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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The writer desires to express his acknowledgments to 
Mr Eobert Browning, for his kind pennission to make 
use of his ' Balaustion ' in the account given of " Al- 
cestis ; " to Mrs Augusta Webster, for a similar favour 
in the case of the "Medea j" and fb Mr ^laurice Pur- 
cell Fitzgerald, in that of the " Hippolytus." The 
translations which they have respectively allowed him 
to use are recorded in footnotes, as well as those which 
are taken from the versions of Greek tragic poets by 
the late Deans Milman and AUbrd. Where the trans- 
lated passages are not attributed to an author, they are 
taken from Potter, in the absence of better render- 
ings. He wishes also to commemorate his obligations to 
^Ir F. A. Paley for the frequent and valuable assistance 
afforded by his Prefaces and ^K^otes to the Plays of 
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CHAPTER L 

ATHENS IX THE DATS OF EUBIPIDES. 

" Behold 
Where on the JBgean shore a city stands, 
Bnilt nohly, pnre the air and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, natire to famous wits 
Or hospitahle.'*-~Par. Regained. 

The greater poets of all times and countries, no less 
than historians and philosophers, admit of heing con- 
templated under a twofold aspect — literary and hii»- 
toricaL Under the former, we may mark how they 
acted upon their age ; under the latter, how far they 
reflected it Of the form and spirit of their generation, 
they are the representatives to later ages — throwing 
light on its history, on the state of its language and 
cultivation, and in return recei\'ing light from those 
sources. Euripides ^vas no exception to this general 
law : he materially affected the time he lived in ; he 
derived from the circumstances in which his lot was 
cast many of the features that distinguish him &om 
A. c. vol. xii. A 
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2 s.vRjrit>ss. 

•XschfloA aad S-^pb&cles. As a citizen, he difTered 
from tti'cm almost a£ widely as if he had not been bom 
, 'in* ^vii days ; and still more ividely did he stand apart 
'':^m' them in the practice and theory of dramatic com- 
■ 'position. Accordingly, a few remarks on Athens in 
the time of Euripides may not be an inappropriate 
prelude to an account of his life and writings. 

The Athens in which the boyhood of Euripides was 
spent was little more tban an ordii^ary town, the 
capital of a district about the size of an average Eng- 
lish county. Ksistratus and his sons had begun to 
sdom the city with some temples, and at least erected 
a portion of the Dionysiac theatre ; but it is doubtful 
whether this commencement, or anticipation of the 
structures of Pericles, was not either destroyed or 
seriously injured by the Persian invader. Before that 
calamity had aroused the spirit of hei citizens, Athens 
was indeed little mora, than a cluster of villages but- 
lonnded by a common wall A Tooden rampart was 
the only defence of the citadel Xo fortifications con- 
nected the city with its harbours, two of which were 
stiU. open roads. Even the PisistTatids appear not to 
have ventored on building for themselves stately 
' mansions, or to have called in the art of painters oc 
sculptors to adorn Athens itself They did not possess 
the funds that Cimon and Pericles commanded for 
great public works. They presided over a jealous peo- 
ple by force of arms, and dreaded provoking it by offen- 
sive displays either of wealth or power. Is ot until the 
democracy was satisfied ■n'ith its representatives, and 
proud of its land and its capital, was it possible to 
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ATSEXS jy THE DATS OF EURIPIDES, 3 

indulge in lavish expenditure, or to win for Athens the 
titles of " the eye of Greece" and " the violet Queen«'* 

The period that elapsed between the first and second 
invasion by the Persians was fraught with too much 
anxiety to admit of beautifying the city : all that could 
be done was to supply at least one tenable outwork, 
and that some miles distant from Athens itsel£ It 
was the wisdom of Themistodes to discern that the 
very existence of his country, if it were not to become 
a Persian satrapy, depended on ships and not on walls. 
To insure the security and efficiency of the fleet, a 
fortified harbour was indispensable. The mud-built 
or wooden cottages, the narrow and crooked streets of 
the capital, must be abandoned to the Mede ; and such 
treasure as was then available be employed on the port 
and docks of Peirseus. 

The victories that finally expelled the Persian from 
Hellenic ground were consummated in B.a 466 by 
the battles at the Eurymedon, *'when Cimon tri- 
umphed both by land and sea." Athens, after the 
retreat of Mardonius, was little better than a ruinous 
heap. The fire-worshippers had done their worst on 
her temples ; had levelled her streets, torn down her 
feeble walls, and trampled under foot with their horse- 
men and archers the gardens and olive-yards that 
environed her. The first care of the Athenians was to 
restore the city, after a desolation more complete than 
even that with which Brennus visited Rome; for 
the banner of the Gauls never waved over the Capitol, 
whereas the wrath of Xerxes was poured especially on 
the Athenian Acropolis. Kor was it enough to rebuild 
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the walls : it was necessary to protect the eity in fatiue 
from enemies near at hand; from the never-friendly 
Thebans; from the Dorians of Peloponnesus, whose 
fears and jealousy had been awakened by the prowess, 
so unlocked for by them, of their Ionian ally. The 
long walls had to be constructed — ^the harbours of 
Munychium and Phalerus connected with Peirseus, 
and riveted by strong links to Athens itsel£ Before 
such works could be finished, there can have been 
neither means, motives, nor leisure for embellishing 
the capital of Attica. Earlier than 472 ao., in which 
year the common treasury of the Allies was trans- 
ferred from Delos to Athens, Polycletus, Phidias, 
Zeuxis, and their compeers can hardly have been em- 
ployed on their immortal labours. The new Athens 
accordingly grew up under his eyes, and that at a 
period of life when curiosity is most alert, and memory 
most tenacious. It was his privilege to watch the 
growth of temple and hall, colonnade and theatre, 
gymnasium and court of law,. which the people, now a 
sovereign one, demanded, and their leaders willingly 
supplied. The poet, most susceptible, as his plays 
often show him to have been, of the arts allied to his 
own, beheld in all the freshness of their youth the 
Painted Porch, adorned by Micon, Polygnetus, and 
Pantfl&nus, with cartoons of Athenian triumphs and 
heroes — ^the ivory and gold statue of Pallas Athene, the 
tutelary goddess — the Virgin's House, the Parthenon 
— ^the Portico, a work of Mnesides — ^the Propylsea, 
leading up to " the roof and crown " of Athens — the 
Acropolis — and other sacred and secular monuments for 
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■which the spoils of the Persian or the tribute of the 
Allies furnished means. Kor were these unrivalled 
Tvorks, Bome of which he may have seen on the easel 
of Zeuxis 01 in the studio of Fhidias, the only fea- 
tures of the time likely to Durture his imagination, 
or give it the bias towards an expanding future so 
appaient in his writings. For him the narrow and I 
often gloomy region of legends, national or Achaean, 
faded before the bright and pictureaque glories of tha 
hour. In his time the boundaries of the Greeian world 
were enlarged. Strangers, attracted to the new centra 
of Hellas * bj business or pleasure, now flocked to 
Athens from j^^gean islands, from the coasts and cities 
of "Western Asia and the Euxine, &om the Greek 
colonies of Sicily, Cyrene, and southern Italy, from 
llassilia od the Celtic border, from Tartessus near the 
boume of the habitable world, from the semi-barbaronB 
Cyprus, and from the cradles of civilisation, i^ypt snd 
PhcEnicia. For now was there room in Athens for all 
cunning workers in marble or metal, for those who 
dealt in Tyrian purple or unguents of SrajTua, OT 
brought bars of silver and golden ingots from Iberian 
mines ; room also for armourers uid dockyard men in 
Athenian ports, irhere — 

" Boiled 
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Their niuoiiDil TesseU ; when the inclement time 
Seafanug men rdtraini, and in that white 
His batk one builds anew, another stop* 
The ribi of his that hath made many a voyage. 
One hammers at the prow, one at the poop ; 
This shapeth oars, that other cables twirls. 
The mizzen one repairs and w»i""i1 rent." * 
Artists, too, who wrought neither \Tith bnuh nor 
chisel, were drawn to Athens by the magnet of public 
or private demand — poets eager to celebrate W ^ories, 
and contend for lyric or dramatic prizes ; philosophers 
no less eager to broach new theories in morals, or to 
teach new devices in rhetoric and logic It was a new 
world in compajison with the severe and simple Mora- 
tbonian time in which iBschylns was trained; and, 
like most new worlds, it was worse in some things, 
better in others — removed further iiom gods and god- 
like heroes, approaching nearer to man, his sorrows and 
joys; less awful and august, more humane and civilised. 
And the change is visible in the worst -no less than in 
the best plays of Euripides, and one to be borne in 
; mind by all who would judge of them fairly. 

Pass over a few years of tlie poet's life, and we come 
to a period when this scene of political, artistic, and 
social activity is at firet clouded over, and in the end 
rent and dislimned. Among other effects of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, one was, that a stop was put to public 
boildings and the costiy arts by which they ore adorned : 
whilo those that, like the Erectheinm, were unfinished 



• Dante, ' Dirine Comtdy,' Cant ixi 
The poet is speaking of Tsnice, but bis vi 
the earlier Qoetn of the Seas. 



Gary's translation, 
set are spplicaUe to 
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ATEEXS IS THE DAYS OF EUMIPIDES, 7 

at the outbreak of that war, were left incomplete. But 
the drama did not suffer with other branches of art 
Sophocles, Euripides, and a numerous band of competi- 
tors, yearly strove for the crown, and the decorations of 
the stage were even costlier than ever. The suspension 
of public works, however, was a trifle in comparison 
with the corruption of morals at Athens — an effect of 
the war, and of the great plague especially, which there 
is the authority of Thucydides for stating. But our 
business now is not with the Athenian people so much 
as with the stage in the time of Euripides, particulady 
with a view to the character of the audience. 

Attica was a land favorable to varieties of labour 
and cultivation. At the present moment its light and 
dry soil produces little com ; but want of capital and 
industry, not the soil, is to blame. Cereals, indeed, 
were never its principal produce, though small and 
well-tilled farms, such as are seen in Belgium and 
Lombardy, abounded. Bather was it a land of olives 
and figs, of vines and honey. Sheep and goats, par- 
ticularly the latter, were kept in large flocks on the 
mountain slopes : even such delicacies as hams of bear 
and wild boar were not inaccessible to the himter on 
Mount Parnes. The seas swarmed with flsh, and 
inexhaustible were the marble quarries of Mount Pen- 
telicus, while the silver mines of Laurium supplied 
the public treasury with the purest coinage in Greece. 
These various products of the soil furnished its 
occupiers with as varied occupations; and again we 
have the testimony of Thucydides, that Athenians in 
general were fond of country pursuits, and before the 
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FelopotmesiaQ war preferred their fields, Tillages, and 
small towns to the attractions of the city. The state- 
ment of t^e historian is confirmed by the great comic 
poet of the time. Aristophanes, irith a wholesome 
hatxed of unjust and unnecessary wars, ftequentlj sets 
befon the spectators how much tlie worse they wei« 
for dwelling within walls, and for leaving their olive- 
yards and Tineyards, their meadows and comland, 
where informers ceased &om troubling, and booted and 
bearded soldiers were at rest 

The enforced removal of the country population into 
the capital can hardly have faUed to produce a change, 
and that not a salutoiy one, in the character of the 
Athenians, even if the pestilence had not sapped the 
foundations of morals by loosening domestic ties, by 
rendering the eick and even the strong reckless of the 
morrow, and thousands at once irreligious and super- 
stitious. Such levity and despair as were exhibited by 
the ParisianB under llie Beign of Terror, prevailed in 
Athenf during the worst dajrs of the plague. Even 
the general breaking up of homes, and the want of 
customary occupations, had evil results for the peasant 
turned townsman. For some hundreds of fanners and 
labourers the small towns and hill-forts of the country 
may bave afforded shelter during the almoBt yearly 
inroads of the Pelopounesian host; yet the bulk of 
the rural population was compelled to move, with such, 
goods and chattels aa were portable, into the narrow 
space of the city — the Long TTalla or the harbours ; 
where, if they did not suffer from want of food, they 
were indifferently lodged. 'War is ever " work of waste 
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and roiiL'' If the land were tilled at all, the green 
com Tras taken by the enemy for horse-fodder ; fruit- 
trees were cut down for fuel or fencing of camps ; 
villages and homesteads, when no longer wanted by 
the Dorian invader, were wantonly destroyed. In 
place of the rich tillage, woodland, or pasturage which 
greeted the eyes of spectators from the walls or the 
citadel, there presented itself a wide and various scene 
of desolation. All that an Athenian, during many 
weeks in the year, could call his own, was the sea. He 
yearned for his bee-hives, his garden, his oil-vats and 
wine-press, his fig-trees, his sheep and kine. A sorry 
exchange was it for him, his wife and children ! Even 
his recreations were lost to him. He missed the chat 
of the market-place and the rural holiday. The city 
fountains did not compensate to him for the clear stream 
he had left behind; and his imprisonment was the 
more irksome because the hated Dorian was trampling 
on the graves of his kindred. Small comfort to ^i'tt^ 
was such employment as the city supplied or demanded 
of him. Hard-handed ploughmen or vine-dressers were 
made to stand sentinels on the walls, or clapped on board 
a ship of war ; or they sweltered in the law courts as 
jurymen, or listened ignorantly or apathetically to 
brawling orators in the assembly. He who, until that 
annual flight of locusts came to plague the land, had 
been a busy man, was now often an idle one; and 
weary is a life of enforced leisure. Possibly also he 
I and the town-bred Athenians may not always have been 

on the best terms. Great mockers, unless they are much 
belied, were those town-folks. His clouted shoon and 
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10 EURIPIDES. 

ill-fitting tonic may have cost the peasant, or even the 
country gentleman, uncomfortable hours, and perhaps 
led hiTn to break the heads of city vdts, or to get his 
own head broken by them. Town amusements were 
never much to his liking. The music, vocal and instru- 
mental, which he would hear at the Odeum — the 
Athenian opera-house — might be all very fine ; but^ for 
his part, give him the pipe and tabor, the ballads and 
minstrels, of his deserted village. Then as to the play- 
house : the performances there were not to his taste. 
A farce at a wake, acted on boards and tressels, a well- 
known hymn sung to the rural deities, pleased him far 
more than comedies of which he did not catch the drift, 
or tragedies that scared him by their furies and ghosts, 
and perhaps gave him bad dreams. The sudden in- 
fusion of a new element into the mass of a people can- 
not fail to affect it materially, whether for good or ill ; 
and such a wholesale migration as this reacted on the 
townsmen themselves. Some civic virtues they might 
easily exchange for some rural vices. Cooped as the 
Athenians, urban and rustic, were within the walls, 
ill-housed, and often idle, with few if any sanitary or 
police regulations, we need not history to inform us 
that Athens came forth from the pestilence the worse 
in some respects for its visitation. 

And besides these changes ^m without, others of a 
less palpable but more subtle kind were, in the age of 
Euripides, affecting the national character, and with it 
also the spirit, and in a measure the form, of the 
national drama. " It was a period of great intellectual 
activity; and the simple course of education under 
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ATHENS IN THE DATS OF EURIPIDES. 11 

whicli the conqueron of Salamis and Maiathon had 
been leared no longer satifified the wants of the noble, 
wealthy, and aspiiing part of the Athenian youtL 
Their learning had not gone beyond the rudiments of 
music, and such a knowledge of their own language as 
enabled them to enjoy the wox^ of their writers, and 
to express their own thoughts with ease and propriety ; 
and they bestowed at least as much care on the train- 
ing of the body as on the cultivation of the mind. 
But in the next generation the speculations of the 
Ionian and Eleatic schools began to attract attention 
at Athens : the presence of several celebrated philoso- 
phers, and the example of Pericles, made them familiaT 
to a gradually widening circle; and they furnished 
occasion for. the discussion of a variety of questions 
intimately connected with subjects of the highest 
practical moment"* The latter half of Euripides's life 
was passed, as we may judge even from the sober 
Xenophon, as well as from the witty Aristophanes, 
among a generation of remarkable loquacity, in which 
the young aspired to know a little of every subject, 
thought themselves fit to hold the state-rudder, and 
justified in looking down upon their less learned or 
more modest elders. Every young man, indeed, who 
aspired to become a statesman, must be an adept in 
rhetorical arts, since no one could pretend to pilot the 
ship who could not persuade, or at least cajole, his 
fellow-citizens. If, on the other hand, he wished to 
be a public lecturer — that is to say, a philosopher — plain 
Pythagorean rules for the conduct of life, or Solon's 

♦ Bishop Thirlwairg Hist, of Greece, iv. 268. 
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elegiac inaziin% no longer sufficed. Such old truisms 
would not bring him a single pupil or hearer. He 
must be able, and was always ready, to probe the Tery 
foundations of truth and law*; to argue on any subject ; 
to change his opinions as often as it suited himself ; — in 
shorty to be supreme in talk, however shallow he mi^t 
be in knowledge. To what extent Euripides fell in 
with the new philosophy will be considered in another 
chapter. 

Let not, however, the English reader suppose that 
young Athens had it all its own way ; that the ancient 
spirit was quite dead ; or that philosophy was merely 
a game of riddles, and ethics little better than the 
discoveiy that there is " neither transgression nor sin." 
Had it been so, Plato, in the next generation, would 
have addressed empty benches in his Academy ; and 
at a still later period, Demosthenes have failed to 
inspire his hearers with either that deliberate valour or 
that spirit of self-sacrifice which they displayed in 
their struggles with ^ the man of Macedon." In spite 
of some grave defects or some superficial blemishes, 
the Athens that crowned or refused to crown Euri- 
pides was the home of a noble and generous people, 
easily led astray, but still willing to return to the 
light path \ not impatient of reproof, and sincere, if 
somewhat sudden, in its repentance. Her citizens 
were a strange mixture of refinement and coarseness, 
of intelligence and ignorance. For intellect and taste, 
no city, ancient or modem, has ever made for its 
members so varied and sumptuous a provision as 
she afforded to her children, her Mends, and the 
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stiaDger mttun hei gates. In the days of Euripides, 
a resident in Athena might in one week assist at a 
solemn religious festival ; at the perforrannce of plays 
that for more than two thousand years were unGur- 
passed ; might listen in the Odeum to music -worthy 
of the veree to which it was wedded ; might waXcii 
in the Great Harbour the wor-gaUeys maldiig ready 
for the next foray on the Lacedaemonian coast, or the 
heavy-armed infantry training for their next encounter 
^th Spartan or Theban phalanx. In the intervals 
of these mimic or serious spectacles, he could etudy 
the works of the most consummate artists the earth 
has ever produced ; gaze in the gj-mnasium on liv- 
ing beauty, grace, and strength ; or, if meditatively 
^ven, could hear Prodicus and Fiotagoras in their 
lecture-rooms, or Socrates in the market-place, discours- 
ing upon " divine philosophy." If he were in any 
way remarkable for worth or ability, the saloons of 
Pericles, Kicias, or Glaucon were not closed against 
him by any idle ceremonies of good introductions, 
fine clothes, or long pedigrees. Athens, it is well said 
by Milton, was " native or hospitable to famous wits." 
And though he had not " three white luces on his 
coat," nor any coat of arms at all, he was " a gentleman 
bom." His heraldry was the belief that before a Dorian 
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a centory later to hold a promineBt place in Greece — 
were in comparifion with the Athenian the creatures of 
yesterday. One Attic king had been the friend of 
HerculeSy and so was coeval with the Argonauts : and 
even Theseus had his royal predecessors. And if the 
Athenian studied the national chronicles, or listened 
by the winter fireside to the stories of old times, he 
did not blush for his progenitors. They had ever 
been redressers of wrongs, harbourers of the exile, 
hospitable to the stranger ; and their virtues supplied 
Euripides with themes for several of his play& 

The poet, who had watched the growth of his native 
city, witnessed also the rapid extension of its empira 
When Euripides was in his boyhood, Athens was but 
a secondary power in Hellas ; — ^inferior to Corinth in 
wealth and commercial enterprise ; to Sparta in war 
and the number of its allies. In his twenty-sixth 
yeai^the year in which he exhibited his first play — 
Athens had become the head of a league far more 
poweiful than the confederacy, which the ^' king of men " 
led to the siege of Troy. She stepped into the place 
which the proud, selfish, and custom-bound Spartan 
had abandoned. An active democracy eclipsed a sullen 
and ceremonious oligarchy ; and although the Dorian 
in the end prevailed, it was partly owing to Persian 
gold that he did so, and partly because the Ionian city 
had squandered her strength, as France so often has 
done, in unjustifiable and prodigal wars. At all times, 
and especially while the " breed of noble blood " fiowed 
in her veins — ^while to be just as Aristides, chivalrous 
as Cimon, temperate in the execution of high office as 
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Pericles, continued to be accounted virtues — ^Athens 
held, and deserved to hold, her supremacy. Proud^ 
and justly so, were her sons of their beautiful city. 
The tribute paid to her by the allies for protecting 
them from the Persian was fairly expended upon the 
maintenance of the fleet and the encouragement of art 
Her citizens were, and felt themselves to be, in the van 
of Greek cultivation. They hailed with applause the 
praises addressed to them by the dramatic poets — and 
the praises were no idle flattery. Was it not a truth 
that, had it not been for the Athenians, northern Greece 
would have given earth and water to the Persian 
envoys, and Peloponnesus have selfishly abandoned 
the sea to the Phoenician galleys ? True also, that but 
for the Athenians, ''dusk faces with white silken 
turbans wreathed" might have been seen in the 
citadels of Corinth and Thebes ? Of a city that had 
so well deserved of every state, insular or on the main- 
land, where Greek was spoken, the most appropriate 
ornaments were the triumphs of the artist Bightf ully 
proud were the Athenians of their beautiful city ; as 
rightfully employed were the pens of poets in giving 
these monuments perpetual fame. 

With history, direct or indii-ect, before us, it may 
be possible to describe, or at least divine, the spectacle 
presented at the Dionysiac theatre when Sophocles 
or Euripides brought out a new play. The audience 
consisted of nearly as many elements as, centuries 
later, were to crowd and elbow one another in the vast 
space of the Eoman Colosseum. The lowest and best 
seats, those nearest the orchestra, were reserved for 
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men of mark and dignity, for the judges who would 
award the prizes, for sage, grave members of the Areo- 
pagus, for archons in office, or for those who had already 
held office, for soldiers '' famoused in fight," for am- 
bassadors from Greek or foreign lands, for all who had 
some claim to precedence from their rank or their ser- 
vices to the commonwealth. Women were admitted to 
the tragedies at least, boys as well as men to all per- 
formances ; even slaves were permitted to be present. 
The women, by Greek usage secluded at home, were 
probably assigned a particular apartment in the play- 
house I the boys were perhaps of use, as often as an 
unpopular competitor for the crown tried his fortune 
once more; and possibly Euripides may have occa- 
sionally regretted the presence of these youthful censors. 
i\ • v/lfo registered citizen could plead poverty as a reason 

^^\^ c^y for not witnessing these theatrical contests ; if he had 
• ^^'^l not money in his purse, the state paid for his ticket 

^f^'^ V of admission. To foreigners were commonly allotted 
the back seats ; but so many mechanical devices were 
employed for the conveyance of sound, that unless a 
sitter in the gallery were hard of hearing, he could 
probably catch every line of the choral chant or the 
recitative of the dialogue. Kor might short-sighted 
people be quite forlorn ; he was pitiable indeed who 
could not discern, vast as was the space between him- 
self and the stage, the colossal actors mounted on their 
high boots, and raised by their tall head-dress above 
ordinary mortal stature. A purblind stranger might 
perchance regret that he could not distinguish in the 
stalls bald-headed Kicias from the long-haired Alci- 
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blades ; and that althougli Socrates was ceitainlj in 
the house he could not identify him among a batch 
of ugly fellows, with whom, he was told, the cele- 
brated street-preacher was sitting. 

The gallery in which foreigners sat is perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the audience to English 
readers — ^interesting, because it represented the various 
members of the Athenian empire, as well as of the 
Hellenic race. A merchant whose warehouse was 
near the Pillars of Hercules, would find himself seated 
beside one who had brought a cargo of wheat firom 
Sinope, on the Euxine Sea. A hybrid — half-Greek, 
half-Egyptian— of Canopus, would have on his right 
hand a tent-maker from Tarsus, on his left a Thessalian 
bullock-drover. The " broad Scotch " of the Greeks — 
the Dorian patois — would be spoken by a group of 
spectators in front of him ; while a softer dialect than 
even the Attic, pure Ionic, was used by a party of 
islanders behind him. "What gorgeously - attired 
personage is that on your left V "A Tyrian merchant, 
rich enough to buy up any street in Athens — a prince 
in his own city, a suitor here. He has come on law 
business; and although at home he struts like any 
peacock, here he is obliged to salute any ragged rascal in 
the streets who may be a juror when his cause is heard. 
To my certain knowledge, the great emerald column in 
the temple of Melcarth, at Tyre, is mortgaged to him." 
" And who is that queerly-dressed man a little beyond 
the Tyrian 1 By his garb and short petticoat I should 
take him for a Scythian policeman,* but he has not the 

* Scythian bowmen were the gendarmes of Athens. 
A. C. vol. xiL B 
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yellow hair and Llue eyes of those gentry.** " That, 
fiir^ is a Xjraul from l^Iassilia; he is on his road to 
Bithynia, where the satrap Phamahazns, I think his 
name is, is offering good pay to western soldiers — and 
where there is gold there also is sure to be a Graul. 
The fellow speaks Greek fiEdrly well, for he was for 
some time in a Massilian counting-house, his mother 
being a Greek woman." We should tire our readers' 
patience long before we exhausted the portraits of 
sitters in the strangers' gallery in the Dionysiac theatre ; 
and it is only due to the Athenian portion of the 
audience to turn for a few moments to them. 

Samuel Johnson could not conceive there could be 
^' livers out of" London ; or that a people ignorant of 
printing could be other than barbarous. Had he 
been as well acquainted with Greek as he was with 
some portions of Latin literature, he might have foimd 
cause for altering his opinion. The Athenians were 
not in general book-learned, but such knowledge as 
can be obtained by the eye and the ear they possessed 
abundantly; and the thirty thousand registered citizens, 
to say nothing of resident aliens, were better informed 
than an equal number of average Londoners are at 
the present time. In the rows of the theatre, as on 
the benches of the Pn3rx,* might be seen men who. 
if judged by their apparel, would have been set 
down for paupers, if not street-Arabs ; and yet these 
shabby folk were able to correct orators who mis- 

* The Pnyx was the place where the people of Athens 
assembled to hear political debates—in fact, their House of 
Parhament 
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pronounced a irord, singers ^hen out of tune, and 
actors ^ho tripped in their delivery of dialogue.. 
Their moral sense, indeed, was not on a level with 
their taste and shrewd understandings : yet we shall 
have to record more than one instance of their calling 
Euripides to account for opinions which they deemed 
unwholesome, or for innovations which they regarded 
as needless departures from established custom. It 
may he doubted whether they were a very patient 
audience. They seem to have had little scruple in 
expressing their approbation or disapprobation, as 
well of the poet as the actor ; and their mode of doing 
so was sometimes very rough, inasmuch as, besides 
hissing and hooting at them strenuously, they pelted 
bad or unpopular actors with stones. 

The varied appearance of the spectators on the 
higher benches did not extend to the lower ones, 
which the citLeens proper occupied. Fops and dandies 
there were in the wealthy classes, and especially among 
the immediate followers of Alcibiades, or those who 
aped their extravagances. But generally no democrat 
brook^ in a brother democrat display or singularity. 
A house better than ordinary, or fine raiment, were 
considered marks of an oligarchic disposition; and 
the owner of such gauds, if he aspired to public 
office, was pretty sure to have them cast in his teeth 
at the hustings. But sobriety in raiment, in dwell- 
ing, or equipage, did not abate the vivacious spirit of 
the lonians of the west When offended or wearied 
by a play, they employed all the artillery of dis- 
pleasure against the spectators as well as the per- 
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formen. Sometixnes an unpoptdar citiien attracted 
.notice ; and then tlie wit at his expense flowed fast 

* 

and fiirioufi, as it occasionally does now from a Dublin 
gallexy. Were there a hole in his coat» it was likely 
to be mentioned with '' additional particulais : " if he 
had ever gone through the bankraptcy court, it was 
not forgotten: swindling or peijury were joyfully 
commemorated: still more so any current rumours 
about poisoning a wife, a rich uncle, troublesome step- 
sons, wards, mothers-in-law, and other &mily incon- 
Teniences. 

Such were the audiences who sat in judgment on 
the great drama of the ancient world. It may be 
probably conjectured that Euripides found more faTOur 
with the resident aliens and the visitors from foreign 
parts than with the bom citizens. To these, his some- 
what arbitrary treatment of old legends — ^his familiar 
dealing with, or perhaps humanising of^ the Hellenic 
deities, his softening of the tenors of destiny, his 
modification of the songs and functions of the Chorus, 
and other deviations from the ancient severity of 
dramatic art — ^would give little, if any, ofience. For 
such spectators the dooms hanging over Argive or 
Theban royal houses would have but little interest 
Their forefathers had taken no part in the quarrel 
between Eteocles and Polynices, cared little for the 
authority of the Areopagus, had local deities and 
myths of their own, among whom were not reckoned 
Pallas Athene, Apollo, or the Virgin Huntress. To 
the foreigner, that triumphal song, the ''Persians" 
of iEschylus, and his "Prometheus," were perhaps 
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more welcome than liis Orestean trilogy. The 
fables of these plays were common and catholic 
to the whole Hellenic world. The friend and pro- 
tector of mankind^ the long-suffering Titan, tonched 
chords in the heart of a Greek spectator, whether he 
drank the water of the Meander or that of the foun- 
tain of Arethnsa. The flight of Xerxes and the 
humiliation of the Mede were the story of his own 
deliyerance from the dread or oppression of the great 
king. Even the tragi-comedy of Euripides might 
be more agreeable to him than the sombre gran- 
deur of .£schylus, or the serene and perfect art of 
Sophocles. 

But to the purely Athenian portion the innovations 
of Euripides were less acceptable. If we are to judge 
by the number of prizes he gained, at no period of 
his career was he so popular as Sophocles. He was 
rather a favourite with a party than with the Athenian 
public. In some respects the restless democracy 
was very conserrative in its taste. The deeds of its 
forefathers it associated with Achaean legends : the 
gods of the commonwealth, although it laughed 
heartily at them when travestied by the comic poets, 
still were held to be the rightful tenants of Olympus ; 
whereas the Euripidean deities were either ordinary men 
and women, or " airy nothings," without any ** local 
habitation." Marriage-vows, again, were not very 
strictly kept by Athenian husbands, yet they did not 
approve of questionable connections, and thought that 
Euripides abused poetic licence when he made use of 
them in his dramas. Moreover, there may have been 
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something in his habits unpalatable to them : he lived 
apart ; conversed with few ; cared not for news ; held 
strange opinions, as will be seen presently, about 
women and slaves, wits and politicians ; was no 
'^masker or reveller;" and, in short, took no pains to 
make himself publicly or privately agreeable. English- 
men are devout worshippers of public opinion, as it is 
conveyed through the press. Athenians, without a 
press, were quite as subservient to their leaders in 
opinion. They liked not eccentricity, or even the 
show of pride. In a few cases, indeed, they con- 
doned apparent neglect : Pericles, who rarely went 
among them unless weighty matters were in hand, 
they pardoned for his good services to democracy; 
the grave and tristful visage of Demosthenes, who 
was rarely seen to smile, they overlooked in consider- 
ation of his stirring appeals to their patriotic feelings ; 
but they could not pardon a man who sought fame, if 
not money, by his plays, for being uncivil to play- 
goers. And little civility Ihey got from him, beyond 
a few compliments to their sires or their city. 

A very heterogeneous mass were these unofficial 
judges of dramatic poets. Between twenty and thirty 
thousand spectators could be assembled in the theatro 
of Bacchus. Beyond the seats occupied by privileged 
persons, and below those allotted to strangers, sat the 
sovereign people. The war party and the peace party 
were not separated by barriers. Aristophanes might 
be next to Lamachus, and the tanner Anytus next 
to barefooted Socrates. Government contractors, en- 
riched by the war, were mixed up with farmers who 
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were mined by it. Tlie man who could calculate an 
eclipse ivas wedged in with people who thought that 
the sun or moon when obscured was beivitched ; Sttep- 
eiades'a pleasure might be spoilt by the near neighbour- 
hood of his creditors ; and Euelpides, ivLo dropped on 
Iiis knees on Eeeing a kite, be close to Diagoras the 
Melian, who knelt not even to Jupiter. 

The social, intellectual, and perhaps also the moral 
changes, which affected Athenians during the long life 
of Euripides, may be partly gathered from the Greek 
orators, as well as from the satirical comedians. Iso- 
crates, referring to " the good old times " — often, as re- 
spects superior i-irtue or wisdom, a counterpart of the 
"oldest inhabitant" — and comparing liis own genera- 
tion with that of Marathon and Sal amis, points out the 
causes of backsliding. "Then," says the orator, "our 
j-onng men did not waste their days in the gambling- 
house, Dor with music girls, nor in the assemblies, in 
which whole days are now consumed. Then did they 
shun the Agora, or if they passed through its haunts, it 
was with modest and timorous forbearance ; then to 
contradict an elder was a greatvr offence than nowadays 
to offend a parent; then not even a servant would have 
been seen to eat or drink within a tavern." It was this 
golden or this dreamland age for which Aristophanes 
sighs in his comedy of " The Clouds," deploring the de- 
generacy of tlie young men in his time, when s 
n of statesmen, and the gj-mnas 
i the law courts wore filk'd. I'liio th^' 
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*^ Oh listen to me, and so shall yon be stont-hearted and 

fresh as a daisy ; 
Not ready to chatter on every matter, nor bent over books 

till yon're hazy : 
No splitter of straws, no dab at the laws, making black seem 

white so ennning ; 
Bat wandering down ontside the town, and over the green 

meadow running, 
Bade, wrestle, and play with your fellows so gay, like so 

many birds of a feather. 
All breathing of youth, good-humour, and truth, in the time 

of the jolly spring-weather. 
In the jolly spring-time, when the poplar and lime dishevel 

their tresses together." * 

Such were Athens, its people, and its theatre, when 
Euripides was boy and man : we now proceed to in- 
quire what manner of person he was himself. 

*The extract from the Areopegitic oration of Itocrates is 
taken from Bolwer's 'Athens — ^its Rise and Fall,' voL ii ch. 5, 
p. 577 ; the translation of Aristophanes from a most wise and 
beautiftil little book, entitled 'Enphranor, a Dialogue on 
Youth' (1851). 




BaUostira'j AdTentaie.* 



The received date of the birth of Euripides is the year 
.480 ac. He was accordin gly forty-fiTe y ea ra jun i or to 
.Sschylua, and fifteen years jounger than aophocl es. 
This difference in thelt respective ages is not unim- 
portant as regards their very different views of dramatic 
art His birthplace was the island of Salamis, where 
his mother, with other Athenian women, and with 
men too old, or children too young, for the defence of 
their native city, was taking refuge, and he came into 
the world on the day of the great sea-fight that has 
immortalised its name. Of his father Mnesarchus 
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the same social grade as her husband ; a '^ metic** p^- 
haps, or half-caste, with pure Athenian Uood on one side 
only. But that Clito "was ever a herb-woman^ kept a 
greengrocer's stall, or hawked fruit and flowers about 
the streets, is doubtless a tale devised by her son's 
ill-wishers. Demosthenes, the orator's father, was a 
master cutler, and, as his son's suit against his knavish 
guardians shows, drove a brisk trade in swords, spear- 
heads, knives, and shears ; but it does not therefore fol- 
low that either the orator or his sire hammered on the 
anvil or blew the bellows themselves.* In democratic 
Athens there was at all times a prejudice in favour of 
high birth, and one of the most effective arrows in De- 
mosfhenes's quiver against iEschines was, that his rival 
had once been a player, that his father was a low fel- 
low, and his mother a dancer, a fortune-teller, and an 
altogether disreputable person. Clito and her husband 
very possibly owned some garden-ground near Athens, 
and its produce may have for a time supplied a con- 
venient addition to their income. The Persians can 
hardly have been twice quartered on Attic soil without 
affecting seriously the rents or dividends of its owners, 
and thus the parents of Euripides may have been 
glad to sell their vegetablc8.t To represent Clito as 

* " Bleared with the glowing maM, the lnckleu lire 
From anvilg, iledges, bellowt, tongs, and fire, 
From tempering swordii, his o^n more safe employ. 
To ttody rlietoric sent his hopeful boy.'* 

— Juvenal, Sat z., Oifford. 

f One account reverses the story : according to it, Clito was 
"a person of (|uu1ity/' and Mnesarchus not a gentleman but a 
shopkee|)er, or at least " in busineu." 
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Tending her own wares was an irresistible temptation 
to comic dramatists, indifferent whom they used for 
mirth and laughter, whether it were a Pericles or a 
Cleon. 

Like many fathers before him and since, Mnesarchns 
was puzzled about his son's proper calling in life ; and 
80, as modem parents often consult some sound divine 
about the choice of a school for their lads, he took 
counsel of those who understood what the stars or 
birds of the air forebode as to the destiny of mortals. 
But either there was a mistake in casting the boy's 
nativity, or else the birds lied ; for both they and the 
stars advised ^Inesarchus to train up his child in the 
way of boxing and wrestling. So far this muscular 
education was successful ; it enabled the young 
Euripides to gain a prize or two in the ring, but at 
local matches only, for though entered for the Olym- 
pian games, he was not allowed to put on either the 
gloves or the belt There was some informality — ^he 
was too young or too old — and he was struck from the 
lists. It is remarkable, in connection with this period 
of his life — at the time of his rejection by the Olympic 
managers he is said to have been about seventeen yean 
of age — that, in his plays, Euripides has never a good / 
word for prophets and soothsayers ; while, as for ( 
athletes, he denounces them as the most useless and \ 
brutal of men. His aversion to them may have arisen^ 
from these youthful misadventures. His proper voca- 
tion was yet to seek ; and until he found it, he seems 
to have been rather devious in his pursuits, since, 
among other arts, he studied that of painting, and 
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it irith Bome socoess, a picture by him being, 
long after bis deceaae, exhibited at Megara, either as a 
creditable perfonnance or a curiodtj. The painter 
may haye been of service to the poet; his dramas, 
especially the lyrical portions of thenii display much 
fondness for "words expressing colour. Painting -was 
pediaps as nsefol an ally to the Greek poet, as skill in 
mnsic was to Milton in the construction of his Terse. 
The real business of Euripides turned out to be thecul- 
tiyation of his mind, and not of his muscles. His lines 
were set in the (to him) always pleasant places of poetiy 
and philoeophy ; his wrestling powers were to be exer- 
cised in comlHits with dramatic rivals, and still more 
hostile critics. And this was perhaps what the stars 
really said, only the stupid soothsayers did not read 
them aright Such people have more than once brought 
those who consult them into trouble, as poor king 
r Croesus, long before Euripides was bom, found to his 
/ cost. The instructors of Euripides in philosophy were 
/ \ Anaxagoras for physicalandProtagoras for moral science. 
U Prodicus gave him lectures in rhetoric, and the studies 
of his youth were confirmed, expanded, or corrected 
in his manhood by the good sense of Socrates, who, 
/^^esides being a guide and philosopher, was also his 
\ fiiend. An education of this kind implies that either 
J Mnesarchus was a man of forttme, or that his son early 
I came into one, inasmuch as the Greek sophistical lec- 
/ turers were quite as costly as many English private 
V tutors are now. "We do not know their actual terms, 
but we do know that they were beyond the reach 
of ordinary incomes. '' Think," says Hippias to Soc- 
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rates, '' of the smns of money wliich Protagoias asd 
Prodicns collected irom Greece. If you knew how 
much I had made myself, you would be surprised. 
From one town, and that a very small one, I carried 
off more than 150 minsB (X609), which I took home and 
gave to my father, to the extreme astonishment of him- 
self and his fellow-townsmen." It is also a token of 
Euripides being well proTided with money, that he col- 
lected a jjbraiy — ^large enough to excite observation at 
the time, and to be recorded afterwards. Forming a li- 
brary in any age, heathen or Christian, is an expensive 
taste ; and, on the whole, printed books are cheaper 
than those transcribed by the hand. Grecian sheepskin 
or good Egyptian paper (papyrus) was a costly luxury. 
In his twenty-sixth year Euripides presented him- 
self for the first time among the candidates for the 
dramatic crown. In that year (455 b.c.) death re- 
moved one formidable rival £nom his path, since in it 
.£schylus expired. Of the three tragedies produced 
by him on this his first trial, one was entitled, *' The 
Daughteis of Felias," * and a few lines of it which 
have been preserved show that it t\imed upon some 

* Among the few fragments preserved of this pUy are four 
lines, apparently indicating that Medea was devising mischief 
to somebody — ^perhaps putting on the copper or sharpening a 
knife for the behoof of Pelias. Whatever it was, she is asking 
advice, and her n>onitor gives it like a person of good sense : — 

** A good device ; yet to my coonsel list : 
Wliilst then art young, think as becomes thy years : 
Maidenly manners maidens best become. 
Bnt when some worthy man has thee espoused, 
Leave plots to him ; they suit not with thy sex.** 
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adventures of Medea — a theme that a few years after 
ho WB8 to handle with signal success. The third prize 
"^'as awarded to him — ^no mean distinction for a noyice. 
But not until Euripides was just forty years old did 
ho obtain the first prize ; and the name of this suc- 
cessful tiilogy is not preserved. Prominent as the 
" Medea" now stands among his works, the trilogy of 
wliich it formed a part gained only the third prize. 
Six years after the production of the " Medea,** Aristo- 
plumes opened upon its author his double battery of 
Borcasm and parody, not indeed against the ''.Medea," 
but against a companion drama, now lost, the '' Fhil- 
octotes.'** It is difficult to perceive any possible link 
between the Colchian princess and the possessor of the 
bow and arrows of Hercules ; we may therefore infer 
that the group to which these two plays belonged 
was made up of fables unconnected with each other 
—a departure from earlier practice that did not origi- 
nate with Euripides, though he is sometimes taxed 
with it. 

He was twice married ; his fiirst wife was ChcerTlla, 
a daughter of the Mnesilochus who appears in Aristo- 
phones^s comedy of the " Thesmophoriazusae ; " by 
licr he had three sons : his second was Melitto. *\ 
According to some accounts he was a bigamist j in 

* Of this " Philoctctcs " there is a rery fair account— by no 
means n common piece-of luck with Euripides— by Dion Chry- 
sostom, Oration liL Dion compares the " Philoctetes " of jEs- 
diylus (lost) and that of Sophocles (extant) with the £uri- 
indcan drama; and he shows that each of these pieces has its 
several njcrita. 
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AthenSy howeTer, bigamy, thougli uncommon, ttos not 
a pmuBhaUe offence.* There was some scandal about 
one or other or both of these ladies ; probably, if there 
were any grotmd for it, it applied to llelitto, since 
Euripides lived for many years with Choerilla upon, 
80 far as is known, ordinary connubial terms. Athens, 
however, it must be recollected, in justice to both 
ladies, was a veiy gossiping city ; nothing (we have 
it on the authority of St Paul, seconded by that of 
Demosthenes) pleased them so much as to tell and 
to hear news, and any news about Euripides was 
certain of welcome to those who had laughed at the 
representation of him in the *' Achamians." If it 
be fair to draw inferences from the wedded happiness 
of ''the laureate fraternity of poets," it might appear 
that Euripides would have fared better had he remained 
a bachelor. Dante complains that Gemma, his wife, 
held him in subjection; Shakespeare was not quite 
comfortable, it would seem, at home ; Milton's start in 
married life was imlucky; "Wycherley and Addison 
were fearfully henpecked. If Christian husbands 

* Hnme, in his 19th Essay, irrites : — " 1 hare somewhere 
read that the republic of Athens, haring lost many of its citizens 
by war and pestilence, allowed every man to marry two 
wires, in order the sooner to repair the waste which had been 
made by these calamities. The poet Euripides hap})ened to be 
coupled to two noisy vixens, who so plagued him with their 
jealousies and quarrels that he became £ver after a professed 
woman-hater ; and is the only theatrical writer, perhaps the 
only poet, that ever entertained an aversion to the sex." The 
"good David," though sceptical enough on some subjects, was 
rather credulous on the score of anecdotes of this sort 
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hsrpMn, sod pasnisadts — sodi " icicioos of the aoos" 1 
ia Anstop&ascs'fl opaaon, tht pfxpib of sopbistieal tutor 
at Icaflt, their iwtioDS of piupeiti and filbl ptetr, Iw ti 
vere probab^ resolti of their education. There ^««a a 
VLcn to 'oe a Hobbist or a Bectbasite vas thought to tc 
rlf.r^Ar aberratioiLS from rirrae. 
t Ben Josjon, certainlj not an cnvyiaT man (vitn« 
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have laughed, larel j to have even smiled, and to have 
worn habitoally a soriowful visage. If it were so, Euri- 
pides was such a man as the vivacious Gratiano dis- 
liked, and even suspected : — 

^ Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish!" 

And CsBsar perhaps might have thought him danger^ 
cms, though we have no reason for supposing Euri- 
pides ^* lean and hungiy," as Cassius was, but, on the 
contrary, as will appear, a well-favoured, though a 
grave and silent man. Perhaps Euripides's horoscope 
may have resembled that of the good knight of Nor- 
wich : ** I was bom," says Sir Thomas Browne, '' in the 
planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of 
that leaden planet in me. I am no way facetious, nor 
disposed for the mirth and galliardise of company." 

The * Spectator' remarks that ^'a reader seldom per- 
uses a book with pleasure till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or chol- 
eric disposition, married or a bachelor, with other par- 
ticulars of the like nature that conduce very much to 
the right understanding of an author." There are 

things said at the Mermaid, his butt of sack, his ' Tribe of Ben*), 
describes himself in these lines :— 

" 1, that spend hall my nights and aU my days 
Here In u ceil to get a dark pale face. 
To come forth worth the ivy and the hajrs/' kc. 

Did we know as Uttle of the English as we do of the Greek 
poet, here would be ground enough for a legend of a "grotto." 

A. a voL xiL c 
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vSLi^i «■. ^ eauK of AtticB.* Sw vtw liat imad- 
ma* tmi wmirvctn, ys^h vac choMB fo> fbtt 

vtut. is ii ai W fcoped that amaj id ^ waiam 
mi Mtpxasad v^di. CkaAm IrnmY^M ri^itww indign»' 
tHo. js A* «Q»iaet ti th» "vrcKbed Uakne,* Om 

^SM patis :fa« poctVBt^Mitaf Sbaknpesre at fibadrad- 
ipn^jlTes, " ^kit, ia tiidc l«t Incly fnhion, depicted 
t=n M fh* vcf7 mJoar of tbe ehec^ Um eye, the ^e- 
tnsnr, Ihci, tW t«j dm> be iMcd to wear — Uw onlj 

' TW bitcnl w>i hdd >t DdpH and probabh-, tlimfa^ 
I '.sarrcrcd thitha- ia tb« fillcj (pnalgi) w^A 
icd ctfoii^ to Aptdlo'i iluiiM. The joung bioi, 
«i»d IB Tbenie g m n tn U, duecd mind the iltu. Uaj not 
t^ *i«t ta Ddj^ bn-e been tha germ of the poet'i bouitifbl 
4nn*, " Ion "1 In •aj' cue Ute nport of it tbow* that so 
ig^AtiU? of Urth wu attachad to the twme of Emiiadei by 
th<a( who circnUltd ft ; and among them was Tbeophraitiu, 
vbo indrad wrote long afUnrtrd^ bnt yet weighed hit facta. 
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auUientic testimony we have, however imperfect, of 
these curious parts and parcels of him." If we balance 
in each case probable facts against equally probable 
traditions, we may conclude Euripides to be known 
to us almost as well as Shakespeare, owing to this 
good Dryasdust, the Greek biographer, who disdains 
not to chronicle even ''freckles." 

But it is impossible to believe Euripides to have 
been a mere recluse. His vocation as a writer for the 
stage must have brought him into contact with many 
persons connected with the theatre — ^with the archon 
who assigned him a chorus, with the actors, singers, 
and musicians who performed in lus plays, and with 
the judges who awarded the prizes. Yet if we ask 
what company he kept, we pause for a reply, and do 
not get one. We know that he was a friend of 
Socrates, who never missed attending on the "first 
night" of a play by Euripides. We know also that 
every man's house and many men's tables were open to 
the Silenus-like son of Sophroniscus. We can tell the 
names of the guests at Plato's and at Xenophon's ban- . 
quets. Socrates of course is at both, and that of Plato 
is held at the house of Agathon, Euripides's intimate 
friend. Some kind of acquaintance, perhaps not 
exactly friendship, existed between Alcibiades and 
Euripides, who ouce celebrated in verse a chariot- 
victory of that brilliant but dangerous citizen's at the 
Olympic games. Neither at Plato's nor Xenophon's 
feast, however, is Euripides present Kor is it likely 
that travelling into foreign parts was among the causes 
for his absence on such festive occasions, since, until in 
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dcsptied, md Tct itiiif tilj lopjKatod or 
Dotorioitthr erilfife; m AtheB% dhriaisiB^ 
people vooiiipped ■upqiiiUo B al r, if 
wbea the theatre 
p]e*s mizlh and kn^ilcr vhea il m open. We 
hare a xeoard of only the two huoiiets of Astna 
alxead J mentioiied. Cofuld we bav« a icpoit of s 
*^ petit mmper dAldbiada^ it mi^ tqit EUt le- 
nuDd us of those ^ymponmrnu where the head of tha 
Church, Leo the Tenth, enoomaged hii pazasates and 
haSocfDM to debate on the greatest niTsteiieB of fdjgicm; 
or the still better known oonrerBttons that took pbea 
at the sapper-table of Baion Holbach. Had we anj 
such report of the petiis mmpen at Athens, possibh* 
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some resemblance might be found between Protagoras 
and D'Alembert, or between the brilliant, versatile, 
and unprincipled Philip of Orleans and Alcibiades. 
With Alcibiades there was certainly some party or 
friendly relation with Euripides; but it is vain to 
speculate on its nature. Whatever it was, it would 
do the tragic poet no good with Aristophanes ; and if 
the story be true that Alcibiades and his associates 
marred the first and hindered the second representation 
of '* The Clouds/' the baffled and irritated satirist may 
have suspected Euripides of having a hand iu his 
failure, and for that, and perhaps other weightier rea- 
sons, have put him down in his black book. ' '\ 
Certain it is that Aristophanes regarded Euripides / 
with a feeling seemingly compounded of fear and con- ( 
tempt — of contempt for him as a scenic artist, and '^^ 
fear of him as a corrupter of youth. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to detect the cause for such hostility; political 
motives can hardly have been at the root of it Did 
Aristophanes detest the war with Peloponnesus, and 
yearn for the return of peace 1 so did Euripides. Did 
he regard the middle class of citizens as the pith and 
marrow of the commonwealth ? Euripides thought so 
too. The husbandman who tilled his little plot of 
ground they both set above the shopkeeper, who ap- 
plauded the demagogue of the hour, and spent, or 
more properly idled away, half his time on the stone 
benches of the Pnyx. Did the comic writer love 
Athens in his heart of hearts, though he often told 
her from the stage that she was a dolt and a dupe? the 
tragic writer loved her no less, and paid her compli- 
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ments soxnetimes not to tb« sdiantx^t of a pkj or 
a trilogy. Did the ono look Tzpon cxaoaa wish, an 
mi&TOTmble eye I 90 did tii« odier ; whSm }k& 
agreed that nohilitr of hizth aad dcpdt <o£ jnrm <fid 
not necessaiilj constxtnte tbfi best dtoBL Tet» m 
spite of 80 much haimonT in tibcir oph^^nnl^ there 
were differences that could not he hoiged ow; thoe 
Tras repugnance that d^ied i ec oadSi£ Ma> aad ¥inrs 
of Athena as it had been, and Ashens as it was thfoi^ 
Trhich kept them in the compass of one town as 6r 
apart as if rivers and mountains^ c&me or XMe^ had 
sundered them. 
t^ The enmity of Aristophanes iwTfwd with ^m 
years, and did not relax with tiie dastk of Fxmpiiipit 
The first known attack xtpon hxm was ntade in his 
comedy of ^The Achaznians* or ^Thss Chazeoal- 
Bumers." The last was made two jeazs after ^sad 
Electra's poet " had been struck down by a yet mors 
^ insatiate archer " than Aristophanes ^*fm»if The 
spirit that breathes in ''The Achazsians* reappears^ 
but with increased bitterness, in **' The Frt^s^* and to 
sharp censure on Zuripidean an is tddtd stxE diazper 
on Euripidean theolo^. Some modem writers on the 
subject of the Gre^ drama have contemplaied £azt> 
pides throuch the eyes of his great satirist. They 
Tr>:ght, perhaps, hare done better to consider, before 
fcZ>irxizc their witty leader, whether he was gniding 
Ujhz in th* rlz'-t read : whether the comic writer's 
c''.i^,VL.zzs rested on patriotic or moral, or en party 
^,T r^mr.z^ CT^iiiiis- Aristcnhanes ira^ a stubborn 
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Salamis and Mjcale, he held to be the type of good 
Athenians. The new schools appeared to him in the 
same light as Greek philosophy in general appeared to 
the sturdy old Sabine Cato — schools of impudence 
and lying. Pericles himself he seems never to have 
really liked, but set him below Myronides and Thucy* 
dides, men of the good old time, for the return of 
which, as all reactionists must ever do, he yearned in 
vain. Euripides, on the other hand, was a man of the 
new time, perhaps a little beyond as well as of it 
More cheerful views of humanity, ampler range of 
inquiry, greater freedom of thought, supplanted in his 
mind the gloomy superstition or the slavish faith of a 
past generation, with whom an eclipse was a token of 
the wrath of the gods, and by whom the sun was 
thought to be no bigger than a heavy-armed soldier's 
buckler. " Between the pass and fell incensed points ** 
of two such opposites there could be nothing but col- 
lision ; and the tragic poet laboured under this serious 
disadvantage, that he could not bring his antagonist on 
the stage. 

Yet the most ardent admirer of Euripides is com- 
pelled to allow that this indefatigable writer of plays 
and laborious student can hardly be ranked among 
successful poets. "It has been observed," says an 
eminent judge of Greek literature, " that the success 
of Euripides, if it is measured by the prizes which he 
is said to have gained, would not seem to have been 
very great ; and perhaps there may be reason to sus- 
pect that he owed much of the applause which he 
obtained in his lifetime to the favour of a party, which 
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was strong rather in rank and fortune than in nnm- 
bers, — ^the same which is said to have been headed by 
Alcibiades." — ''It is not quite certain that, even in 
the latter part of his career, Euripides was so popular 
as Sophocles. In answer to a question of Socrates, in 
a conversation with Xenophon, probably heard during 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, Sophocles is 
>>mentioned as indisputably the most admirable in his 
( art" * If, according to this very probable suggestion, 
Euripides were the poet of the few and not of the 
Athenians in general, his frequent failure to win the 
ivy wreath may easily be explained. Democracy, 
though in all times it delights in clubs, is very jealous 
of coteries, especially if composed of men well-to-do 
in the world, or of men noted for their learning or 
refinement, and particularly jealous would aU old- 
fashioned Cecropids be of a club in which Alci- 
biades was chairman. If^ however, the wayward 
Phidippidest of the comedy may sometimes have hin- 
dered the poet's success in a theatrical contest, he may 
as probably have atoned for this grievance at home by 
obtaining for him a better reception abroad. '' There 
were dwellers out of" Attica, without going to the 
realm of the Birds to find them. And among the de- 
pendencies of Athens, in the tributary islands and 
among the Greeks of the Lesser Asia, where Alcibiades 
had much influence, he may have been an efficient 
patron of the often, at home, mortified dramatist 

♦ Thirlwairs Hist, of Greece, iv. 273. 

+ Phidippides, in **The Clouds " of Aristophanes, is reputed 
to be ft caricature of Alcibiades. 
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An historiaxi, who inote centuries after Euripides 
bad passed beyond these and other vexations, cannot 
conceal his surprise that one Xenocles should have 
been the successful competitor in a contest >vith the 
son of Mnesaichus. He fairly calls the judges and 
spectators on the occasion a parcel of fools — dunder- 
heads unTTorthy to bear the name of Athenian. But 
in missing the first or even the second crown, Euripides 
only fared alike with .^schylus and Sophocles ; and 
that, with such samples of the two latter as liave come 
to our hands, is a much more remarkable circumstance 
than the one it puzzled Arrian to account for.* 
"What dramatic giants must they have been who strove 
for the mastery with the old Marathonian soldier, 
and with the Shakespeare of the Grecian world I Per- 
haps another cause occasionally cost Euripides the 
crown. He, like Ben Jonson, was at times perverse 
in the choice or in the treatment of his subjects. Even 
from the satire of Aristophanes it is plain that he 
had an unlucky propensity to tread on^ debatable, 
and even dangerous, ground. By his innovations in 
legendary stories, by occasionally tampering with crimi- 
nal passion, by perhaps carrying to excess his fondness 
for mere stage effect, he perplexed or offended his 
audience, not inclined to accept as an apology for the 
exhibition of wicked characters his plea that in the 
end they were all well punished for their 8ins.t Even 
his constant applauder from the benches, Socrates, had, 
it is said, once to implore him to cut out from a play 
certain offensive lines; and a story preserved by a 
• Various Histories, v. + Valerias Maxixnos. 
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Boman anecdotist shows that occasionally he was 
obliged to come on the stage himself, and crave the 
spectators to keep their seats until the end of the per- 
formance/ It seems that Euripides could give a tart 
reply to his audience when their opinions happened 
to differ from his own ; for when the whole house 
demanded that an offensive passage or sentiment in a 
tragedy should be struck out, he said, '* Grood people, 
it is my business to teach you, and not to be taught 
by you." How the " good people" took this curt 
rebuff is not recorded ; but if they damned his play, 
he at least did not, as Ben Jonson did, sulk for a few 
years and leave the " loathM stage" in dudgeon, after 
venting his wrath on the public by an abusive ode 
and some stinging epigrams. On the contrary, Euri- 
pides went on preparing plays for the greater and 
lesser seasons of the theatrical period, until he left 
Athens and his enemies therein — ^for ever. 
- Amid frequent disappointments, and smarting under 
the lash of the comic poets-r-for we may be sure that 
where an Aristophanes led the way, others, however 
inferior to him, would follow eagerly — ^Euripides at a 
moment of universal dismay perhaps enjoyed some per- 
sonal consolation. The mighty host which Athens had 
sent to Syracuse had been nearly annihilated. Of forty 
thousand citizens or allies that had gone forth, ten 
thousand only survived. Of her vast armament — vast 
if we bear in mind that her firee population fell below 
that of many English fourth-rate cities — not a war- 
galley, not a transport-ship returned to Peirseus : of 

* Valerius Maximus. 
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her soldiers, a handful only found refuge in a fnendly 
Sicilian to\nL The last months of autumn in 413 
B.C. Tvere months of national consternation and house- 
hold griel Not long since "we vrere reading of the 
general aspect of mourning for the slain at Berlin and 
other German cities. The mourning in Athens was of 
a deeper dye, since it was accompanied by dismay, if 
not despair, for the immediate future. Syracuse had 
been to Athens what Moscow was for Kapoleon. Yet 
early perhaps in the next year there reached the 
'' violet Queen " at first rumours, then credible reports^ 
and at last the glad assurance, that any Athenian 
prisoner who could recite scenes or passages from the 
dramas of Euripides was taken out of the dreary stone- 
quarries of Syracuse, was kindly entreated in Sicilian 
homes, was nursed if sick or wounded, and if not 
presently restored to freedom (for such self-denial the 
captors prized their captives too highly), yet treated 
not as a slave, but as a welcome and honoured 
guest Some indeed — ^how few or how many cannot 
be told — ^were suffered to return to Attica; and of 
these — poor gleanings after a bloody reaping — some 
can hardly have failed to go to the house of their 
deliverer, and with faltering voice and tearful eyes 
implored the gods, since they could not, to reward 
him. " Little thought we," they may be imagined to 
have said to him, " when we saw represented in your 
* Trojan Women' the desolation of a hostile city, troops 
of warriors dragged in chains to the black ships of the 
Achaeans, tender and delicate princesses told off to 
their allotted owners ; or again, in your ' Suppliants,* 
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the wives of the slain weeping for their husbands 
denied burial ; or that bloody meadow before the seven- 
gated Thebes strewn with the dead in your * Phoeni- 
cians ' — little then thought we that these mimic shows 
were but shadows of what we beheld on the banks of 
the Asinarus on that dreary October morning, when, 
faint and worn by our night-march, and maddened by 
thirst, captain and soldier, hoplite and peltast, we 
rushed into its stream, careless of the archers that lined 
its banks, and hardly recking of the iron sleet that 
struck down our best and bravest. By the magic of 
your song, though ' sung in a strange land,' we poor 
survivors were rescued and redeemed from graves and 
the prison-house, ixom hunger and nakedness, from 
the burning sun and the sharp night-frosts of autumn, 
and £rom what was as hard to bear, the scoffs of tlie 
insolent foe gazing down upon us from mom to eve, 
and aggravating by brutal taunts and ribald jests the 
pains of the living and the terrors of the dying." If 
the character of Euripides may be inferred from his 
writings, the most pathetic of Greek tragic poets — he 
who sympathised with the slave, he who so tenderly 
depicted women — wept at such moments with those 
who were weeping before him, and was cheered by 
these proofs that he had not written or lived in 
vain. 

The " Orestes " was the last play exhibited at Athens 
by Euripides ; and he must have quitted that city 
shortly afterwards, if he was in exile for two years. 
He was a self-banished man ; at least no cause is as- 
signed for his departure. Of the three great dramatic 
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poets whose works hare in part been preserved, one 
only died in bis birthplace. iEschylus quitted Athens 
in dudgeon at a charge of sacrilege, and Euripides ended 
his days at a foreign court After a short sojourn in 
l^Iagnesia, he went to Fella, the capital of the then 
small, and in the eyes of republican Greeks unimport- 
ant, kingdom of Macedonia. He was invited to it by 
the reigning sovereign, Archelaus, who in his way was 
a sort of Lorenzo de' Medici, attracting to his court 
artists, poets, and philosophers, and corresponding with 
them when at a distance. Among those whom he 
invited was Socrates ; but he, who cared for neither 
money nor goods, and who spoke his mind pretty freely 
at all times and to all people, declined going to Pella, 
thinking perhaps that he would make an indifferent 
courtier, and knowing that despots have (as well as 
long hands) their caprices. Archelaus — the Macedonian 
kings always affected to be zealously Hellenic— estab- 
lished a periodical 01}anpic festival in honour of 
Jupiter and the Muses, and perhaps spoke Greek as 
his native tongue, and with as good accent as Frederick 
the Great is said to have spoken French. At Pella 
Euripides met with a reception that may have led biTii 
to regret his not sooner quitting litigious and scurrilous 
Athens, where housewives abominated his name and 
doubtless pitied Cho&rilla and ^lelitto, and where ortho- 
dox temple-goers were scandalised by his theological 
opinions. Lucian mentions a report that the poet 
held some public office in Macedonia, which, seeing 
that he never meddled -inth even parish business at 
home, is scarcely probable. As little likely is it that 



can EtB Boon maevd uua uie grim uEmie Decame a 
paiasite at tbe court of Can Grande della Scala. 
AriBtotle, indeed, a more trustwortby authority than 
Lncian, tells the following story: — Decamnichua, a 
young Macedonian, and a favourite of the king, gave 
deep offence to Euripides by remarks on his bad 
breath. Complaint being made, the indiscreet youth 
was handed over to the incensed poet, with the royal 
permission to flog him ; and soundly flogged he seems 
to have been, since Decamnichus bore his chastisement 
in mind for six years, and then relieved his feelings by 
encouraging some friends or acquaintances, Euripides 
being out of reach, to murder Archelaus.* 

At the Macedonian court Euripides was not the only 
Athenian guest. His friend Agathon, flying perhaps 
from duns, critics, or public informers, found a royal 
ciiy a pluasanter residence than a democratic one. 
There, was the celebrated musical composer, Timolheus, 
whom, when he was liissed at the Odeum some years 
before, Euripides is said to have consoled by predict- 
ing thaf'he would soon have the audience at his 
feet " — a prophecy that was fully realised. His pre- 
sence at Fella may have been convenient to Euripides, 
who was then employed in putting Ihe last touches to, 
if not actually composing, two of his finest plays — 
" The Bacclionals " and the " Iphigenia at Auhs." 
There, too, was Chcerilus, an epic poet, who celebrated 
in Homeric verse the wars of the Greeks ^vith Darius 
and XeKses. The society at King Arehelaus's table, 
• AtiatoUe, Polities, v. 10, sec. 20. 
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60 richly famished irith celehrities, very probably 
sembled the better-known assemblages at Sans Sonci ; 
but we do not read that the Macedonian prince put on 
his crown, as Frederick the Great did his cocked-hat, 
when his guests, Baechi jpleni, were becoming per- 
sonaly or trespassing on the royal preserve of politica 

Euripides did not long ei^joy '' retired leisure." He 
died at Fella in the 76th year of his age, in the year 
406 B.C., having, as is supposed, quitted Athens in 
408. But his enemies, so far as it lay "with them, did 
not permit him to depart in peace, or even in reput- 
able fashion. One report, current indeed long after 
his decease, makes him to have been torn to pieces by 
mastiffs set upon him by two rival poets, Arrhidssus ) 
and Cratenas ; another, that he was killed by women j/^ 
when on his way to keep an assignation. This bit of [ 
scandal is probably an echo of his ill-repute at home a* 
as a woman-hater ; and the story of the mastifis may 
be a disguise of the fact that he was ''cut up" by 
Macedonian theatrical critics. Yet one who had been ^ 
handled as he was by Aristophanes and survived, might J 
well have set at nought all dogs, biped or quadruped : ^ 
and as to nocturnal trysts, they are seldom proposed, or 
at least kept, by gentlemen over threescore and ten.* 

* Tills stoiy of dogs and angry women is indeed noticed in 
some verses ascribed to Sophocles, who, as Schlegel says, uttered 
I ** some cutting savings against Euripides." To readers inter- 

I ested in the matter, it miy be convenient to be told that it is 

I mentioned by Athenscus, lK)ok xiii. jx 557. Against Sophocles, 

I if the gossip collected by Plutarch is accepted, there were 

also some ** sayings " of l similar kind, and far less creditable 
to him. 
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Far more pleasant is it to know that Sophocles was 
deeply affected bj his death, and in the next pla j he 
produced forbade the actors to wear crowns or their 
usual gorgeons dresses. The Athenians were prone 
to nnarailing regret Often they would say in their 
haste, ^ We are betrayed," and banish or pat to death 
men who had served them welL Socrates had not 
been dead many years, before, with '' woe that too late 
repented," they acknowledged having condemned a 
jnst man, and tamed* rabidly on his accosers for mis- 
leading them. And so, when Eoripides was no more, 
they sent envoys to Pella to bring home his remains. 
Bat his host Archelaos would not part with them, and 
buried them with much pomp and circumstance ; and 
his countrymen were fain to content themselves with 
a cenotaph on the road from Peiraeus to the city, and 
with a bust or statue of the poet, which they placed in 
the Dionysiac theatre. They, 

^ Slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raised the tardy bust ; " 

and they were not the first, nor will they be the last, 
of nations, to imagine posthumous homage compen- 
sation for years of detraction. Books or furniture 
that had belonged to Euripides were much sought for 
and highly prized by their possessors ; and Dionysius 
of Syracuse, himself a dramatic poet, and not an un- 
successful one, purchased at a high price his tablets 
and pen, and dedicated them in the Temple of the 
Muses in his own capital " They kept his bones in 
Arqua;" and there was seemingly, for centuries after 
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he was quietly innmed, a deep interest^ and even a 
tender sentiment, attached to his tomh. It was situated 
near the confluence of two rivers, where there appears 
to have been a house or caravansary, at which travellers 
refreshed themselves, attracted by the purity of the 
air. Of the rivers, one was noted for the unwholesome 
character of its water.* From another account it may 
be inferred that the tomb was much visited, even if 
pilgrimages were not made to itt 

On his cenotaph was graven the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

'' To Hellas* bard all Hellas gives a tomb : 
On Macedon's far shores his relics sleep : 
Athens, the pride of Greece, was erst his home. 
Whom now all praise and all in common weep." X 

These lines, attributed to Thucydides the historian, 
or to Timotheus the musician, are difficult to reconcile 
with the caricature-portraits of him by Aristophanes ; 
yet are consistent with the opinion that it was the con- 
servative party in Athens, and not Athenians generally, 
that were hostile to him in life, or to the memory of — 

• 

** Our Euripides, the human. 

With his dropping! of warm tears. 
And his touches of things common. 
Till they rose to touch the spheres." § 

In one thing he was happier than Sophocles — '^ op- 

• Vitrunus, viii. c. 3, 'Mortifera.' 
t Ammionus, xxvii. c. 4. 
t Translated by Mr Palcy. 
§ Browning, * Balaustion.* 
A. C. voL xiL D 
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p u r timilat c mortis** — intbepnodtjof hisdeatli; sinoe 
hft Ered sot, as his great nval did, long enoogb to hear 
of the ff*?7t*w^*^ pasMd on the victorioiis generals at 
AighiDSSy of the captme of the Athenian fleet at the 
Goat Bivei; and of the utter, hopeless, inetrierable 
min of the city he had celehiated so often in inmiortal 
rene, admonished so wisdj, and loved so welL 
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" In an his pieces there is the tweet hnnuoi Toice, the flnttoiiig 

human heart "—KsKXLif Digst. 



Whether it "vrere derised by finend or foe, the 
of ** Scenic Philosopher " for Euripides was given by 
one who had read his writings attentively.* His 
early studies, his inteiconrse with Socrates and other 
philosophers of the time, encouraged in so conteim- 
plative a mind as his habits of speculation on hnman 
and divine nature, and on such physical science as 
then existed. And as regarded dramatic composition, 
he was the first to bring philosophy on the stage. 
The sublime and gloomy genius of .fschylus was 
far more active than contemplative. His sentences 
are masses of concrete thought, when he descends 
from mere passion or imagination. Such inquiries as 
occupied Euripides appeared to him, as they did to 
Aristophanes, profane, or at the best idle, curiosity. 
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To .£sch]-las, the new rulers of Olympru, t&d the 
TiUns thej supplanted, were peisons u real u Hil- 
tiades or ThemistocleB. To bim, OlympiLs \na Isat a 
yet more Kuguat cooit of Areopagus, and Fates and 
Fniiea were dread realities, not metaphysical ab- 
stractioDS. Sophocles lived for art : in his devotion 
to it, and in the unmfQed calmness of hia t«mpeT, 
he was an Hellenic Goethe ; one, the central fire of 
whose genius, while it ^owed nndei all he wrote, 
rarely disturbed the equanimity of his spirit. Moral 
01 theological problems vexed him not. He cared not 
for the physics of Anaxagoras. Prot^oras's sceptical 
disquisitions touched him no nearer than Galileo's 
discoveries touched Shakespeare, or Hume's Essaj-s 
Samuel Johnson. The Jupiter of Sophocles was the 
Jnpiter of Phidias ; his Pallas Athene, the living 
counterpart of her image on the Acropolis. In ab- 
staining from such questions, he and .£schylus were 
perhaps wiser than Eoripides — considered sa an artist 
— was in his fondness for them. Had Shakespean 
been deeply versed in Hogcr Uacon'a works, or in 
those of Aquinas, his plays would not have been 
better, and might have been woree, for such physical 
or metaphysical studies. Entertainments of the stage 
are meant for the many rather than for the few ; and 
subjects that the many, if they listen to them ot oil, 
can scarcely fail to misinterpret, it U safer, as well as 
more artistic, to avoid. 

There were, however, at the time when Euripides 
was \\Titing for the theatre, especially after he had 
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that rendered contact between poets and philosophers 
almost tmavoidable. The rapid growth of speculative 
and rhetorical studies in the age, and perhaps with the 
sanction, of Pericles, has already been noticed. The 
understanding, hardly affected by the simple training 
of the young in the .£schylean period, had become, 
fifty yeais later, the primary aim of liberal education. 
He who could recite the whole Iliad or Odyssey was 
now looked upon, when compared with an acute 
rhetorician, as little better than a busy idler — all very 
well, perhaps, for enlivening the guests at a fonnal 
supper, or entertaining a loitering group in the streets. 
Even fools have sometimes portentous memories, but 
no fool could handle adroitly the weapons of a sound 
logician. Man was bom to be something better than a 
parrot ; he was meant to cultivate and to use '^ discourse of 
reason." To argue logically upon almost any premises, — 
to have words at command, to be ready in reply, fertile in 
objection, averse &om granting propositions, to possess 
much general knowledge, were accomplishments which 
no well-educated young Athenian, aspiring to make a 
figure in public, could do without The imi^inative 
epoch of .£schylu8 was departing, the scientific epoch 
of Aristotle was approaching, and the analytical stamp 
of Euripides's mind, great as its poetical force was, 
complied with those tendencies of the time. 

In thus reflecting the spirit of the age, Euripides 
only did what others before him had done, and what 
great poets will ever continue to do : — 

'' In ancient davs the name 
Of poet and of prophet was the same : '* 
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the gennine poet being alxrays in adrance of his 
fellow-men, and therefore frequently misunderstood or 
undervalued by them. The era of Dante is as deeply 
stamped, both on his prose and verse, as if he had 
designed to portray it He belonged partly to a period 
that was passing away, and partly to one that was 
near at hand. Trained in the lore of the schoolmen, 
he has something in common with Duns Scotus and 
the Master of Sentences; while by his homage to 
Virgil and Statins, he anticipated in his tastes the 
revival of classical literature. Milton, affected by the 
influence of Jonson and Fletcher, composed in his 
youth a masque and songs of Arcady ; in his mature 
manhood, the serious and severe Independent is mani- 
{eti, in all he wrote. Schiller is the herald of a revolu- 
tionary period, impatient of and discontented with the 
present Pope, in his moral essays and satires, repre- 
sents a time when sense and decorum ranked among 
the cardinal virtues, and when loftier and more robust 
forms of imagination or faith were accounted eictrava- 
gances. To this general law Euripides was no exception. 
He went before them, and so was misinterpreted by 
many among whom he lived. Within half a century 
after his death, his name stood foremost on the roll of 
Greek dramatic poets. If not a deeper, a more genial 
spirit — ^a spirit we constantly meet with in Euripideau 
plays — ^had superseded the grim theology of the Mara- 
thonian period; stage -poetry was indeed shorn of 
some of its grandeur, but it gained, in recompense for 
what it lost, profounder human feelings. 

That the Athenian theatre was not only a national 
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but a leligiotte institution, and to what extent and in 
what particulaTs it was so, has already been told in the 
volume of this series assigned to JEschylus. There 
had been, however, after the Persian had been hum- 
bled and Hellas secured and exalted, a silent change in 
the faith of the Athenian people, as well as in their 
mental training. As years rolled on over their ren- 
ovated city, though the forms of their myths and 
legends were retained, living belief in them was on 
the wane. They were accepted as respectable tradi- 
tions, and when they recorded the brave deeds of their 
forefathers, were jealously cherished, but no longer 
regarded with awe, or exempted from innovation. In 
the time of Euripides, there had appeared an historian, 
or perhaps more properly a chronicler — a man of much 
faiUi and honest piety, and yet one who scrupled not 
to canvass the credibility of tale and tradition, and 
sometimes even to find a secular explanation for 
spiritual doctrines. Herodotus, as well as Euripides, 
was under the influence, of the age, though he usually 
apologises for his doubts. Yet doubt he did. The 
Father of History, no less than the pupil of Anaxa- 
goras, disbelieved in the baneful efiects of an eclipse, 
and had, for his time, very fair notions of geography ; 
and if he thought that the gods envy human greatness, 
and sooner or later punish the pride of man, his faith, 
as contrasted with that of Phrynicus and iEschylus, 
was feeble, and his view of Destiny and the Benign 
Deities savoured more of habit than earnest conviction. 
In such matters the beginning of distrust is the dawn 
of a rationalistic epoch. The ancient faith of the 
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AtheniaxiB in the names and acts of their founders is 
on a par with that in the once accredited tale of Bmtus 
and other Trojans settling in Britain ; or of Joseph of 
Arimathea planting the first shoot of the holy thorn 
at Glastonbury. Joseph and Brutus, like Cecrops 
and Erectheus, have vanished from histoiy, and no- 
thing except the genius of a poet could recall from the 
shades and cloth^ with living interest Xing Arthur 
and the Knights of the Bound Table. Headers will 
perhaps pardon a short digression, if it tend to throw 
light on the dramatic art of Euripides, when contrasted 
with that of .£schylus ; or rather, on a change that 
took place in the taste of their respective audiences. 

The story of Orestes, in the handling of which 
.£schylus and Sophocles stand farthest apart from 
Euripides, is chosen as perhaps the most striking 
instance of the struggle between old faith and new 
rationa]ism, as exhibited in the Athenian drama. To 
the elder of these poets the symbolisms of the legend 
were perfectly clear. Apollo, a purifying and aveng- 
ing god, prescribes the duty and the mode of retribu- 
tion, and protects the avengers of blood. After the 
command has been issued to visit the death of Aga- 
memnon on his murderers, Pylades, in the legend, 
though almost a mute person in the drama, is Apollo*s 
principal agent in nerving Orestes to the execution of 
his dreadful task. Pylades was a Crisean by descent. 
Now, from the Homeric hymn to Apollo, it appears 
that the original Pythian temple was in the domain of 
the town of Crisa. At Crisa Orestes dwelt as an exile ; 
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and it is ftom that town that, accompanied by his 
monitor, the destined avenger set forth on his errand 
to Mycen». The near connection between Pylades 
and Apollo is implied also in the belief that he was 
the founder of the Amphictjonic Council which was 
held at Delphi In the '' Eumenides " he does not ap- 
pear; his function ceased when, in the "Libation 
Bearers," Clytemnestra and her paramour had paid 
the penalty of their crime : but in the latter play, it is 
the reproach of Pylades which screws to the sticldng- 
point the failing courage of Orestes. 

Sophocles had studied the same old legend. In his 
''Electra,** the bearer of the false intelligence that 
Orestes has been killed in the chariot -race at the 
Pythian games reports himself as sent by Phanoteus, 
the Phocian, a friend of Cl}i«mnestra, and so a likely 
person to apprise her that she need no longer live in 
dread of her son. Is'ow this Phanoteus is no other 
than a foe, though a brother, of Crisus, the father oi 
Strophius, and grandfather of Pylades. like Oros- 
manes and Ahriman, the brothers — Strophius and 
Phanoteus — dwelt in hostile regions: the former in 
the bright and cheerful city of Crisa, where the sun- 
god had his first temple ; the latter in another Criso, 
a dark and dreary spot, where Apollo's enemies, giants 
or gigantic warriors — Tityus, Autolycus, Phorbas, 
and the Phleg}'an8 — had their abode. Agamemnon's 
children accordingly look to Strophius for the coming 
avenger; ^gisthus and Clytemnestra to Phanoteus 
for timely warning of his approach.* 

* These reoiarks on the symbolism in the Orestean legend arc 
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It is not necessary to probe further the original 
legend. Enough has been shown to prove that 
.^Eschylus and Sophocles wove into their Orestean 
story portions of it, and therefore thought it suitable 
for their tragedies. Euripides, on the contrary, seems 
to have quite neglected it. He makes, indeed, Pylades 
a Delphian, but by banishing him from his country, 
after the work of retribution is complete, he severs the 
links of the symbolic stoiy. 

Is there any improbability in supposing Euripides, a 
man of the new era, to have viewed the grim though 
picturesque stories of the old and waning times as 
inconsistent with the bright, free, and intelligent 
Athens in which he dwelt 1 The pupil of Anaxagoras 
and Prodicus might well regard a people as little 
beyond the verge of barbarism for whom the priest 
was the philosopher, whose heroes yet strove with 
wild beasts, who trembled at the phenomena of 
nature, and among whom ignorance generally pre- 
vailed. And among such a people it was that 
the legends were created and cherished. Imagina- 
tion was strong, while reason was weak ; but did it 
therefore follow that men capable of reason should 
always remain children? Perhaps some insight into 
the feelings of Euripides on theological questions may 
be gleaned from the story of Socrates, who, while 
scrupulously worshipping the gods of the state, made 
no secret that he regarded them as little more than 
masks — nay, often as unworthy disguises — of the 

taken, greatly abridged, from K. 0. Miillcr's '* Essay on the 
'Eumenides' of Jlschylos," p. 181, English translation. 
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divine nature. For the opimouG of tlie philosopW, 
tbe Mftder is referred to the Tolome of this series in 
Trhich the viitings of Xenophon are treated o£ There 
is, howerer, a lemaduble passage in Plato's dialogae 
entitled 'Fhffido,' in which Socrates enumerates as 
one among the boons death will confer on him, t^ 
privilege be will hare, when he has shaken off this 
mortal coil, of knowing better the great gods, and of 
seeing them with a clearness of vision onattainable b; 
mortals on earth. Euripides, on his side, may hare 
held it to be part of a poet's high position to hint, if 
not to expound formally to his bearers, that the deities 
whom the tragedians represented as severe, revengefol, 
and relentlesa beings, were merciful as well as just, 
— that the humanity of Frometheus was at least as 
divine as the tyranny of Jupiter, or the feuds and 
ciprices of Apollo and Artemis. It was, perchance, 
among the offt^cee given by Euripides to the comio 
poeta, that his epiiitual and intangible god could not, 
like Neptune, Iris, Hercules, or Bacchus, be parodied 
by them on the stage. The idols of the temple were 
by the vulgar esteemed trae poitraits of the beings 
whom they affected to revere, but at whom they were 
always ready to laugh. Keptune and Hercules, in 
the comedy of the " Birds " of Aristophanes, . 
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ivritings, may easily have been misconstrued by men 
of tbe time, who appear to have had other motives 
also for disliking him. The singularity of his habits 
may have been one reason for their distaste of his 
opinions. If, as is possible, he belonged to none of 
the political factions of his time — ^neither a Cleonite, 
nor a partisan of Nicias, nor a hanger-on of the 
gracious-mannered and giddy Alcibiades — here may 
have been a rock of offence. " Depend upon it, my 
Fhidippides, no man of such odd ways as the son 
of ^Inesarchus can be soimd in morals or politics. 
Folks that shut themselves up have something in 
them wrong requiring seclusion." Perhaps a brief 
inquiry into his views on some matters may help to 
a better understanding of his opinions generally. 
Was he a bad citizen, as many reputed him to bel 
Was he a woman-hater to the extent he is accused 
of being, and beyond the provocation given by his 
wires t What were his notions about the condition 
and iratmeat of slaves t Can we discover from his 
writings bow he thought or voted in politics t Was 
he m idle dreamer t Was he a home-bred Diagoras 
of yido^ ontj less respectable, because less courageous, 
tban ti^at open scoffer t Bad taste he may have had, 
>>ct ii d^>»i not follow that he was therefore a bad 



Th* f'^sxtjfi 'yf being a bad citizen scarcely accords with 
til* Y^^**^ ff\h^ivm% fff Euripides, so far as they can 
f/^ ;t;&?7*?^ tt^/rtt hu. j/I/iys. A simOar accusation has 
'/«3««* 'i/t'fW}A ^jmmt Plato ; and both the one and the 
^Aiynf uaj If^xyt \fPi''j'jAiA from similar causes. Neither 
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the poet nor the philosopher took part in public affaire, 
or held, so lar as ^e know, of&ce under the elate. By 
the speech-loving AthenianB, for whom the law courts 
and the assembly of the people M'ei« theatres open all 
the year round, this was regarded aa an odious ain^i- 
laii^, if not a grave neglect of civic duty. Socrates, 
meditative as he was, could strike a good blow in the 
field when required, and filled an office under the 
thirty tyrants with credit to himsel£ Euripides and 
Plato may fairly have thought the public had advisers 
enough and to spare — that a good citizen could serve 
his country Ti-ith his pen or his lectures as effectively 
as by becoming one of the clamorous demagogues who 
grew under every hedge. It will hardly be denied 
that the patriarch of the Academy strengthened the 
foundations or enlarged the boundaries of moral science. 
Is the poet quite disentitled to a similar concession t 
Has any stage-poet, if we except Shakespeare, snpplied 
moralists and philosophers with more grave or shrewd 
maxims than he has donel Has any ancient poet 
taken wider oi more Ubeial views of humanity 1 

Again, the scenic philosopher was reputed unsound 
in his theology ; and this, no doubt, is an offence in 
every well - regulated community. "Without going 
beyond the bounds of England, we find that it was 
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of his character to be biassed by a person's opinions 
is not a discovery of modem times. It was by no 
means prudent for any one residing in Athens to be 
wiser than his neighbours in physical science, or to 
speak or write of the gods otherwise than custom 
sanctioned. The most orthodox of spectators at the 
theatre was justly shocked by being told, that the gods 
he had no scruples about laughing at in the " Frogs " 
or "Birds" of Aristophanes, were really little more 
than men's inventions — caricatures rather than por^ 
traits of the deity as contemplated by the philosopher. 
Why could not these dreamers be content with the gods 
that satisfied Solon the wise, or Aristides the just! 
And under every class of these offences Euripides seems 
to have come. He was neither a useful citizen nor a 
soimd believer ; he meddled with matters too high for 
him; the heresies he had imbibed in youth from 
Anazagoras dimg to him in riper years ; and, like Mb 
tutor, he deserved a decree of exile at least. He was 
a proud fellow, and thought himself too clever or too 
good for mixed society. He read much — ^he talked 
little ; and was that proper conduct in an Athenian 1 
In an evil hour came the Sophists to Athens, and it 
was with Sophists alone that Euripides delighted to 
consort So reasoned the vulgar, after the wisdom 
that was in them, and so they will reason unto the 
end of time. There can, however, be no doubt that 
Euripides in his heart despised the popular religion. 
He could not accept traditional belief : his masters in 
philosophy had trained him to think for himself; and 
with his strong sympathy for his fellow-men, he strove. 
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ineffectually indeed^ to deliver them, as he had been 
delixeied Viimaftlf^ ^m the bondage of costoniy &om 
apathy or ignorance. Compelled, by the la^re that 
regulated acenic exhibitions, to deal mth the gods as 
the state prescribed, or the multitude required, he 
could only insinuate, not openly proclaim, his opin- 
ions, either on politics or religion. Yet if unsocial, 
he was not timid, and it is really with extraordinary 
boldness that he attacks soothsayers in his plays. 
He puts into the mouth of the ingenuous Achilles 
— ^then a youth whose heart had not been hard- 
ened by war — ^the following attack on Calchas the 



** His lustral larers and his salted cakes 
With sorrow shall the prophet Calcbas bear : 
Away ! The prophet ! — wliat is he ? a man 
Who speaks 'mongst many falsehoods but few truths. 
Whene'er chance leads him to speak true ; when false, 
The prophet is no more." 

In the "Electra," Orestes says that he believes 
Apollo will justify his oracle, but that he deems lightly 
of human — that is, of professional — prophecies. 
Perhaps his dislike of prophets may have received 
new edge and impulse from the mischief done by them 
in encouraging by their idle predictions the Athenians 
to undertake the expedition to Sicily. And a time 
was at hand when the dupes of the soothsayers viewed 
their pretensions with as small favour as Euripides 
himself did. Deep was the wrath in the woe-stricken 
city, when the worst reports of the destruction of their 
fleet and armv at Syracuse were confirmed by eye- 
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witnesses, against the orators who had advised, and 
the oracle-mongers and prophets who had guaranteed, 
the success of that diBastrous expedition.* 

There was, indeed, much in the Homeric theology 
that, however well suited to the artist, was intolera- 
ble to the philosopher. The gods themselves were 
criminals, and Euripides made no secret that he 
thought them so. " He could not^" says K. 0. Miiller, 
''bring his philosophical convictions into harmony 
with the contents of the old legends, nor could he 
pass over their incongruities." Yet far advanced as 
he was beyond his time, the time itself was not quite 
unprogressive. .£schylu8, who belonged to an earlier 
generation, and Sophocles, who avoided every disturb- 
ing force as perilous to the composure of art, accepted 
the Homeric deities as they found them. !N; evertheless 
jGdth in them was in the sear and yellow lea( and the re- 
verence that should accompany old age was nearly worn 
out The court of Areopagus in Athens was, without 
any similar external violence, sharing the fate of our 
High Commission Court in the seventeenth century. 
It no longer took cognisance of every slight ofifence 
against religion ; it consulted its own safety by letting 
the gods, in many instances, look after their own 
affairs. Euripides was at the most a pantheist. He 
believed in the imity of God, in His providence, His 
omnipotence, His justice, His care for human beings. 
Supreme mind or intelligence was his Jupiter — the 
destroyer of the Typhon, unreasoning faith, his 
Apollo. Aristophanes, who professed to believe, and 

* Thucydides, viiL c 1. 
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not Euripides, who professed to doubt, was the leal 
scofifer. 

There is space for only a few samples of the monl 
opinions of Enripides. Shakespeaie's reputation with 
posterity might have fared veiy scurvily had there 
been a great comic poet among his detractors, opposed 
to him in theology or politics, or jealous of the company 
kept by him at the Mermaid. Only impute to the 
author personally the sentiments he ascribes to lago, 
lachimo, Sichard of Gloucester^ Edmund in '' Lear," or 
Lady Macbeth, — prefer to certain things connected with 
his marriage or his poaching, — and the purest in morals 
as well as the loftiest in thought of our own scenic poets 
would have made as poor a figure as Euripides did in 
his time, whether it were on the grounds of lus creed, 
his civic character, or his private life and conTersa- 
tion. ''Enyie," says Chaucer, in his 'L^ende of Good 
Women,* 

^ Is lavender to the court alway. 
For she ne parteth neither night ne day 
Out of the house of Csesar ;" 

and the envy of one generation becomes with the 
credulous the &ct of another. '' In the first place," as 
Mr Fdey most justly observes, '' many of lus senti- 
ments which may be said to wear an equivocal com- 
plexion, as the famous one, — 

^ If the tongue swore, the heart abides unsworn,**— 

have been misconstrued as undermining the very foun- 
dations of honour and virtue. They are assumed to be 
A. c. voL xiL E 
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general Btatements, whereas they really have only a 
/special reference to existing circumstances, or are at 
least susceptible of important modifications." The same 
may be said of a verse of Euripides that Julius Caesar 
VTBB fond of quoting ; — 

« If ever to doill be good, 'tis for a crown ; 
For that 'tis lawful to push right aside : 
In other things let virtue be the guide." 

But the Soman perverted to his own ends a sentiment 
well suited to the character — ^a false and violent one — 
of the speaker, Eteodes.* 

Some injury has been done to Euripides by the 
abundance of ftagments from his pla3rs that are pre- 
served. Undoubtedly many of these " wear an equi- 
vocal complexion," — as, for example — 

^ What must be done by mortals may be done ;" 

or — 

^ Nor shameful aught unless one deem it so ;** 

but we know not the speakers of the words, nor the 
circumstances under which they were spoken. 

What are the proo& of an often-repeated assertion 
that Euripides was a sensual poet f On the score of 
indecency the comic poets are rather damaging wit- 
nesses — ^to themselves. Have the Germans, have we 
ourselves, no poets infinitely more culpable in this 
respect than Euripides? A very third-rate contri- 
butor to the English drama of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries would the Greek poet have 
been, had he written nothing worse than we find 

• Phoenician Women, v. 573. 
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in his extant plays or the fragments of his lost 
ones. And on this delicate question we have a most 
unexceptionable witness in his favour — ^no less a per- 
son than the decent and pious Aristophanes himself ! 
The " Phaedraa " and " Stheneboeas " of Euripides, we 
are told by him, were dangerous to morals.* Yet in 
another of his comedies he says that in consequence 
of Euripides's plays women mended their manners.t 
Here, with a Tengeance, has " a Daniel come to judg- 
ment ! '' — ^the woman-hater, it seems, had been preach- 
ing with some success to a female congregation. The 
purity of the poet's morals, so far as they can be in- 
ferred from his writings, is displayed in his Hippo- 
lytus, in the chaste Farthenopseus in the " Suppliant 
Women," in the Achilles of his "Iphigenia," and 
above all, in the character of the boy Ion. " Conse- 
crated to Apollo, and devoting himself wholly to the 
service of the altar, he speaks of his patron god in lan- 
guage that would not dishonour a better cause. One 
cannot help feeling that the poet must have been at 
heart a good man who could make a virtuous asceticism 
appear in so amiable a light. "^ 

" Let me tell you," says Councillor Pleydell, " that 
Glossin would have made a very pretty lawyer, had he 
not been so inclined to the knavish side of his profes- 
sion." It cannot be denied that Euripides has some 
tendency of the sort He employs frequently, and 
seemingly without much compunction, the arts of 
felsehood and deceit The tricksters in his tragedy 

♦ "Frogs," 1049. + "Thesmopli." 898. 

J Paley. Preface to Euripides. 
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are the forerunners of the tricksters of the New 
Comedy — the "fallax servus" of the Menandrian 
drama. But as respects truth, in the modem import 
of the word, the morality of the ancients was not that 
of the modems. The latter profess to abhor a lie ; the 
former — ^more pmdently and consistently perhaps — 
made no professions at all on the subject The crafty 
Ulysses, rather than the bold Achilles, is the type of 
an Achaean; Themistodes, far more than Aristides, 
that of an Athenian Greek. Euripides, who represents 
men as they are, and not as they ought to be, did not 
disdain to employ in his plays this common feature 
of his age and nation, but in none of them has he 
depicted such a thorough - going scoundrel as the 
Sophoclean Ulysses in the " Philoctetes." 

In what sense of the word was Euripides a hater of 
women — ^for that he occasionally spoke ill of them is 
beyond doubt 1 His character is indeed a difficult one 
to interpret — on the surface full of inconsistencies; 
and seeing these only, it is easy to understand why 
he was less reyered than iEschylus, less esteemed or 
beloved than Sophocles. Below the surface, however, 
it is possible to discover a certain unity of purpose 
in him, and it is traceable in his sentiments on the 
female sex. First, let the position of women among 
the Greeks in general be remembered. They lived in 
almost Oriental seclusion. What was expected from 
a good wife is shown in a very instructive passage of 
Xenophon's treatise, * The Economist or Householder.' 

Ischomachus, the principal speaker in the dialogue, 
describes how he had '^ trained his wife, at the time he 
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espoused her, an inexpeiiexiced girl of fourteen, to the 
duties of her position. The account that ensues of the 
functions of an Athenian married kdy would be appli- 
cable, if ire except the greater restriction on her per- 
sonal liberty, to a hired housekeeper of the present 
day. Her business is to nurse her children, to main- 
tain discipline among her sLares ; to be diligent herself 
at her web, in the management of her kitchen, larder, 
and bakehouse, and in her caie of the fQmituie, ward- 
robe, and household property of all kinds ; to select a 
well-qualified stewardess to act under herself, but to 
allow no undue confidence in her to interfere with her 
own habits of personal superintendence; to remain 
continually within doois ; she will find abundance of 
exercise in her walks to and from different parts of the 
premises, in dusting clothes and carpets, and baking 
bread or pastry." " From all this it appears, that what 
are now considered essential qualifications in a married 
lady of the upper class — ^presiding at her husband's 
table, receiving his guests, or enlivening by her con- 
versation his hours of domestic retirement— entered as 
little into the philosopher's estimate of a model wife as 
into that of his countrymen at large. Like Pericles, 
Socrates" — and, we may add, Euripides — "could 
appreciate female accomplishments in an Aspasia or a 
Theodota," * but hardlv looked for them in wives so 
trained and employed as was that of Ischomachus. 
If Euripides were generally a woman-hater, he was 
i at least not always consistent in his aversion. Ko one 

; of the Athenian stage-poets has written more to the 

i • Colonel Murt's Hist, of Greek Literature, v. 468. 
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credit of good women, or more delicatelj or tenderly 
delineated female cliaiacters. For this assertion it is 
sufficient to cite Poljzena in lus *' Hecuba/' Macaria in 
" The Children of Hercules," Evadne in " The Suppli- 
ant "Women," the sisterly deTotion of Electra in his 
" Orestes," Iphigenia in both of the plays bearing her 
name, and the sublime self-sacrifice of the noble and 
loving Alcestis. Even Hecuba and Jocasta are braver 
and wiser than the men about them, and these old, 
afflicted, and discrowned queens have neither youtli 
nor personal charms to recommend them. Phaedra he 
represents not as a vicious woman, but as the helpless 
victim of an irate deity ; while in the ** Medea " the 
fierce and revengeful heroine has all our sympathy, 
while Jason has all our contempt* 

And if Euripides were reprehensible for his opinions 
on women, what shall we say of his antagonist Aris- 
tophanes 1 Had the wives and daughters of Athens 
no cause of complaint against their caricaturist 1 If 
the pictures drawn of them in his '' Lysistrata " and 
'^ Thesmophoriazusse " be not wholly fanciful, what 
woman sketched by Euripides would not be too good 
for such profligate companions ? The female characters 

* Adolph Scholl, the author of an excellent life of Sopho- 
cles, reminds his readers that the very female characters which 
Euripides is sometimes taxed with selecting, because they 
were particularly wicked, for his themes, were brought on the 
stage by Sophocles in dramas now lost — e.^., Pheedra, Sthene- 
bcea, Ino, Medea often, ^rope, Althsea, Eriphyle, &>c. t,c, ; and 
he notices also that Euripides, in many of his dramas, atoned, 
if there was any occasion to do so, for his portraits of the bad, 
by his numerous delineations of good women. 
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of Sophodes aie perhaps worthier of admiration than 
those of his rival ] but the pencil that traced Antigone, 
Deianara» and Tecmessa, drew ideal heroines : that of 
Euripides painted human beings^ creatures with strong 
passions, yet stronger affections, with a deejv sense of 
duty, of religion, as in the instances of Theonoe in 
his ^ Helen," of Andromache, and Antigone, — ^women 
who may be esteemed or loved, women who walk 
the earth, sharing heroically, sympathising tenderly 
with, the sorrows and sufferings of their partners in 
affliction. The zealous champion of the gods of the 
state was, we have seen, an arch-scoffer at all loftier 
forms of belief; the satiric pen that wrote down Euri- 
pides as a hater of women was held by the arch- 
libeller of their sex.* 

Kor was the humanity of the poet less conspicuous 
in his feelings towards slaves. And again we have 
to notice something inconsistent with his supposed 

* Might sot our Fletcher be f&irly taxed with woman- 
hating by readers who pick out such passages only as suit their 
Dim views, or ascribe to the author himself the opinions he 
puts into the mouths of his dramatis persofUB t The Greek poet 
has not written anything half so injurious to women as the fol- 
lowing lines from the " Night-Walker," act ii. so. 4 :— 

Oh ! I hate 
Their noise, and do abhor the whole sex heartily. 
They are all walking devils, harpies. I will study 
A week together, how to rail sufficiently 
Upon 'em all ; and that I may be furnish't, 
Thou Shalt buy all the railing books and ballads 
That malice has invented against women. 
I will study nothing else, and piactise 'em, 
TiU I grow fat with curses." 
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a cheating^ lying, and sensual rarlet He may have 
imbibed ^m his fiiend Socrates some of his humane 
notions on women or skves, or he may have forestalled 
them ; or, which is qnite as possible, haTo reflected in 
his dramas a liberal feature of the time fostered alike 
by the poet and the philosopher. 

The feelings of slaves towards a kind and gracious 
mistress are thus deteribed in the ^'Alcestis." She, 
immediately after bidding the last farewell to her 
children, takes leave of her servants : — 

*' All of the household servants wept as wiell, 
Moved to compassion for their mistress : she 
Extended her right hand to all and each, 
And there was no one of such low degree 
She spoke not to, nor had an answer from." — (6.) 

And again, in the same play, the slave appointed to 
wait on Hercules thus expresses himself : — 

** Neither was it mine 
To follow in procession, nor stretch forth 
Hand, wave my lady dear a last farewell, 
Lamenting who to me and all of us 
Domestics was a mother : mvriad harms 
She used to ward awav from everv one. 
And mollify her husband's ireful mood."— (R) 

The messenger, a slave, in the " Orestes," thus recounts 
to Electra his loyalty to her family : — 

" Hither I from the countrv came, and entered 
The gates, solicitous to hear tiie doom 
Of thee and of Orestes ; for th v sire 
I ever loved, and in thv house was nurtured. 
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Tme, I am poor, yet not the less am loyal 
To those who have been kind to me of yore." 

— (Alford.) 

Connected perhaps with his sympathy with women 
and an oppressed class of men is his practice of bring- 
ing on the scene young children. He puts them in 
situations that cannot fail to have touched the hearts 
of a susceptible people. In the " Iphigenia in Anlis," 
the infant Orestes is employed to work on Agamem- 
non's parental love. The little sons of Alcestis add to 
the pathos of her parting words. In the "Trojan 
Women," a drama of weeping and lamentation nearly 
" all compact," the fate of Astyanax is the most touch- 
ing incident In the " Andromache," the little Molos- 
sus is held up by his great-grandsire Peleus in order 
that he may loosen the cords by which his mother^s 
hands are bound. Maternal love adds a human ele- 
ment to the wild and whirling passion of Medea. 
£acine, who profoundly studied Euripides, did not 
neglect this device for producing emotion. In his 
" Andromaque," Astyanax is made to contribute to the 
pity of the scene, although the etiquette of the French 
stage did not permit of his appearing on it. Did this 
innovation — if it were one— take its rise from a prac- 
tice not uncommon in the law courts, for defendants 
to appeal to the mercy of the jurors by exhibiting their 
^vives and children 1 Whether the courts borrowed it 
from the theatre, or the theatre from the courts, such 
a display, however foreign to our notions of the 
sobriety of justice, indicates a kind, if not an equi- 
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table, feeling in the audience, and one wliicb the 
advocate of the slave vrould share with them. 

We mnst na<v dismiss the scenic philosopher, trust- 
ing that some of the facts, if not the arguments, adduced 
on lus behalf, may prevail irith English readers so far 
as to lead them to take a more favourable view of his cha- 
racter than has been given in some ancient or modem 
accounts of it. Had he been less philosophic, he 
would probably havo been more successful at the time, 
and less obvious to critical shafts then and afterwards. 
Yet that so many of his works should have been pre- 
served, can scarcely have been a mere accident. Some 
attraction or charm there was in them that touched the 
heart of Hellas from its eastern to its western border, 
and so held above water a fourth at least of his writings, 
when the deluge of barbarism or bigotry swept away so 
many thousands of Greek dramas, and among them some 
that had borne off the crown from ^Eschylus or Sopho- 
cles. '^ Sunt lacrimse rerum, et mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt." The very tenderness of Euripides, though 
taxed with effeminacy or degradation of art by critics 
of the Aristophanic school, may have had its influence 
in the salvage of seventeen plays and fragments of 
others, exceeding in number the sum of those of both 
his extant compeers. 

Having passed in review the times, the life, and 
other circumstances relating to Euripides, we may now 
pass on to a survey of his dramas. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALCB8TI8. — MEDEA. 

** She came forth in her bridAl robes trrayed^ 
And 'midst the graceful statues, round the hall 
Shedding the calm of their celestial mien, 
Stood, pale, yet proudly beautiiul, as they : 
Flowers in her bosom, and the star-like gleam 
Of jewels trembling from her braided hair. 
And death upon her brow." 

— Feucia Heuavs. 

Pabtlt on account of its being the fourth play in the 
order of representation, as well as from a supposed comic 
vein in the character of Hercules, the ** Alcestis " has 
been considered as a satiric after-piece, or at least a 
substitute for that appendage to the tragic trilogy. 
But no reader of this domestic play, whether in the 
original or translation, will find mirth or satirical 
banter in it The happy ending may entitle it to be 
regarded as a comedy in the modem sense of the term, 
although imtil the very last scene it draws so deeply 
on one main element of tragedy, pity. At most, the 
" Alcestis " is what the French term coi nedl^ Jjcmnorp^ 
ante. Tso one of the extant dramas of Euripides, as 
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a whole, is so pathetic. The leader feels now, as the 
spectatois doubtless felt at its representation, that it is 
not because of the rank of the sufferers we sympathise 
with them. It is not Admetus the king, but Admetus 
the husband, whom we commiserate: that she is a 
queen adds nothing to our admiration of the tender 
and self-deToting Alcestis. Among the feiults found 
with this drama is one that sounds strangely to modem 
ears. It wrought, say the objectors, upon the feelingaof 
spectators by an exhibition of woe beneath the dignity 
of the sufferers, who are therefore degraded by the 
pity excited on their behall This seems "hedging 
kings " with a most preposterous '' divinity," — setting 
them apart from common humanity by making them 
Toid of human affections. If to touch an audience 
through the medium of household sorrows were a blot 
in Greek tragedy, it will scarcely be accounted a 
blemish by modem readers. 

The story of the ** Alcestis" is founded upon some 
legend or tradition of northem Greece, probably 
brought thither from the East The Fates have 
marked Admetus, king of Pherse, in Thessaly, for 
deatL Apollo has prevailed upon tiie grim sisters to 
grant him a reprieve on one condition — ^that he finds 
a substitute. In the first instance he applies to his 
father and mother, aged people, but they decline being 
vicariously sacrificed. His wife Alcestis alone will 
give her life for his ransom. Apollo does Admetus 
this good turn because he has himself, when condemned 
by Jupiter to serve in a mortal's house, been kindly 
treated by the Phersan king. When the play opens, 
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the doom of Alcestis is at hand. She is sick unto 
death; and Death himself^ an impersonation similar 
to that of Madness in the "Mad Hercules," is at the 
palace gate awaiting his prey. The grisly fiend, sus- 
pecting that Apollo intends a second time to defraud 
him of his dues by interposing for Alcestis as he had 
done for Admetus, is in no gracious mood; but the 
god assures him that his interest with the Fates is 
exhausted. The following scenes are occupied with 
the parting of the victim from her husband, her chil- 
dren, and her household, and a faithful servant de- 
scribes the profound grief of them alL In the midst 
of tears and wailings, and just after death has claimed 
his own, an unlooked-for guest arrives. Hercules, most 
stalwart of mortals, but not yet a demigod, enters. He 
is on his road to Thessaly, sent on one more perilous 
errand by his enemy Eurystheus. He is struck by 
the signs of general woe in the household. He pro- 
poses to pass on to another friend of his in Pherse, but 
Admetus will not hear of what he regards a breach 
of hospitable duties, and gives orders to a servant 
to take Hercules to a distant chamber, and there 
set meat and drink before him. The guest^ much 
perplexed by all ho sees, but foiled in his inquiries, 
and led to suppose that some female relative of Ad- 
metus is dead, goes to his dinner, prepared to esgqy 
it^ although, under the circumstances, it must be a 
solitary meaL Unaware of the real state of things, he 
greatly scandalises his attendant by his appetite, and 
still more by breaking out into snatches of convivial 
songs. ** Of all the gormandising and unfe^ing ruffians 
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I ever met iriih," says the dave in Tndtingy "this 
fellow iB the Trorst. He eats like a half-fanuahed 
vr<M^ drinks in proportion, calls for more than is set 
before him, and sings, or rather howls, his ribald songs 
oat of all tone, — 

^ ' While we o' the household monmed our mistzess — 

monnied, 
That is to say, in silence — ^never showed 
The eyes, which we kept wetting, to the guest — 
For there Admetos was imperative. 
And so, here am I helping to make at home 
A gaest, some fellow ripe for wickedness. 
Bobber or pirate, while she goes her way 
Out of her house. 



Never yet 
Beceived I worse guest than this present one."* — (R) 

''Nor content with being voracious and dainty, he 
drinks till the wine fires his brain." 

Hercules marks the rueful visage of his attendant^ 
and thinking that Admetus has bidden him be as 
cheerful as usual, the family affliction being only a 
slight one, rates him roundly for his woe-begone looks: 

** Hercules, Why look'st so solemn and so thougjhtFab- 
Borbedl 
To guests, a servant should not sour-iaced be, 
But do the honours with a mind urbane. 
Whilst thou, contmriwise, beholding here 
Arrive thy mastei^s comrade, hast for him 
A churlish visage, all one beetle-brow — 
Having regard to grief that's out of door ! 
Come hither, and so get to grow more ^nse. 
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Where is be gone to burr ber ? wbere am I 
To go and find her ? 

tServant. By the road tbat leads 

Straigbt to Larissa, tbon wilt see the tomb 
Ont of tbe suburb, a carved sepulcbre.** — (B.) 

But as soon as Hercules extracts from tbe ser- 
vant tbe real cause of tbe family grief, all levity de- 
parts from him. He is almost wrotb witb bis friend 
for sucb overstrained delicacy, and hurries out to 
render him such '' yeoman's service " as no one except 
the strongest of mankind can perform. Alcestis has 
been laid in ber grave ; tbe mourners have all come 
back to the palace ; and Death, easy in his mind as to 
Apollo, and secure, as be deems himself, from inter- 
ruption, is making ready for a ghoulish feast on her 
corpse. But he has reckoned without the guest He 
finds himself in the dilemma of foregoing his prey or 
being strangled, and he permits his irresistible antago- 
nist to restore the self-devoted Avife to the arms of her 
disconsolate and even more astonished husband.* 

With the instinct of a great artist, Euripides cen- 
tralises the interest of tbe action in« Alcestis alone; 
and in order to show how perfect the sacrifice is, he 
endows the victim with every noble, tender, and loving 

* Never has rationalising^ of old-world stories made a bolder 
stride than in the case of this play. Late Greek writers ascribe 
the decease of Alcestis to her having nursed her husband 
through a fever. She takes it herself, and is laid out for dead, 
\ when a physician, sharper-sighted than the rest of the faculty 

i at the time, discovers that the vital spark is not extinct, and 

> cheats death of his foe by remedies unluckily not mentioned 

I for the benefit of posterity. 

i A. c. voL xiL F 
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ing shadows on the dial often lender the old less 
sensible of otheis* iroe. And this tribute from the 
elders of the neighbourhood completes the circle of 
grief on the removal of Alcestis from all she had loved 
—from the cheering sunlight, the lucid streams, the 
green pastures, which from the palace windows had so 
often gladdened her eyes. 

Next to Alcestis in interest is her deliverer. 
Without Hercules the play would, like '' The Trojan 
Women," have been too ''infected with grid" Al- 
most from the moment of his entrance a ray of hope 
begins to streak the gloom, and this an Athenian 
spectator would feel more immediately than an Eng- 
lish reader. The theatrical as well as the legendary 
Hercules, if not a comic, was at least a cheery, person- 
age. On his right arm victory rested. He was no 
stranger to the Pheneans. His deeds were sung at 
festivals, and told by the hearth in winter. The vexy 
armour he wore was a trophy: the lion's skin he 
had won in fight with a king of beasts : with his dub 
he had slain the wild boar who had gored other mighty 
huntexs : he had wrestled with and prevailed over the 
giants of the earth : he was as generous and genial as 
he was valiant and strong : none but the proud and 
cruel fear him : he has ever kind words for women and 
children : his presence, when he is off duty, is a holi- 
day : he may sing out of time, yet his laugh is music 
to the ear. 

The other dramatis personce are kept, perhaps pur^ 
posely, in the background. Admetus makes almost 
as poor a figure in tliis play as Jason does in the 
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'^ Medea." Self-preseiration is the leading feature in 
his cbaiacter. He loves Alcestis muclii bat he loves 
himself more. He cannot look his situation in the 
face. For some time he has known his wife's promise 
to die for him, but, tmtil the hour of its fulfilment is 
striking, he is too weak to realise the import of her 
pledge. He lays flattering unction on his soul — ^per- 
haps somewhat in this wise: ''My wife, as well as 
myself must one day die : perchance the Fates may 
not be in haste for either of us — ^may even, with 
Apollo to friend us, renew the bond." When the 
inexorable missive comes for her, he is indeed deeply 
cast down : yet even then there is not a spark of man- 
liness in him. Provided the Fates got one victim, 
they might not have been particular as to which of the 
twain was ** nominated in the bond.** But no— for him 
there is a saving clause in it, and he will not forego 
the benefit of it He will do everything but the one 
thing it is in his power to do, to prove his cox^ugal 
affection. There shall be no more mirth or feastix^ 
in his dominions ; the sound of tabret and harp shall 
never more be heard in his dwelling ; black shall be his 
only wear ; no second wife shall occupy the room of his 
first; had he the lute of Orpheus, he would go down to 
Pluto's gloomy realm, and bring her to upper air. He 
'' doth profess too much : " he lacks the heroic spirit 
that dwelt in Polyxena, Macaria, and Iphigenia. Some 
excuse for one so weak as Admetus may perhaps be 
found in the view of death, or life after death, taken 
by the Greeks generally. Even their Elysian fields 
were inhabited by melancholy spectres. For with 
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them, to die either was to be annihilated or to pan a 
monotonous existence without fear but also without 
hope. In the one case Wordsworth's lines are appli- 
cable to ihem as well as to '' Lucy :" — 

** No motion has she now, no force : 
She neither hears nor sees ; 
BoUed round in earth's diurnal course^ 
With rocks and stones and trees^" 

They held with Claudio that 

** The weariest and most loathM worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on natiue, ii a paradise 
To what we fear of death.** * 

Or they would say with the great Achilles in the Shades, 
when Ulysses congratulated him on being so honoured 
among dead heroes : — 

** Renowned Ulysses, think not death a theme 
Of consolation : I had rather live. 
The servile hind for hire, and eat the bread 
Of some man scantQy himself sustained, 
Than sovereign empire hold o'er all the Shades.**t 

There may be an approach to comedy in the scene 
between Admetus and his father Pheres. The son 
asks his grey-haired sire, who brings gifts to the funeral, 
^'ii he is not ashamed of himself for cumbering the 
ground so longt Why did he not, an old fellow and 
a useless, take the place of poor Alcestis t" Pheres 
repli^ and with some show of reason, " If you were 

* "Measure for Measure." i Odyssey, zi (Cowper.) 
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inqaiiehowpainteBiepreaentedhiiD. He is delineftted 
on vases either as doing Talisnt deeds with his dab or 
by his filial anowsy or as indqlging himself with the 
wine-cnp. In one instance his weapons have been 
stolen fiom him by the God of Love, and he himself 
is mmung after a gid who has carried off his pitcher. 
The tragedians also do not treat him with much cere- 
mony in their dramas: he was only a Boeotian hero, 
and 80 they took liberties with him. 

This choral song, the last in the play, comes imme- 
diately before the reappeanmce of Herenles with the 
rescued Aloestis: — 

^ I too hare been borne along 
Through the airy realms of song. 
Searched I have historic page. 
Yet ne'er fomid in any age 
Power that with thine can Tie, 

Masterless Necessity. 
Thee nor Oipheus* mystic ecroUs 
Grared by him on Thracian pine, 
Thee nor Pboebus* art contrcds, 

JEscnlapian art divine. 
Of the Powers thou alone 
Altar hast not, image, throne : 
Sacrifices wilt thou none. — 
Pains too shurp for mortal state 
Lay not on me, mighty Fate. 
JoTC doth aye thy bests iiilfil. 
His to work and thine to wilL 
Hardest iron delved from mine 
Thou canst break and bend and twine : 
Harsh in purpose, heart of stone. 
Merer is to thee unknown. 
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Thee, Admetiis, in the bandi 
Of her ctem vnyieldijig haiuU 
Hath the taken ; but resign 
Thy life to her— it iB not;thine 
By thy weeping to restore 
Those who look on light no more. 
Even the bright sons of heaven 
To dimnffss and to death are given. 
She was loved when she was here ; 
And in death we hold her dear : 
Let not her hallowed tomb be past 
As where the common dead are east ; 
Let her have honour with the blest 
Who dwell above ; her place of rest 
When the traveller passeth by. 
Let him say, ' Within doth lie 
She who dared for love to die. 
Tbon who now in bliss dost dwell, 
Hail, blest soul, and speed us well ! ' " ^ 
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To combine in the same chapter Alcestis with 
Medea, may appear like yoking the lamb with the 
lion ; and so it would be, were the Colchian princess 
the mere fury for which she is often taken. But 
Euripides had too deeply studied human character not 
to be aware that in nature there are no monsters— 
none at least lit for the ends of dramatic poetry ; and 

* Partly translated by the late Dean Alford. Gray, in his 
fine ode, "Daughter of Jore, relentless power," had this choral 
song before him, as well as the verses of Horace which he pro- 
posed to imitate. 
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accoidinglj his Medea, though deeply wionged, is yet 
a woman who loved not wisely but too welL Even 
Lady Macbeth, though far more ciiminal than the 
heioine of this tiagedy, since she had no wiongs to 
avenge, but sins for ambition's sake alone, is not en- 
tirely devoid of human feeling. With similar truth, 
both of art and observation, the Greek poet gives 
Medea a woman's heart even in the moments when 
she is meditating on her fell purpose. 

Aristotle's judgment that Euripides, although he 
does not manage eveiything for the best in his plots or 
his representations of life, is the most pathetic of dra- 
matic poets, is especially true of this tragedy. The 
hold that it has in evezy age retained upon spectators 
as well as readers, is a proof of the subject being chosen 
welL It was translated or adapted by Boman drama- 
tists ; it was revived in the early days of the modem 
theatre in Europe; it is still, wedded to immortal 
music, attractive ; and no one who has seen the part 
of Medea performed by Pasta or Grisi will question its 
effect on an audience. 

On the stage Medea appears under some disadvan- 
tage. The worse elements of her nature are there 
active; the better appear only how and then. She 
is placed in the situation described by Shake- 
speare: — 

<' Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasms or a hideous dream : 
The genius, and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
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A little fartber aa we heye this descxiption of lier : — 

'^ She nid, die lOK ; 
Her aiaidai dbambei^ft ioHtazj floor 
THth ticmUiqg iteps che trod : she reached the door, 
Fein to her nstex^e ndghboiiniig bower to heste ; 
And jet the threshold hardly hed she passed. 
Sodden her £dlxiig feet are checked hj ahame. 
And kmg she lingered there, then bade die came. 
Oft aa desiie would diire her foitb again. 
So oft does maiden bashlblneaB restrain. 
Thiice die essayed to go, thrice stopped, tben prone 
In anguish on her conch behold her thrown."* 

- Sncb was Medea a few yean only — if there be ancb 
a thing aa dramatic time — before the tragedy begins. 
Her children are Texy yoong. Jason and benelf ap- 
pear to have not been long at Corinth, and so she 
mnst be r^arded as still in the bloom of her yonth 
and beanty, and not a bot-tempeied lady of miceitain 
age. The desertion of her by ber husband has accord- 
ingly the less excose. 

There is no prologue to this play, for the opening 
speech of the nnise — ^nmses on the Greek stage per- 
fonn Teiy similar functions to those of the indispens- 
able amfidantes of the classic drama of Fiance— •cannot 
be considered as such. This old servant does not go 
much into family histoiy ; indeed, a barbaric woman — 
for such Medea is — ^was supposed by the pedigree-loving 
Greeks to have no ancestors worth mentioning. She 
I merely lets the audience know the tcit critical posi- 
t tion of afiaiia between Jason and his wife. The nurse 

* Dc£n Milmin's ' Tnnibtions from Talerius Fbccns.' 
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perceives that nothing but evil can come out of this 
second maxriage — ^is sure that Medea is plotting some 
terrible revenge — and tells an old servant of Jason's her 
own terrors and her mistress's sad condition. He, on 
his part, brings her news. Medea must quit Corinth 
on that very day, and take her two sons with her; 
their father has consented to their banishment^ and 
Creon, king of Corinth, cannot rest until the Colchian 
^ntch is over the border. The fears of the nurse harp 
on the children. She bids them go into the hous^ 
and begs Jason's servant, — 

" To the utmost, keep them by themselves, 
Nor bring them near their Boirow-frenzied mother. 
For late I saw her with the roused bull's g^are 
View them as though she'd at them, and I trow 
That she'll not bate her wrath till it have swooped 
Upon some prey." ♦ 

Her just fears are confirmed by the exclamations of 
her mistress, speaking from within : — 

'' Ah me ! ah me ! 
I have endured, sad woman, endured 
A burden for great laments. Cursed sons 
Of a loathed mother, die, ye and your sire. 
And let all our house wane away.** 

The nurse remains on the stage when the Chorus of 
Corinthian women enter and comment on the '* wild 
and whirling words " they have overheard : — 

* All the translations are taken from Mrs Augusta Web- 
ster'fi version, poetical as well as " literal," of the *' Medea.** 
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" I beard the Toice, nay, heard the shriek 

Of the hapless Colchian dame. 
Is she not calmed ? Old matron, speak ; 
For through the double portals came 

A Toice of wail and woe.'* 

The nurse tells them that Medea ''in no way is 
calmed," and again from within is beard the plaint of 
tbe unhappy and indignant princess : — 

" Woe ! woe ! 
Oh lightning from heaven, dart through my head ! 
For what is my gain to live any more ? " 

The Chorus express their sympathy, but the assur- 
ance they give that " Zeus will judge on her side " is 
not satisfjEtctory to ber perturbed spirit. Yielding to 
tbe wish of these sympathising friends, Medea at length 
comes forth from tbe inner chamber, and, considering 
ber circumstances, makes a more temperate address to 
tbe Chorus than, after bearing ber exclamations behind 
tbe scenes, they might have expected. She expatiates 
on tbe hardship of being a woman, and, after some 
remarks on tbe few prizes and many blanks in tbe 
lottery of marriage, she begs them to befriend ber so 
far at least as to keep ber counsel if she communicates 
ber purpose at any time to them. This they promise 
to do, and tell ber that, so far as regards ber husband, 
she has good right to avenge herself on bim — a senti- 
ment that, if the Athenian ladies were permitted to 
applaud in the theatre, was probably greeted with 
much clapping of hands. 

King Creon now comes on to tell Medea ofiicially 
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B7 Hecat^ who dweUs on raj ketitli*ii fthnney 
Shan any wzmg mj heart and stfll be gjad.* 

A noUe and appropriate chonu follows this magni- 
fioent speech of Medea's. There is room ozdy for the 
first strophe, in which the women hail the good time 
coming: — 

** The hallowed riTen backward stream 
Against their foimts : rig^t crooks awry 
With all things else : man^s evexj scheme 

Istreachexy. 
Even with gods faith finds no place. 
But fame turns too : omr life shall have renown : 
Honour shall come to woman's race. 
And enTions fame no more weigh women down." 

Jason now enters: he comes with the intention of re- 
monstrating with Aledea about her indiscreet demeanour 
towards Creon and the royal house; tells her that, 
but for her abominable temper and rash tongae, she 
might hsTe remained on good terms with himself and 
all in Corinth: she has to thank herself alone for 
the decree of banishment. For his part, he has done 
all in his power to avert her doom; and even now, 
though she is for ever calling him " the worst of men," 
he will not let her go forth penniless ; she shall have 
a handsome provision for herself and children, for. he 
adds, — 

** Many hardships 
Do wait on exile, and, though thou dost hate me, 
I am not able to desire thy barm." 

Unless Euripides meant to represent Jason as a fool. 
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as well as base and ttngratefol, he could haidly haro 
. devised for him a less discreet or a more irritating speech 
than this. ^ledea now turns from red heat to white ; 
recapitulates Jason's obligations to herself, the services 
she has done him, the crimes she has committed • for 
him, and casts to the winds all his shallow, hypocritical 
pretences of having done his best for her and their 
sons. "We imagine that no one will feel any pity for 
Jason, or deny that he richly deserved the words that, 
like " iron sleet of arro>vy shower," fall, in this scene, 
upon his head, — ^terrible, yet just, as the fulminations 
hurled against Austria's Duke by Lady Constance in 
" King John : "— 

*' Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward, 
Thou little valiant, great in villany ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou fortune's champion — ^thou art perjured too. 
And 600th*8t up greatness. Thou cold-blooded ^ve !" 

Jason keeps up, like Joseph Surface, his fair speeches 
to the last, and this connubial dialogue closes charac- 
teristically on either side : — 

^'Jcuan. Then do I call the gods to witness this. 
How I desire to serve thee and thy sons ; 
Yet thou*lt not like good gifts, but wantonly 
Dost spurn thy friends, therefore shall mourn the more. 

Medea, Begone, for longing after thy new bride 
Seizes thee, so much tarrying from her home : 
Take her, for it is like — yea, and possessed 
Bv a fjod I will declare it — thou dost wed 
"With such a wedding as thou'lt wish undone." 

After a brief but very beautiful song, in which the 
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Choru3 celebrates the power and deprecates the wrath 
of Yenusy and deplores the exile's lot, the real Pevs 
ex fwofi &iaA of_^ig tra gedy presents himse lf — ^not 
Loyezing in the air, nor gorgeous in apparel, nor a god 
onMie son of a god, but a rather commonplacey prosy 
gentleman, .£geu8, king of Athens, on his way home 
from Delphi Of him no more need be said than that, 
by promising by his gods to shelter Medea, and yield 
her up to none, he remoyes the one difficulty in her 
way which still perplexed her. Now at last she is 
armed at all points — she has an assured home and 
protector, time to strike down eyery foe, weapons 
they cannot guard against, and means to escape if 
pursued. 

Her wronged children shall be the instrument of 
her yengeance. As to Jason himself, she has changed 
her purpose ; he shall not haye the priyilege of dying, 
for she can make life to him more wretched than many 
deaths. She summons him again to her presence ; pre- 
tends to regret her late hot words ; will eyen conciliate 
his new wife with such gifts as none but kings' daugh- 
ters can bestow. Her conditions are, that if the robe 
and crown be accepted by Glauc^ the children shall 
not quit the realm. Jason, thinking that Medea is 
now in her right mind, assents to both proposals, and 
goes out to prepare his new \nfe for the presents. The 
Chorus, who are in the secret, apprise the audience 
that these gauds are far deadlier than were Bellero- 
phon's letters : — 

" By the grace and the perfect gleaming won, 
She ^ill place the gold-^Tought crown on her head ; 

A. c. yoL xiL o 
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" The bovs have perished by their mother's hand : 
Open these gates, thouUt see thy murdered sons. 

JasoTL Undo the bolt on the instant, ser\'ants there ; 
Loose the clamps, that I may see my grief and bane, 
May see them dead, and guerdon her with death.** 

He sees them dead, indeed, but may *' not kiss the 
dear lips of his boys ;" " may not touch his children's 
soft flesh.'' Medea hovers over the palace, taunts him 
"irith her wrongs, mocks at his new-bom love for the 
children he had consented to banish, and triumphs 
alike over her living and her dead foes : — 

" Twas not for thee, having spumed my love. 
To lead a merr}' life, flouting at me, 
Nor for the princess ; neither was it his 
AVlio gave her thee to wed, Creon, unscathed 
To cast me out of his realm. And now. 
If it so like thee, call me lioness, 
And ScyUa, dweller on Tursenian plains ; 
For as right bade me, have I clutched thy heart'* 

The story of Medea, unconnected as it is with 
any workings of destiny or fatal necessity — such as 
humbled the pride of Theban and Argive Houses — ^has 
been taxed with a want of proper tragical grandeur, as 
if a picture of human passion were less flt for the 
drama than one of the strife between Fate and Free- 
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plays not scrapled to immolate Polyxend and Hacigria. 
Perhaps in the case of Iphigenia consistency* reqinre^ 
of him to save her, since in the play, of whic^h. thV, *• . 
scene is laid at Tauri, the princess is alive twenty *',.';•' . 
years after her appearance at Aulis. Pausanias, as 
diligent a collector of legendary lore as Sir Walter 
Scott himself says that a virgin was offered np at * 

Aulis to appease the Trrath of the divine huntress, and 
that her name M-as Iphigenia. This victim, however, 
was not a daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
but of Theseus and Helen, whom her mother, through 
fear of Menelaus, did not dare to own. In the Iliad, 
that common source of the stage-poets when they dealt 
with the tale of Troy, nothing is said about substitute 
or sacrifice, nor about Iphigenia's ministering to Diana 
at Tauri. On the contrary,* the Homeric Iphianassa 
— for that is her epic name — is safe and well with her 
mother and sisters at Argos, and ten years after her I 

supposed death or escape is offered by Agamemnon as 
a bride to Achilles. i 

The " Iphigenia in Aulis," in its relation to the | 

Grecian world, possessed, we may fairly surmise, 
universal interest For an audience composed, as that 
in the Dionysiac theatre was, of Athenians, allies, 
and strangers, there were associations with the first 

• " In his house 
He hath three daughters : thou roay'st lionie conduct 
To Pthia her whom thou shalt most aj>prove. 
Chrysothemis shall be thy bride, or else 
Laodice, or, if she please thee more, 
Iphiancuta." 

— Tlittd, Ix. (Cowper.) 
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siother Qjteixmestn iriU soon axdTe. The time is 
night, the ''brave oVrhanging finDament" is studded 
with Stan. The onlj sounds audible are the tramp 
of sentinels, and the challenge of the iralch : the camp 
is wrapt in deep slumber : — 

''Not the sound 

I 

Of biids is heaid, nor of the sea ; the winds \ 

Are hudied in silence." 



'^ The king of men" is much agitati*d bj some secret 
gri<^f Bj the light of a " blazing lamp" he is writing 
a letter: — 

" The writing he does Uot; then sell. 
And open it s^^dn ; then on the floor 
Costs it in grief - the wum tear &om his ere? 
Fast flomingf in his thoo^ts diitncted near. 
Even, it maj seem, to madnees." 

The cause for the perturbation of his spirit is this : the 
Grecian fleet has been detained at Aulis by thwarting 
winds, and Calchas, the seer, has declared that Agamem- 
non's daughter must be sacrificed to Diana, irate with 
him because he has shot, while hunting one of her 
sacred deer. Unwirringlj the Grecian commander has, 
in order to conciliiite her, rowed that he will ofier to her 
the most beautiful creature that the year of his child's 
birth has produced. He has been persuaded by his 

brother Mcnelans to summon Iphigenia to Aulis. on 
the pretext of giving her in marriage to Achilles. 

He iiis sent a letirr to Arros, directing Clytemnestra 

to bring the niiirn to the camp without delay. 

S>Di^ howeTer, :1c father recoils from this deceit. 
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and he prepares a second letter, annulling the former 
one, and enjoining his wife to remain at home. This 
he commits to the hands of an old servant of Clytem- 
neetm's, with injunctions to make all speed with it 
to Axgos ; but just as the messenger is passing the 
borders of the camp, he is seized by Menelaus, who 
breaks the seal, reads the missive, and hurries to up- 
braid his brother with treachery to himself and the 
general cause of Hellas. A sharp debate ensues be- 
tween the brothers — one twitting the other with bad 
faith ; the other taxing the husband of Helen with want 
of proper feeling for his niece and himself, and chiding 
him for taking such pains to get back that worthless 
runaway, his wife. " If I," he says, 

** Before ill judging, have with sobered thought 
My purpose changed, must I be therefore judged 
Reft of my sense ? Thou rather, who hast lost 
A wife that brings thee shame, yet dost with warmth 
Wish to regain her, may the favouring Qods 
Grant thee such luck. But I vnH not slay 
My children. 

^f y nights, my days, would pass away in tears. 
Did I with outrage and injustice wrong 
Those who derive their life from me.** 

The brothers part in high dudgeon, Agamemnon 
remaining on the stage ; and to him a messenger enters, 
bearing the unwelcome tidings that Clytemnestra, 
Iphigenia, and the infant Orestes, will soon make 
glad his eyes, after their long separation. They are 
close to the camp, though they have not yet entered 
it, for — 
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" Wearied Tnih tMs length of way, beside 
A beanteous-floviog fountain they lepose, 
Themselves reiieahmg, and their steeds unyoked 
Crop the fresh herbage of the verdant mead." 

** Thou hast my thanks — go in," says the now utterly 
inretched father to the messenger, and then tells in 
soliloquy his woes to the audience. He is caught in 
inextricable toils. Shall he cause the assembled host 
to rise and mutiny, or shall he keep his rash vow, and 
sacrifice his darling to the irate goddess — " what ruin 
hath the son of Priam brought on me and my bouse! " 
It is now early morning, and the camp is astir, and 
a murmur, gradually getting louder, is heard. Ibe 
chieftains and the soldiers are greeting the queen of 
Argos and Mycense, her fair daughter, and her infiEmt 
son. But before they enter, Menelaus has hurried 
back, and is reconciled to his royal brother. The 
younger king tells his liege lord that speedy repentance 
has followed on the heels of his late hasty passion. He 
has been moved by the tears of the distracted father : 
he yields to the arguments used by him : — 

" When from thine eye I saw thee drop the tear, 
I pitied thee and wept myself : what I said then 
I now unsay, no more tmkind to thee. 
Kow feel I as thou feelest— nay, exhort thee 
To spare thy child ; for what hath she to do. 
Thy virgin daughter, with my erring wife ? 
Break up the army, let the troops depart. 
Within this breast there beats a loving heart 
Love or ambition shall not as divide, 
Though they part brethren oft." 
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She enters irithoat pomp or drcnmBtance, Trith only 
an attendant or twa Knowing bis name, she displays 
no fiirther coiiositj about the supposed bridegroom : 
irhatever ber busband bas designed must, sbe thinks, 
be good. She, a balf-<livine princess of the race of Tan- 
talus, the sister of Helen and of the great Twin-Breth- 
len, the consort of ** the king of men/* is nevertheless 
an uninstructed Grecian housewife. She knows noth- 
ing of the genealogy of Achilles, at least on the fathei^s 
side. She bas never beard of the Myrmidons: she 
knows not where Pthia may be : she asks what mortal 
or what goddess became the wife of Peleus ; and when 
told that she is the sea-nymph Thetis, who but for a 
warning oracle would have been the spouse of Jupiter, 
sbe wonders where the rites of Hymen were celebrated, 
on firm land or in some ocean cave. The childlike 
amazement and delight of Iphigenia also are drawn by 
a master^s band. Not Theda, when first entering 
Wallenstein's palace and seeing the royal state by 
which ber father was surrounded ; not Miranda, gaz- 
ing for the first time upon '' the brave new world,"* 
are more delicate creations of poetic fiancy than Iphi- 
genia. 

Bearing in mind what the representation of strong 
emotions can be on the modem stage, where the face 
and limbs of the actors are free to exhibit the varying 
moods of a tragic character, it is most difficult, or 

; ♦ " Oh voDder ! 

I How manr goodlr creatures are there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is ! Oh, Ivare new world 

That Las sach people in it ! " 

— *' Tcapcst,- act v. sc. 1. 
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rather impossible, to understand how passion or pathos 
could be interpreted by men so encumbered as the 
actors were on the ancient stage by their masks, their 
high boots, and their cumbersome robes. And as the 
scene in which Agamemnon receives the newly-arxiTed 
Clytemnestra and his daughter is a mixed one, — joy 
simulated, fear and grief suppressed, on his part — ^hap- 
piness in the unlooked-for meeting with a husband 
and father, and hope for the approaching nuptials, on 
ihein, — it is impossible to conceive how it can have 
been adequately represented. The painter who drew 
Agamemnon at Diana's altar veiling his face that 
he might not look on his victim, had at least an 
opportunity for conveying the presence of grief 
''too deep for tears." But how could the father^s 
emotions in this scene have been imparted to an 
audience? The Greek actor differed little from a 
statue except in the possession of voice, and in a 
certain, though a limited, range of expressive gesture. 
That these imperfect means, as they appear to us, 
sufficed for an intelligent and susceptible audience, 
there is no reason to doubt; and we must content 
ourselves with the assurance that the performer and 
the mechanist supplied all that was then needed for 
the full expression of terror and pity. 

The character of Achilles is delineated with great 
skill and felicity. The hero of the Iliad is a most dra- 
matic portraiture of one who has, in spite of his pride 
and wilfulness, many compensating virtues. If his 
passions are strong, so are his affections : if he is im- 
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placftble to mailed foes, ha is geneiona and even tender 
to seeping Fiiua : he knowi that he been a doomed 
life if he tanies on Trojaa gioosd, ^et though highly 
provoked by AgamemsoB, he abides constant to the 
oath he had taken as one of the saiton of Helen. 
Bat the Achilles of the " Iphigenia," although a peer- 
leas soldier, the Paladin of the Aduean host — a Greek 
BaTsrd, " saos penr et saua repioche " — ^is a modest, 
naf, even a shy stripling, blushing like a girl when 
he comes suddenly into the presence of his destined 
bride and her mother : sot easily moved, yet peiplexed 
and indignant in the extreme when he discoveis that 
his name has been osed as a lore, and fiill of pity for, 
and prompt to aid, the unhappy victims of a croel and 
nnnatoral plot Achillea, indeed, in the hands of 
Euripides, is an anticipation of the Enight in the Can- 
terbury Tales : — 

" And though that he was worthy, he was wrs : 
And of his port a* meke as is a mayde ; 
He never yit no vilouye ue saydi^ 
In al his lyf nnto no manner wight : 
He was a veny perfit gentil kni^t." 

Xo chance of extricating himself from the dnadfiil 
conseqaencea of his summons to Clytemnestra remains 
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very short extract only can be aflforded to their con- 
troversy. After asking sundry pertinent questions 
about the young bridegroom and the marriage cere- 
mony — ^in "which the speakers are at cross -purposes, 
Clytemnestra meaning the "wedding, while Agamem- 
non's replies covertly allude to the sacrifice — he aston- 
ishes her by a most unexpected demand upon her obe- 
dience ! " Obey you !" she exclaims ] " you have long 
trained me to do so, but in what am I now to show my 
obedience?'* 

" Aganu To Argos go, thy charge the virgins there. 
Clyt And leave my daughter ? Who shall raise the 

torch ? 
Agarru The light to deck the nuptials I will hold. 
Cljft Custom forbids ; nor wouldst thou deem it 

seemly. 
Again, Nor decent that thou mix with banded troops. 
Clyi^ But decent that the mother give the daughter. 
Agam, Let me persuade thee. 
Clyt* By the potent Queen, 

Goddess of Argos, no. Of things abroad 
Take thou the charge : within the house my care 
Shall deck the virgin's nuptials, as is meet." 

Agamemnon, now at his wits' end, sa3's he will go 
and consult Calchas, and hear from him whether any- 
thing can be done to set him right with Diana. 

blatters are hurrying to a crisis. Achilles enters, 
after the choral song has ceased, thinking to find Aga- 
memnon, and then to inform him that the !Mvrmidons 
are on the very edge of mutiny, and that he cannot 
hold them in much longer. He says : — 
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'' TVith iiupaticiit instance oft 
They urge me : ' "VVTiy, Achilles, stay ire here ? 
What tedious length of time is yet to pass, 
To Ilimn ere \re sail 7 Wouldst thou do aught, 
Do it, or lead us home : nor here await 
The ions of Atreus and their long delays.' " 

Instead of his commander-in-chief he finds Clytem- 
nestra, "who greatly scandalises him by offering her 
hand to her destined son-in-law. She, on her part, 
is surprised at a modesty so uncommon in young 
men. The old slave, the same whom Menelaus so 
roughly handles at the opening of the di-ama, now 
comes forward and unfolds the mystery. Clytemnes- 
tra sues to the captain of the Myrmidons for protection 
against the cruel " black-bearded kings : " he is highly 
incensed at having been made a cat*8-paw of by Aga- 
memnon, Calchas the seer, and the crafty Ulysses, and 
promises to do all in his power to rescue Iphigenia 
from her fearfiil doom, even at any risk to himself from 
his impatient soldiers. 

Agamemnon now reappears. Ignorant that his wife 
is now furnished with all the facts he had withheld, he 
is greatly discomfited by her upbraiding him with his 
weak and wicked consent to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
After threatening him with hor vengeance — a threat she 
some years later fulfilled — she descends to entreaties, 
and prays him to spare their child. And now comes 
the most affecting scene of the tragedy. Iphigenia, 
aware that she is not the destined bride but the chosen 
victim, implores her father to change bis purpose; and 
the more to prevail \n;h him. brings in her arms her 
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infant brother, Orestes, to move him to spare her. Aga- 
memnon, however, declares, he is so compromised with 
the Greeks that he cannot recede. His own life will 
be in danger from the infuriated host, if he any longer 
withholds the appointed victim. Again Achilles rashes 
on with the news that his soldiers have sworn to kill 
him, if for the sake of a young maiden he any longer 
detains them at Anlis. And now the daughter of a 
line of heroes shows herself heroic She will be the 
victim whom the goddess demands. Troy shall fall : 
Greece shall triumph : in place of marriage and happy 
years, she will die for the common weaL Her father 
shall be glorious to all ages : she willbe content with 
the renown of saving Hellas. With much compunc- 
tion, and with some hesitation on the part of the chiv- 
alrous Achilles, all now accept the stem necessity. In 
solemn procession, and with a funeral chant sung by 
the victim and the Chorus, she goes to the altar of 
Diana. The end of the tragedy, as we have it, is pro- 
bably spurious, 80 far as the substitution of the fawn is 
concerned. The real conclusion seems to have been 
the appearance of the goddess over the tent of Aga- 
memnon, to inform the weeping mother that her 
daughter ia not dead, but borne away to a remote land, 
the Tauric Chersonese. They are parted for ever, yet 
there may be consolation in knowing Iphigenia has 
not descended to the gloomy Hades, '^ the bourne from 
which no traveller returns." 

Mr Paley remarks, with his unfailing insight into 
the pith and marrow of the Grecian drama, that " Aris- 
totle cites the character of Iphigenia at Aulis as an 
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that her brother Orestes and her sister Electra yet 
live, but Tinder the ban of gods and men; or that 
Helen, the " direful spring " of so many woes to 
Greece, is once more queen at Sparta. Little chance, 
indeed, was there of her getting news of her country 
or kindred in the inhospitable country to which she 
had been brought The land where Tauri * stood was 
shunned by all Greeks, for the welcome awaiting them 
there was death on the altar of the goddess, to whom 
men of their race were the most acceptable of victims. 
But the end of her long exile and the hour assigned 
for her restoration to home and kindred were at hand. 
A Greek vessel arrives at this remote and barbarous 
region; and two strangers, immediately after the 
priestess of Diana has spoken a kind of prologue, 
come upon the stage, and cautiously, as persons a&aid 
of being seen, survey the temple. Though they have 
had foul weather and rough seas, they are not ship- 
wrecked, but have come with a special object to this 
perilous land. That object is apparently of the most 
desperate kind, for the strangers are not only Greeks, 
but have come, in obedience to an oracle, to carry off 
and transport to Attica the tutelary goddess of TaurL 
In the prologue the audience is prepared to recognise 
in the two persons on the stage Orest^ and his friend 
Pylades; for Iphigenia relates a dream she has had 
on the previous night, but which she misinterprets. 
She believes it to mean that Orestes, whom she had 
left an infant at Aulis, is dead, and proposes to offer 

• The action of the play is fixed at the now historic Bala- 
clava, in the Crimea. 
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it with apprising the priestess that she must get all 
things ready for a sacrifice, for 

" Two youths, swift rowing 'twixt the dashing rocks 
Of our wild sea, are landed on the beach, 
A grateful offering at Diana's shrine. 

'^ At first one of my comrades took them, as they sat in 
the cavern, for two deities ; hut another said, they are 
wrecked mariners : and he was in the right, as soon it 
proved ; for one of the twain was suddenly seized with 
madness, while the other soothed him in his frenzy, — 

*' Wiped off the foam, took of his person care, 
And spread his fine robe over him. 

'* The mad one had assailed our herds, mistaking them, 
it seems, for certain Furies that hunt him ; whereupon 
we, seeing the havoc he was making, blew our horns, 
called the neighbours to our aid, and at last, after a 
desperate resistance from these strange visitors, we 
captured them both, — 

" And bore them to the monarch of this land : 
He viewed them, and without delay to thee 
Sent them, devoted to the cleansing vase 
And to the altar."* 

Hitherto the hand of Iphigenia is unspotted by the 
blood of human victims. The prisoners are the first 
Greeks who have landed on this fatal coast. She is 
still under the influence of her dream. Her convic- 
tion that Orestes is dead, her remembrance of the 
wrong done to her at Aidis, combine to harden her 
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against the pnsoners before they are presented to her. 
AVhen, however, she has seen and interrogated them 
as to their nation and whence they come, her mood 
changes. Her ignorance of what has taken place since 
she left Argos is now dispersed. Not only does she 
learn that the Greeks have taken Troy and returned 
to their homes, but also that Orestes ia living. He 
evades, indeed, her questions as to himself; he will 
not disclose his name and parentage, and is unaware 
that his sister stands before him. *^ Argives both are 
yel" she says, ''then one of you shall be spared, and 
he shall take a letter firom me to my brother.'* Then 
follows the celebrated contest between the pair of 
friends as to which of them shall do her commission. 
The deeply affecting character of this scene was felt in 
all lands where the tragedy was represented. " What 
shouts, what excitement," says Lselius, " pervaded the 
theatre at the representation of my friend Pacuvius's 
new play, when the contest took place between Orestes 
and Pylades, each claiming the privilege of dying for 
the other!*'* Then comes the recognition between 
the long-parted brother and sister. Iphigenia will not 
trust to mere oral communication. She will write as 
well as give a verbal message. She reads the letter to 
the captives. She takes this precaution for two rea- 
sons: — 

" If thou preserve 
This letter, that, though silent, will declare 
My purport ; if it perish in the sea, 
Saving thyself, my wonls too shalt tliou save." 

• Cicero on Friendship, c. 7. 
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Brother and sister are now made manifest to each 
other. The priestess is the long-lost Iphigenia: the 
stranger is the brother whom she had held an infant 
in her arms, and whom she was mourning as dead. The 
method by which .^chylus and Sophocles bring about 
the discovery is consistent with their sublimer genius; 
that which Euripides adopts is equally consonant with 
his more human temperament, no less than with his 
views of dramatic art. 

The deliverance of the friends and the priestess is 
still hard to accomplish; they are begirt with peril 
Iphigenia knows too well the religious rigour of the 
Taurian king. Thoas is a devout worshipper of Diana ; 
is an inexorable foe to Greeks. His subjects and 
his guards are equally hostile towards strangers and 
loyal to their goddess. If they cannot escape, the 
intruders ^vill be immolated, and the priestess be a 
third victim on the blood-stained altar. And now 
Iphigenia proves that she is Greek to the core. She 
can plot craftily: she will even hazard the wrath of 
a deity by a timely fraud. King Thoas, little more 
than a simple country gentleman, dividing his time 
between field-sports and ceremonies sacred or civil, is 
no match for three wily Greeks. "The statue of 
Diana," she tells him, " must be taken down to the 
beach and purified by the sea ; the two strangers, be- 
fore they are sacrificed, must undergo lustration." 
{ " Take the caitifis by all means," he says, " to the 

shore. A guard must attend you, for they are stal- 
wart knaves ; one of them has murdered his mother, 
and the other prompted and abetted him in that foul 
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crime." For a while the soldiers are persuaded to leave 
Iphigenia alone with the strangers, while she performs 
the necessary rites. At length her delay rouses their 
suspicion, and they discover that, so far from render- 
ing the statue and the prisoners meet for the sacrifice, 
they are plotting not only flight, hut theft One of 
them brings the intelligence to Thoas : — 

** At length we all resolved 
To go, though not permitted, where they were. 
There we beheld the Grecian bark with oars 
Well furnished, Ti-inged for flight ; and at their seats 
Grasping their oars were fifty rowers : free 
From chains beside the stem the two youths stood. 

Debate 
Now rose : What mean you, sailing o'er the seas, 
The statue and the priestess horn the land 
By stealth conveying ? Whence art thou, and who. 
That bear*8t her, like a purchased slave, away ? 
He said, I am her brother, be of this 
Informed, Orestes, son of Agamemnon ; 
My sister, so long lost, I bear away, 
Becovered here.** 

Orestes and his crew release Iphigenia from the 
guards, and drive them up the rocks, — 

" With dreadful marks 
Disfigured and bloody bruises : from the heights 
We hurled at them fragments of rock : but vainly. 
The bowmen with their arrows drove us thence.** 

The sea, however, swept back the galley to the 
beach, and not even the fifty rowers can propel it out 
of harbour. 
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" Haste then, king, 
Take chains and gyves with thee ; for if the :flood 
Subside not to a calm, there is no hope 
Of safety for the strangers." 

Thoas needs no prompter. He calls to the people 
of Tauri to avenge this insult to their goddess : — 

" Harness your steeds at once : will you not fly 
Along the shore, to seize whatever this ship 
Of Greece casts forth, and, for your goddess roused, 
Hunt down these impious men ? WiU you not launch 
Instant your swift-oared barks by seas, on land 
To catch them, from the rugged rock to hurl 
Their bodies, or impale them on the stake ?** 

To the Chorus he hints that, inasmuch as they havo 
known all along and concealed the dark designs of the 
recreant priestess and her two confederates in this sac- 
rilegious crime, he vdW, at more leisure, ^* devise brave 
punishments *' for them. 

The capture of the fugitives is unavoidable ; and if 
they are once more in his grasp, the pious and wrath- 
ful king will leave no member of Agamemnon's family 
alive except the sad and solitary Electra. Euripides 
now settles the matter by his usual de\'ice, an inter- 
vening deity. Pallas Athene appears above the temple 
of Diana, and apprises Thoas that it is her pleasure 
that both the priestess and the image shall be carried 
to Greece by Orestes, where the worship of the Taurian 
Artemis, purged of its sanguinary rites, shall be estab- 
lished at Habs and Brauron in Attica, Tlioas is satis- 
fied. Agamemnon's children are free to depart ; and 
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PjrlafkHiy nn a rcwnrd for liis long-enduring friendship, 
\n to marr}' Klcctra. 

Should Ihw drama, in virtue of i1« happy conclu- 
sion, bo accounted, alon^ vilh Iho **Alro8ti«" and Iho 
"Helen" of Kuripidcp, a lnj:i-romedy 1 In one re- 
•poet the " I|ihigenia at Tanri '* utands apart from thoso 
plays. In the former, thero is wimothing ap]iroach- 
ing to the comic in the person of llorculoji ; in the 
laltof, simiothin^ even risihlo in the garh of Monelausi 
and in his conversation with the oM \rninan who is 
hall.pnrter in the palace of Tlieoclymenus. The drama, 
hovtfvcr, that has now l>ern examined, is from its bo- 
ginning to its end full of art ion, excitement, suspense, 
dread, ami uncertainty. The doom of a race, as well 
M individuals, is at stake; antl the prnfHH»ct of the 
principal characters is glrwimy in the extreme, until 
their rescue by a drity d'*livers them from further 
suffering. Both "Iphigenias" derive much of their 
attractions for all times and ages from tlio deeply 
domestic tenor of the story. "How many * Iphi- 
r^nias • liave lv?en written ! " said Goethe. " Yet they 
ai^ all different, for each writer manages the subject 
after his own fashion." 
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musie of Sophocles nppoars to Imvo aroicled such excit- 
ing llicmoi^ 

" Tlift JJacclianals** was not bronglit out in the life- 
time of Kuri|M«lc«. It was cx)iibiteil hy a younger 
man of the Kimc name, Inn Bon or his nephew. If it 
wore, n% it i« suppose*! to have Ivcn, the work of one j* i 

far ailvuncinl in years, it ilisplays no trace of tloclining 
l»owers, nncU in that res|icrt, is on a par witli the 
Sophoclean "(Ivlipus at Colonos." From iU scenes and 
suhj«»et it was prohahly r«nn|M)seil nfL«'r Kuripides hnd j i 

(piitted Athens ; an«l there may have Ihjcu reas»ms for 
his writing this trnge<ly at Telia, as a conipliment to 
his host and patron An^hclaus. TJic l»lay, indeed, was 
widl suited to the genius of the land, and the people 
1»efore whom it was represented. Northern Greece, 
Mneeihmia, and the adjoining districts were devout 
wr»n»hippors of IVicchus, lK)th in faith and pmctice. 
Alexander's "captains and colonels and knights at 
arniA" astonished the more solder Asiatics hy their 
eaparity for deep potations. The women of Thrace, 
Tliessniy, and Mace<lonia, when the purple vintage 
was «;amered, and the vals overflowed witli re<l juice, 
T'ohdirated harvest -home hy putting on ivy-chaplets 
and tunicR made of lion or deer skins, liy brandishing 
the thyrsus, and by wild and violent clances. Olyro- 

' pias, the mother of Alexaiidor, was a ^»archant^, and 

■; at certain 8ca5ons of tlie year whirled anunul the altars 
of the god, with snakos doprndinjj from hor girdle 
and her hair. In this j^icturcsque, if ratlier savage 

j drew, she is said to have won the heart of King Philip, 

I himself a most loyal subject of the jovial d«Mty. 
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Tlio port of " Tlic llacclianftl*," now a Toluiitarj exile 
nt IVlla, nccTn« to Imvc roinvi^nratrd himself itnclcr a 
now itky« nnd to exult in his freedom. He liiui pone 
fmiii a laml tamed and domesticated by the hand of 
man. ti» a land in whirh nature was still imperfcctlj 
»suhdn«»d. In the place of vincyaids, olivcyanls, and 
cattliMis foro<:t<i and mountains greeted his eyes. 
|ln»:iil livtM-M \viM»» in I ho r»w»m of the narrow and 
nnrortain slroamj^ that watered Attica. The snows 
on Mount l*arncs dij«:ij»i»oared when the sun ro<le 
in <'nt!nT; hut they never depnrtcil from the sides 
and sinmnit** nf Os.ca and Olympus. There is a Salvo- 
t'.»rlik(! grandeur in the pccnery descrihc<l in "The 
Vi;i»'i'h:nml»." The action of the play lies indeed in 
llfiotia; hut, iuf^tead of loamy fields and sluggish 
riv«^'rs, we arc jdaced among rocks whrro the eagle 
huilils her eyrie, or among forests tenanted by the 
w»»]f an«l bear. 

The roli;4iouR elements in "The Bacchanals" are 
worth untiring, since they differ widely from those 
I'lmmnnly fnuTul in other ]»lays of it^ author. Tlie 
]»n'.«iding gnd is a terrihlo as well as a powerful Iteing. 
Hf admits of no half-servire; ho cannot abide sceptics; 
he makes Fhort work with opponents. All such free * 
and ea«»y dealing with the goils as are met with in 
"The rhn^nzy of Hereulos" or the "Eloetm" diRapjieani. 
IVrhaps tho Macedonians were not sufhciently civilised 
t«> \v\\A\ tampering with old beliefs. There may also 
•have Wen a change in the feelings of the aged poet \ 
himself. He may l.avc paid to himself, " AVhat has it 
pro|ii»*d mo to have s^ long striven to make others sec ] 
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la 

more r Icnrly t liVould it not hare been win^r to do at 
my friend Soplioclet has ever done, and view both ] 

gods and aocial relations with the eyet of the ml^rl" I 'i 

Unini]mirc<l as liis mental force niUKt have Ixfcn for him 
to write such a tragedy as ''The l^cchnnalA," his bodily 
strength may have been tcmchml by yenrH. AVo are ;. 

not told whether cither of his wives arcnnijinnictl him 1 '- 

to IVlIa ; if neither of thcMii were with him, lhf*ro \X 

was Ihe loss occasion fnr i>hiloH>|ihy. Wlmti»v<T tlio • .\ 

cause may have boon, tliore is more faith than doubt ! 

or siieculation to l>e found in this tra^ly. { i 

Tlie notion of "The IVrhnnals" is Iniil in a re- |'' 

: mole ngc, and there is an Ori^'iital quite as much as • i 

i a Greek savour in the poetn-. Cadmus, wlio has ;•[ 

cctlcil the Thehau scoptro to liis gmndson IVuithcus, 
was by birth a riitenician, not a ]kiK)tian. lie lived 
before tho Greek Argo had rushed through the blue 
Symplcgades to the Colchinn strand. lie is beyond 
rccortlcil tiujo; he "autiquates** common "antiquity." 
His intercourse with the gods has been intimate }nit ■ 
not ha]q>y. Jupiter had taken a fancy to his sister 
Europa, and to one of his daughters — and by h«*r, 
Scmele, he is, though long unaware of it, grandfather 
to liacchus. 

When the play opens, all Thelnis — its male )H>pula- 
tion, at least — is perplexed in the oxtremc. The women 
are all gone mad : thr^y are off to the mountains, and 
many of them have taken th«*ir rhildn'n with them ; 
for their customary suits thev have donned fawn-skins ; 
they bmndish poles wreathed with ivy : shouting and 
singing, dancing and leaping, they scour tlip plains, 
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rliinb tho Itilln, aii«1 *caro llio fox and the wiM cat 
from Dioir li'»lc9. From this Huddcn mnni.i iinithcr ii;:n 
nor rank is free: i»o}>rr housewives arc themselves dniiig j 

what a few ilavs licforo they would have bluslicd to 
poc «lono l»y others. Kven tlic Queen Aj;av6 and her 
nttond.'iiit l.idics arc. swept into tlio vortex, and prance 
liko Fo many peasant prls at a wake. 

'J'lic caii^'j of thi« strange and nnscemly revel is the 

a]»|»f'aranrf» in iVrntia of a yonng man of liandsome 

]iroson''», with ilowin;* locks like grajMi-liimchcs, and a 

ih'lirato yi't soniowhat nuMy visage. His errand to 

Tholw'R is a stran;;e on'^. He pretends to l»c a native 

nf that city ; he points to a cliarred monnd of earth as 

his mother's grave, and, wondrons to relate, since he 

lirst visited it, the hlarkened tnrf is covered and 

canopied over with a Inxnriant vine ! He Wjjjan by 

claiming near kinship with the royal house of Cadmus ; 

ami Ijecause the female members srofTed at liis pre- 

tensions, he drives them insane. His retinue arc as 

strange as his errand. It is composed of dark -eyed 

swarthy women, such as might be seen in the streets 

of Tyre and Sidon cehdirating the feast of Astart^ 

with dance and song. The dull, yet by no meani 

soWr, Ikrotians cannot tell what to m.ake of these 

eccentric visitors. Some think that the mngisl rates — 

th*^ li*»^otarchs — should clap them into the town jail: 

but how to catch, and, when caught, how to keep, the?e 

wild damsels, is the diflkulty; for they arc as slippery 

to Irmillo as the eels in I^ikc CopaVs, and as fierce a« 

the lynxes that swarm on Mount Cith.xron. N«"vcr 

liad Thebes, since Amphion had drawn the stones of j 



• The trftn»1«trtl pas^ng'^s nro nil Ukm fmm Dean Milmnn's 
vcmioD of this drama. 
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its TTnlU together hy Iub ini!wtrel!iy, liocn in such .i 

|K!rturYiatioii. 

AVho tlio youn;; stranger vith gni])C-biinch locks iff, f 

the tiii«Hcnco arc told liy liiiuM'lf in tli(! pmloguc Ho {\ 

is what ho prctemls to be, tiin ron of Jupiter and 
Senicle. He hns travelled far before he came to yi 

Thcliea to establish his rites and cUiim Iiis kindred. V" 

" I have kn," lie says, 

" The goMcn Lyilian chores, 

Tlir riirvpi.in and the Persinn Min-*oarc«l plains, 

And IWiritiV walU ; tlic Modes' wild wintrv land "J 

Have pii^MMl, and Arnby llif MiM»t; and all 

Of Aria tliai alon^ the aidt-pca coaH 

LiltM \\\\ Iht hij(h-lowerc«l cilice, whrrc the Grcck»«, 

Willi the Bjirbnrians mingled, dwell in peace." * " "^ " f? 

'Li 
Hitherto, M'bo.revcr I have come, mankind has ac- 

knowlcilged mo a god : the first opiK)sition I havo 

met with is in this, tlie first Hellenic town I liavo 

entered : — 

** But here, where least beseemed, my molher's ri.^lcrs 
Vowed Dionysus was no son of Jove ; 
That Scniel6, by mortal paramour won, 
)k!lie<l great Jove as author of her ^in ; 
'Twas but old Ca»linns' cnift : hrnc« Jove in wrath 
Struck dead the l>old usurper of hi* Wd." 

In requital for such usajjr, ho has goaded all lh»3 
women of Thebes into fri»n/v : — ; 

** There's not a woman of dM Cn'linu»' race I 

But I have nin<ldenod frnin her quiet hou5e ; 
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trnwv vomitl iBdeeri m i£R2^ tet vncamuK ai. 



f«I:cTTB^ wick tbe 



3C* vSe^an 
Ecstt to tiie 






71«r parpose. h^we-^T-, to sp<?«i at ones to the 
znovBlaw, is starnl ^T tLe mtcuice of PfutlKVs^ 

~ « « 

lir»« fr^TT aliociit f-^is In t3^. ^ct lfci5 ct^me lack, is 
ha.«tr, on brarin** rf th»'<« fttruigv »?i'I rril dmngs 
1iL« ritj. lie will cr:5h, he will ttoxsp cvt« tks 
til«-nt ii*w relizi'^n — a r»»I:zioii hiTiug in it fjmte 
miich of A>nt» a? r.T lUcrh'j?. G jtcs sml tbe pri' 
hoa«^ shall l?c th* p*rtioti of the<«e wili vookh; aaii 
a« f*>r thai vizanl fr^ra the Iai;»I of Lrdi^ — 

•* If I catch \\\T!i 'nnitrt thi« roof, FH p«1«^ic* 
W'ihl tc«*in;:, frrm I i< K>iT iirTv-riii • hif» he*!,"* 



A* for }i»< rnniUirr, nr -l the **'hHn«l rrnj»hrt'* h:« r>B»- 
]<ini»»n. h*' cinn"? Tmrr^^I rtmcph at th«*!r f IIj ; Bar, 
trrolh a? lie 1% he ciii ^.irrclj help lau^niing at th«if 
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fiiwn^kin mbes. " Howercr,** he ptoceeds, " I know 
wliicli of you two fatuous oM lunn it most in fault, and 
I will iako such order with him as shall spoil his pro- 
phecies for somo time to come : — 

" Some one go ; 
The seats from which ho spies the Ai^ht of birds. 
False augur, with the iron forks o*erthrow, 
Scattering in wild confusion all nhnunl. 
And cast his cliaplets to the winds and vtormR.** 

Tlio elders imploro him to cease from his hlasphc- 
mies: and Cadmus, rather pnidentlj than honestly, 
onunsels him to pn>fcss faith in the new deity, if for 
no other reason, yet for the credit of the family :— 

•* Even if, a« thou dcclar'st, he wen? no God, 
Cnll tlinu him GchI. It were a wplcndi'l fnl^hood 
If Scniule be thought t* hare Itonie a Cod.** 

But Ponihous spurns this arrnnnnmlating adrice, and 
Catlmus and Tircsias wend their way to the Bac- 
chanal ramp on the mountjiins. Tlie Chonis takes up 
the charge of hlnsphcmy, and hinU at the end await- 
ing the impious king : — 

" Of lon^'uo unbridlwl, without awe, 
Of ma«lnc«s fpnming holy law, 
Sorrow in the hmvcn-dooincd clo«c : 
But tho lifp of rulin rr|»o«». 
Anil iiimlciit rovt*miri% hohU h«*r wtatr, 
Unbroken by iliMnrbin;: fate ; 
And knits whole hoii«09 in the tie 
Of sweet dome^ic hnrnionv. 
j Beyond the range of mortil eyes 

Tis not wisdom to be wine." 
A. c. Tol. xiL t 
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Tho wiMh of iViillnMin lo liavo in hw iK)Wor the 
iloluflcr of the Thelmn women is soon gTatifie<1. Boc- 
chu5, in a comely human form, is hrouglit manacle J 
l><?f«»rc him. The king, thinking that now he cannot 
escape, leisurelr contemplates the prisoner, and is 
jrreatly struck by his appearance : — 

" Tliorc'g bcnuty, Ptranj'cr ! woman-witching Wauty 
(Tlicref<»rc thou art in Thcbo») in thy §oft form ; 
Thy fine brij^ht hair, ni»t coarse like the hanl athlete^ 
\* nmntlinu o*cr tliy cheek warm with ilcsirc ; 
And rnrefullv thou ha«t c)icri«ho(l thv white ikin ; 
N«»t in th<* itun'§ poft l»eams hut in cool Miadc, 
Wooing P'^ft Aphrodite with thy lovclincM.** 

Thfu follows a close examination of the fair-visaged 
5»orrcrer ahout his rare, his orj^ies, and his puq^oso in 
coming to Thebes, and at tho end of it he is sent off 
lo the " royal stabler,"— 

"That he may sit in nii'lni^'lit ploom pi-ofound : 
Thcro lend thy dance ! ]\\\i those, tlion ImPt hither le<l, 
Thy ^uilt*s acconijilicps, wc*H sell for slaves ; 
Or, ^ilnneing their noise nnd heating: <lrunis, 
As handmaids to llie diotnlf set Ihein down." 

I'ncchus does not long remain in the dark stable, 
llo appears, "a god-confcst," to his wor.«hipj»ers, who 
ar«» prostrate on the ground, alarmed by tho desl ruction 
of tho palace of Pentheus. They ask how he obtained 
his freedom ; he replies : — 

" Myself, myielf delivered— with case and elfort pliphL 
CAo. Thy hands, had he not Iwund them, in halten 
strong and tight ? 
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lis* rasym^^ to l^dioM tbe IWriMmtg^ makc^ \usm vor 
««iHet.>theinJig«tyofth.-t«tioa. II. 

iftac Knlxs Xn tlij fr^ ft Wu»t na thr W»l ; 



He Uke9 fY hi* ;?nle to tke Mcmatains ike 
BtRuipT wbon Iw baii .«<* trmitlr onl^^r^l to .^t m 
dariEiir<« :ir.«I prepare f T «Ieatk : lb? l« evm oli«ev|itia«» 
to him : — 

• 55o Irt n* on : T irn«t ^ ^rtli in arm*. 
Or foH^w tin* a»tv;cc llwn pTt>i DKe.** 

Bocrliao calls t^ iii< t-^irn, ami p^^* hi* in.< imtiic wp 
l.» tlv^m hov to «i€al witli tli«;ir pr»'T, wben tlipr injv 
him in the toil^ : — 



• TToraen * lh\n m.in r^ m, tmr n*»t ; he zf 

Vpncrtuio' L« *»rTr«. li'&'arr him fir< «»f m'twie ; 
Vrt he hi^ phrenzr »Ii;:ht. Id kx5 ri^ht miiul 
He Berer haii pat on a moiiian> are^ ; 
But now. thn^ »baVfn in lii« min»I« hell wear it* 
A langhin;:-*tock FII noke him f^ nil The^ies 
Led in a wooian** Jre«« thrrafrh the vi*le KxtxT 

The CTicni* rrspoiM! to the tnmnions of their Jiriw j 
Innlcr in pti^KiooAte An«! juhcLint fLtruB.% mzid 
pate the doom of their peniecuttng foe >— > 

•• Slow mnj«», T.at cmne at I-^n^h, 
In their majestic J«tn^n::th. 
Faithful iuyl tme. the arenpng dfitie* : 
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Ami rliAvtrnm^ Iniinnn fi»11j '^\ 

Ami l]i«» Jua«l pri«l'' uulioly, i* 

Of thn«c> wlio to till* ^<fU Ikiw not tbeir knees. y 

F(»r liitMcn Mill aii«1 mute. 

As kIMc* their priiitle^R foot, 
Til* impioti* on their trimling pith thejhonnd, \ 

For it i 9 ill to know, 
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H'Voml the InwV incxnrnlilc lx)unil." I 






Mania now ^oizc^ on Pcnthcu^ ; two Runs ho Bccms to i 

«cc: a (loiiMc ThcWft: his piidc appears to him a [• 

honioil hull : ho recognises anion;* Iho Bacchic rcvellen 
Ino his kinswoman, and A<:av(* his mother. 

The tli'conun of liic Gn^ok stop*, or perhaps its imper- 
frrt nif-nns f^r roprosonting pimps and rapid action, pro* 
cbukd pods ;;cncmlly from bringing before an audionce 
thn r.itaslropho of tragic ilranins. Acconlingly, wo do 
not Si*c, but nro told, by the usual mcjscnger on such 
occa«iou«, of the miserable end of tho proud and im- 
pious Thcban king. "YNHicn Bacchus and his victim 
have climbed one of tho spurs of Mount Cithroron, 
they como 

" To a rock- walled glen, watered by a streamlet, 
And shadowed o*er with pines : the Mcrmuls there 
Sat, all their hands busy with plca«ant toil. 
And some the leafy thyrsuj*, that its ivy . 
Had dropped away, wore garlanilinj; anew : 
Like fillies some, nnhamrs^ed fn»m the yoke, 
Chanted altemnte all the Bacchic hvmn.** 

But renthcus rnnnot, from tho Invel on which ho has I 

halted, see the wliolo Ba'-chanto troop : ho desires to [ 

mount on a bank or a tall tree, in or«lcr that . 

« 

" Gearly he may behold their deeds of shame.** 
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IVnllinw tlicir mark ; !ml vrt tliry ntnick him nol, j 

I lift lii'tght Mill baffling all llicir eager wralh.** 

At length Agav6 cried to her train, *'Tear down 
thft tree, and then well gnt«p the fco*i" — for her { ; 

too had the goil mado blind — "that rides thereon."* 
A thou^iid liandn nprootctl the tree, and Penthent 
fell to the ground, trcU knowing that his end was 
near. It wn« his mntherV hand ihat seixed him fin^t. 
In rain, da5liin;; off his Iwnnet, he cried, — 
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** 1 am thv child, thine own, inv mother." Vv 

Site know him not, and JC 
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*' Canght him in her annn. nrijjrti hia rif*ht hand, 1 

An«l, with her feet act on hia shrinking* tide, i . 

Tore out the ahnuldcr.'' |!l 

" Ino, Autonoc, and all the rest dismembered him ; * ^ 
<»ue lx>Tc awav an arm, one a still sandalled foot : others 

rent ojien hia aides : none went without some spoil of l| 

him whom, |vi«ae8«ed bj Ikicchus, tliej def;meil a lion's t\ 

mK AVith th**se hinody trophies of tlieir jirey they i • 

are now marching to Tlieljcs : for my part^ I lle<l at ( \ 

th«* sight of this dark tmge<ly." •^ 

Tlie pro«-ca«ion of the Jlacclnntes to the "scvon- 

galeil city " is uahcre«l in by a chnnl song : — : j 

" iMncc and ^in^ 
In IViccliic ring; 
Shont. fthoul the falc, the fate of jrlonm 
C^f JVnlh<Mi«, from the dms'»ii l"»rri : 
He the woman*!» garh hath wnnu 
Following the bull, the liarbingrr that IM him to hia doom. 

I 
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O vc* Tholmii Piirrlmimlii ! 
AltuiM* yc now llir liyinii Ticlorioii«, 
Tli« liyiim nll-Klono«% 
To tho tenr, nii<l to the groan : 
uninc of |»U»ry ! 
To bathe the liaii«U i»rj»prmt nn<\ gory 
In the blood of her own 8on." 

r»i»licving thai f»lie is bringing a lionV boad to alTix 
to the avails of the tenii)le, phe bcarR in her arm^ that 
of Pcntbcus, ami in concert willi Uie Clionis celebrates 
in »«onp lior pliastly triumph :— 

" Af/nv^. O yc A«i:ui Ricchnnalu ! 
(7/*or»fji. "Wlio i« p|ie on \\n who call* ? 
/l/;<ir<^. From ihr niountninft, lo ! we bear 
To Iho iialiico jjnte 
Our ni'w-^lnin qnnrry fair. 
Chonif, I ^I'o, I pce, ami on tliy joy I wait 
ylj/arc. Wilhottt a nd, without a <»nare, 
The lion's cub, 1 took liiiu lh«»rc." 

lint Cadmiia soon undeceives her. He has been to 
Citbrrron to collect the. n^mains of bis j;rand.«on trhich 
the Hacchanals ha«l loft liohind ; and Agav^, restored to 
bor senses, discerns in her gory biinlen the Jiead of 
IVnlheus her po]i. At llio clo«e of this fearful story 
nacchu«» appears an<l informs Cadmus of bis doom : — 

" Thou, father of this earth-born rncr, 
A dmgon J^hnlt become ; thy wife shall take 
A brutish fonu at ln«!t." 

However, after cycles of time have gone by, Cad- 
mus and bis wife Ilarmouia shall resume their liuman 
forms, and bo borne by Mars to the Isles of the Blest 
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Thai a trn;»o<ly in some rospocU no tin-TIcllrtiic and po 
'^noiiK'il in ilR cliaractor sliouM liavo Wen well known 
anil Inj^lil^' osliniatoil intbelinsl, I'snot io bewomlerccl 
at. IVrliaps not the least nu'niorahlo application of "Tlie 
r»:icrlianalH " to new cin*umstancef» is that mentioned 
1>3' PlutATch in his • Life of Crossus.' Great joy was j 

llH»ro in the camp of iSnrrnas, the Parthian general, 
one sunnner evening, for Crassus the Iloman proconsul 
and the greater part of his army had been plain or I 

taken prisoners, and the residue of the broken legions j 

was hurrying l>ack to the western bank of the Enphra- i* 

tcs. Crassus himself lay a headless corpse. »To gratify ; 

liifl victorious soldiers, Surenas exhibited a burlesque 
of a Koman triumph. Himself and his stnfT feasted 
in the coninian<lcr*s tont To the door of the banquet- i!| 

ing-h.all the head of the Poman general was borne by 
a Greek actor from Tralles, who intro«lu»ed it with 
some apjiropriate verses from "The Bacchanals" of ..' 

Euripides. The bloody trophy was thrown at the feet 
of Surenas and his guests, and the player, seizing it in 
his hamls, enacted the last scene — the frenzy of Agavi 
and the mutilation of Pentheus. 
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CIIAITKU VII. 

ION. — II I r r L T T u «. 

'* 'Swfft it 1>>f hnliiiruK of youth *— fw) felt 

Tiinr-linnoMr*''! CMiJuirfr, when he fnimc<l that lay 

Hy which I lie Priorp«« bf jniih»«l the wny, 

Aii«! fiifijiy n Pilcrim'fi rupcoil heart ili«l in«U.*' 

— WiUIMWniiTII. 

So Inn;; as tlio Atlicinaiis wore a sccoiul-nitc jKiwor in 
< Jn»«'«'o tli»'V wrro cont<'nt with n military atlvciitiiror for 
tlio fonncb-r of tlio. Ionian ra»!C. In a war Ixslwccn 
Ath'^ns aii'l Knl»n?a, one XHtlnis had dono tljom p'^wl 
pcrvirp; liis ri''«>m]u»n?«n for it wa« t}ic hand of th? 
F.ro«t]i'^i«l prin»'"'i^ ('rru«a, and Iho. isRUOof tho ninnin;:»» 
wa-i l'»n. fiMin whom tlio .Ath'^nian^ olniniod, nMimtolv, 
lMdr*'i"''nd. r.iit whon» nftrr t))«» doclino of Arj»os, thcv 
li id ri*-*«n to a ]r\v\ withtjoriiilli an»lSp.irt:i, th«*y nspircd 
1m \h" h<Mi'"»nr oT :i divin«» anoostr}' on tho «?jt«'ar-.sitlo, a« 
well :i«^ tli.it cf a royal oiio on tlie Fpindlo. A wander- 
in;: sMhljcr no |on;^cr snfllccd : the son of Cronsa nin«t 
n««t ]•" linin in innrtal wrdlork, l)ut (h»riv«» his origin 
from a j:"l. And what dcitv — in this matter the 
virgin Pal la** Athrn** w.i?? out of the question — wn^ so 
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He receives the strangers who come to consult the 
oracle or to see the wonders of the shrine, and shows 
himself, by turns, an expert ritualist or a polite 
cicerone. Centuries later. Ion would have had his 
place among the youthfol ascetics who, by the beauty 
of their lives, and sometimes of their persons also, 
adorned the church and edified or rebuked the world. 
But this early Basil or Gregory of Delphi had other 
work destined for him than serving at the altar or 
waiting on pilgrims. He will have to go out of " reli- 
gion" into the haunts of men : the privilege of celibacy 
is denied him; his ephod he must exchange for a 
breastplate, his laurel wreath for a plumed helmet. 
The name of Ion is due to an illustrious race. 

Of all extant Greek dramas, this beautiful one, 
though easy for readers to understand, is the most com- 
plex in its action, and possibly may have kept the 
original spectators of it, in spite of the information 
given by Mercury in the prologue, in suspense up to its 
very last scene. In fact, the principal characters are • 
all at cross-purposes. Creusa has come to Delphi on 
the pretext that a friend of liers is anxious to learn 
what has become of a son whom she has borne to 
Apollo — ^her own story transferred to another. Her 
husband Xuthus is there to ask advice from the neigh- 
bouring oracle of Trophonius by what means Creusa and 
himself may cease to be childless. "Wbile he goes on 
his errand, his wife encounters Ion in the fore-court of 
the temple, and their conversation begins with the 
following words : — 
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" 7<m. Ladr, \rhoe'er thou art, that liberal air 
Speaks an exalted mind : there is a grace, 
A dignity in those of noble birth, 
That marks their high rank. Tet I marvel much 
That from thy dosM lids the trickling tear 
Watered thy beauteous cheeks, soon as thine eye 
Beheld this chaste oracular seat of Phoebus. 
What brings this sorrow, lady ? All besides. 
Viewing the temple of the god, are struck 
With joy; thy melting eye overflows with tears. 

Creusa. Not without reason, stranger, art thou seized 
With wonder at my tears ; this sacred dome 
Wakens the sad remembrance of things past** 

In a long dialogue she communicates to her unknown 
son part of her own story, and by casting some reflec- 
tions on the god for his conduct to her supposed friend, 
incurs a rebuke from tho fair young acolyte. The 
Chorus remarks that mankind are very unlucky — ^they 
rarely get what they wish for : — 

" One single blessing 
By any one through life is scarcely found." 

And Creusa, not at all abashed by Ion's remonstrance, 
proceeds to complain of Apollo's conduct towards her- 
self and their son. 

Xuthus now returns from the Trophonian crj^t with 
good news for his wife and himsel£ Trophonius, in- 
deed, being a very subordinate deity, " held it unmeet 
to forestall the answer of a superior one ;" " but," says 
Xuthus, — 

" One thing he told me, 

That childless 1 should not return, nor thou. 

Home from the oracle ; " 
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and then goes into the adytum to learn his for- 
tune. 

Ion again expresses his surprise at the strange lady's 
shrewish, and indeed as he thinks it, rather impious, 
language ; but says, " What is the daughter of Erec- 
theus to me ? let me to my task." He admits, however 
(infected apparently by Creusa's boldness), that his 
patron has acted unhandsomely to some virgin or other: 

<< Becoming thus 
By stealth a father, leaving then his children 
To die, regardless of them." 

Xuthus reappears, with this command ^m the 
Pythoness: " The first male stranger whom you meet, 
address as your son." Of course the stranger is Ion ; 
but being greeted with the words, " Health to my 
son ! " by one whom he has never before set eyes on, he 
is far more offended than pleased by this unlooked-for 
salutation ; and, not at all unreasonably, all things 
considered, he recoils, when Xuthus proceeds to em- 
brace him, and asks — 

" Art thou, stranger. 
Well in thy wits ; or hath the god's displeasure 
Bereft thee of thv reason 1" 

He, a minister of the temple, objects to being thus 
claimed as so near of kin by a man whose business 
there he has yet to learn : he says, " Hands off, friend — 
they'll mar the garlands of the god ; *' and adds, " If 
you keep not your distance, you shall have my arrow 
in your heart:" — 

" I am not fond of curing wav\\'ard strancrers 
And mad men." 
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"If you kill me," replies Xuthus, "you Trill kill 
your father." " You my father ! " cries Ion ; " how so 1 
It makes me laugh to hear you." A strict examination 
of the father by the son ensues ; and at last, neither 
of the disputants being very critical, and both very 
devout, the sudden relationship is accepted with fall 
faith by both, and they tenderly embrace each other. 
Xuthus then imparts to Ion his purpose of taking him 
to Athens, but of concealing their position for a while. 
His wife, he argues, may not be greatly pleased at 
being so suddenly provided with a ready-made son and 
heir. She comes of a royal house, and so is particular 
on the score of "blue blood." The youngster, if 
adopted, will inherit her property. The discovery of 
him may be all very well for her husband, who, having 
once been a wanderer, may, for all she knows, have a 
son in many towns, Greek or barbaria But how will 
this treasure-trove remove from herself the reproach of 
barrenness 1 There is, too, such a thing as pre-nupiiol 
as well as 2>^^ - nuptial jealousy ; and though so 
comely, gracious, and religious a youth cannot fail, 
after a time, to ingratiate himself even with a step- 
mother, there may be much domestic controversy 
before so desirable a consummation is possible. 
Xuthus then informs Ion that he intends to celebrate 
this joyful event by a sacrifice to Apollo, and by a 
general feast to the Delphians : — 

" At my tiible 
"Will I receive thee as a welcome guest, 
And cheer tliee with the banquet, then conduct thee 
To Athens vith me as a visitant." 
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On leaving the stage lie tells the ChoroSy who, of 
conise, have heard the real story, to keep what they 
know to themselves. If they let his wife into the 
secret they shall surely die; and^ inasmuch as they 
are Athenian women, Xuthus has the right to threaten, 
as well as the means to keep his promise. For one 
who has seen so much of the world, it aigues much 
simplicity in Xuthus to have imagined that even the 
fear of death will insure silence in some people. 
Creusa is very soon made aware by her female attend- 
ants of her husband's scheme for deceiving her, and 
she behaves exactly as he had foreseen she would. 
She re-enters, accompanied by an aged servant of her 
house : when the Chorus enlighten her on every point 
except one — the name of Ion's mother; and "the 
venerable man " is exactly the instrument needed by 
an indignant woman, for 

" It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life." * 

" "We," says the prompter of evil, " by thy husband 
are betrayed." This comes of unequal marriages. Of 
him we know as little as of his new-found bantling: — 

" Xuthus 
Came to the city and thy royal house, 
And wedded thee, all thy inheritance 
Receiving. By some other woman now 
Discovered to have children privately — 
How privately 1*11 tell thee — when he saw 

• ** King John," act iv. so. 2. 
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Thou hadst no child, it pleased him not to bear 
A Date like thine ; but bj some fiavourite slave, 
His paramour by stealth, he hath a son. 
Him to some Delphian gave he, distant far, 
To educate, irho, to this sacred house 
Consigned, as secret here, received his nurture. 
He, baowing this, and that his son advanced 
To manhood was, urged thee to come hither, 
Pleading thj bairenness. 'Twas not the god, 
But Xuthus, who deceived thee, and long since 
Devised this wily plan to rear his son. 
Failing, he could on Phoebus fix the blame. 
Succeeding, would adroitly choose the time 
To make him ruler of thy rightful land." 

The servant — ^loyal to bis mistress as Evan dhu 
Maccombich was to Fergus Maclvor, equally ready to 
die for her, or to do murder to avenge her imagined 
Trrongs — devises a plot that would have been quite 
successful had not Apollo been on the watch. Creusa 
is in possession of a deadly poison — '' two drops of 
blood that from the Gorgon fell '' — given to her father 
Erectheus by Pallas. One heals disease, the other 
works certain and swift death. The princess proposes 
to poison her stepson when be is beneath her roof. 
" I like not that," says the servant " There you will 
be the first to be suspected ; a stepdame's hate is pro- 
TerbiaL" To this Creusa agrees, and, anticipating the 
old vassal's thought, she herself prescribes the mode 
of destroying the son of Xuthus : — 

'' This shalt thou do : this little golden casket 
Take from my hand. Bear it beneath thy vest 
Then, supper ended, when they 'gin to pour 

A. c. voL xiL K 
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Libations to the gods, do thou infuse 
The drop in the yonth's goblet. Take good heed 
That none observe thee. Drag his cup alone 
Who thinks to lord it o'er my house. If once 
It pass his lips, his foot shall never reach 
A^ens' fair city ; death awaits him here." 

After a choral ode has been song, a breathless 
attendant rashes in and demands where Creusa is. 
The plot has failed ; the old man has been airested ; 
he has confessed the deed ; and the rulers of Delphi 
are in hot pursuit of his accomplice, that she may die 
overwhelmed with stones. "How were our dark 
devices brought to light 1 " the Chorus inquires. 
Then, as usual on the Greek stage, and also in the 
French classical drama, a long narrative instructs the 
spectators of what has taken place. Up to a certain 
point all went welL Ion's chalice was drugged fur- 
tively. The destined victim poured his libation, and 
was just about to drink, when some one chanced to 
utter a word of ill omen, and so Ion poured his wine 
on tlie floor, and bade the other guests do the like. 
The cups are now replenished ; but in the pause that 
ensued between the first and second filling of them, a 
troop of doves, such as haunt the dome of the temple, 
came fluttering in, and drank from the wine-pools on 
the ground. The spilt wine was harmless to all save 
one. That one drank of the deadly draught poured 
out by Ion : — 

" Straight, convulsive shiverings seized 
Her beauteotis plumes, around in giddy rings 
She whirled, and in a strange and mournful note 
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Seemed to lament : amazement seized the guests, 
Seeing the poor bird's pangs : her breast heaved thick, 
And, stretching out her scarlet legs, she died.'' 

Creusa now humes in : she has been doomed to death 
hj the Pythian Council, and her executioner is to be 
Ion himself: she clasps the altar of Apollo, but that 
sanctuary will not avail her, for has she not attempted 
the life of one of the god's ministers ? In reply to her 
appeals for life. Ion says : — 

•'The good, 
Oppressed by wrongs, should at those hallowed seats 
Find refuge : ill becomes it that th' unjust 
And just alike should seek protection there." 

But now the old prophetess, who had years before pre- 
served the infant Ion, having learnt that he is soon to 
leave the Delphian shrine, produces the swaddling- 
clothes, the ornaments, and the basket, in which his 
mother had clad and laid him in the cave under the 
Acropolis. They may help him, she thinks, some day, 
to discover the secret of his birth. "While her son is 
examining these tokens, Creusa sees them too, and 
claims them as the work of her own hands. As 
Ion unfolds, one by one, the tiny robes, she names, 
without first seeing them, the subjects which were em- 
broidered on each of them. The recognition is com- 
plete. Creusa embraces her long-lost son, and now 
hesitates not to acknowledge that Apollo is his father. 
If any doubt remained even on the part of Xuthus, 
who indeed is not an evewitness of the discovers, 
it is dispersed by the speech of Minerva. She ex- 
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plains the reasons for concealment hitherto, and the 
cause for disclosure now : bids Creusa take her son to 
the land of Cecrops, and there seat him on the throne 
of his grandsire Erectheus. She concludes with a 
prediction of the fortunes of the Ionian race, and of 
the Dorians, who are to descend from Dorus, a son 
she is to bear to Xuthus. And thus Apollo is absolved 
from wrong, and Creusa rejoices in the prospect of I 

becoming the mother of two Greek nations, and these "^ 
the rival leaders of the Hellenic world. 

Should this exquisitely beautiful play be ranked 
among tragedies or comedies 1 Neither title exactly 
suits it. Eather is it a melodrama. And but for a 
few ceremonies inherent in or necessary to the Greek 
stage, might it not be almost accounted the work of a 
modem poetl The complexity of the fable, the rapid 
transitions in the action, the picturesque beauty of the 
scenes, and the domestic nature of the emotions it excites, 
have a iar less classic than romantic stamp. For the 
long speech of the attendant who describes the manner 
in which the plot against the life of the hero is baffled, 
substitute a representation on the stage of the banquet — 
cancel the prologue spoken by Mercury, and the wind- 
ing-up scene in which jMinerva appears — and then, even 
without omitting the Chorus, there will remain a mixed 
drama which neither Calderon nor Shakespeare might 
have disdained to own. Perhaps the modem air that 
we attribute to it may have been among the reasons for 
the comparative neglect of the " Ion " by the ancient 
critics — nay even, it might seem, by those who "^-it- 
nessed the performance of it But neither tlie date of 
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its prodnction nor the trilogy of which it fonned a 
pait is known. It may be, as regards ''its general 
composition, more pleasing than poweifuL" We agree, 
however, entirely with Mr Paley, when he says : " none 
of his plays so clearly show the fine mind of Euripides, 
or impress ns with a more favourable idea of his virtu- 
ous and human character." 



HIPPOLTTTS, 

The play which has just been surveyed is of a re- 
ligious character, and the "Hippolytus" is coupled 
with it, because, although dealing with human passion 
far more than the '' Ion," the principal character in it 
is also that of a devotee. However philosophical or 
sceptical Euripides may have been in his theological 
opinions, no one of the Greek dramatic poets surpassed 
him in the delineation of piety and reverence for the 
gods; and he seems to have delighted especially in 
portraying the effect of such feelings upon pure and 
youthful minds. If, indeed, fear rather than love of 
the gods be essential to devotion, then .£schylu8 must 
be accounted a far more pious writer than Euripides. 
The Calvinists of criticism will naturally prefer gloom 
and terror, inexorable Fates and all-powerful Furies, to 
the humane, benign, and rational sentiments which 
consist with the attributes of mercy and justice. "We 
neither expect nor desire to reconcile these opposite 
factions further than mav be necessary for a state- 
ment of the claims of the younger poet to a fair 
hearing. 
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''Ion" and " Hippolytus" are each of them examples 
of youthful Tirtue: the latter has, or at least displays, 
the more enthusiastic temperament, ^rhich, however, is 
drawn out £rom him by the greater severity of his lot 
Yet we can easily conceive the votary of t he chaste 
Diana4>assiug through life quite as contentedly in her 
service as Ion would have passed his days as a minister 
of Apollo. It was the hard destiny of the son of 
Theseus to have incurred the heavy displeasure of one 
goddess through his earnest devotion to another. The 
life-battle he has to fight is indeed really a contest 
between two rival divinities; and were second titles 
possible in Greek plays, this a£fecting and noble tragedy 
might be entitled '' Hippolytus, or the Contest between 
Venus and Diana." 

As the plot of the '' Hippolytus ** is, through the 
'' Ph^dre" of Bacine, probably better known to English 
readers than the more complicated fable of the " Ion," 
it may be sufficient to state it briefly, and to direct 
attention rather to the characters than the story. The 
hero is the son'of JDiegeus, king of Athens, by the 
Amazonian Hippolyta, whom Shakespeare has sketched 
in his "^lidsummer Night's Dream." His boyish 
years have been passed at Troezeu with his grand- 
father, the pure-minded Pittheus. While under his 
roof, Hippolvtus devotes himself to the worship of 
Diana : like her he delights in the chase ; like her also 
he shuns the snares of love or the chains of wedlock. 
Excelling .in all manly exercises, and adorned with 
every virtue, he unhappily not merely neglects Venus, 
but irritates her by open expressions of contempt for 
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herself and her rites : and he owes to this pride or 
esclusive zeal the hideous rain which engulfs him. 
The offended goddess sets forth in the prologue her 
determination to destroy Diana's favourite, and givea 
her reasons for it. She says : — 

" Those that reverence my powers I favour, 
But 1 confound all who think scorn of me. 
For even divinity is fashioned thus — 
It joys in mortal honours." 

<< He may consort with the huntress, he may follovr 
his swift dogs, he may shun fellowship with men, as 
much as he likes — of his tastes I reck not : what I 
cannot overlook is his personally offensive conduct to 
myself, ' a goddess not inglorious,' and accounted by 
mortals generally as not the least potent of Olympians. 
The means of revenge are not far to seek. Phsedra, 
his young and beauteous stepmother, is pining for 
love of him, and through her unhappy passion ho 
shall be struck : " with her I have no quarrel," says 
the goddess — 

" Yet let her perish : 
1 have not for her life that tenderness 
As not to wreak just vengeance on my foes." 

The prologue ended, Venus disappears, and Hip- 
polytus and his retinue of huntsmen enter, singing a 
hymn to Diana. Wlien it is finished, he thus addresses 
the goddess — an invocation which has been thus beau- 
tifully paraphrased : — 

" Thou maid of maids, Diana, the goddess whom he fears. 
Unto thee Hippolytui this flowery chaplet bears ; 
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From meadows where no shepherd his flock a-fleld e*er 

drove, 
From where no woodman's hatchet hath woke the echoing 

grove, 
Where o'er the unshorn meadow the wild bee passes firee, 
WTiere by her river-haunts dwells virgin Modesty ; 
Where he who knoweth nothing of the wisdom of the 

schools 
Beareth in a virgin heart the fairest of all rules ; 
To him 'tis given all fireely to cull those self-sown flowers, 
But evil men must touch not pure Nature's sacred 

bowers. 
This to hiB virgin mistress a virgin hand doth bear — 
A wreath of unsoiled flowers to deck her golden hair. 
For such alone of mortals can unto her draw nigh. 
And with that guardian Goddess hold solemn converse 

high. 
He ever hears the voice of his own virgin Queen, 
He hears what others hear not, and sees her though 

unseen ; 
He holds his virgin purpose in freedom unbeguiled, 
To age and death advancing in innocence a child." * 

— (Isaac "Williams.) 

Hippolytus is warned by his henchman that he is 
incurring danger by his total neglect of Venus ; but 
he replies only by a rather contumelious remark that " I 
salute her from afar ; " '^ some with this god and some 
with that have dealings;" and then the master and 
his men depart to a banquet. We pass onward to 
Phaedra's entrance, which is announced by her ancient 
nurse, much such an accommodating personage as the 

• With this exception, all the translated passages in this 
chai)ter are taken from Mr Maurice Purcell Fitzgerald's admir- 
able version of ** The Crowned Hippolytus." 
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nurse in " Romeo and Juliet," although far more mis- 
chievous. She describes the strange malady of her 
mistress, and her own weary watching by the suf- 
ferer^s couch. Phaedra breaks out into frenzied 
song : — 

" lift up my body, 
Straighten my head. 
Hold up the hands 
And arms of the dead ; 
The joints of my limbs are loosened, 
The veil on my brow is like lead. 
Take it off, take it off, let the clustering curls 
On my shoulders be spread." 

She pants for cooling streams and the whispering 
sound of shadowing poplars, and longs to sti-etch her 
limbs in repose on the verdurous meadow. !Next 
comes an access of fever, and she breaks forth into 
wilder strains : — 

** Send nie, send me to the mountain : I >vill wander to 

the wood. 
Where the dogs amid the pine-copse track and tear the 

■wild beast's brood ; 
I will hang upon his traces where the dappled roebuck 

bounds: 
I yearn, by all the gods, I yearn to halloo to tlie hounds, 
To poise the lance of Thessaly above my yellow hair, 
And to loose my hand and lightly launch the barbed point 

through air." 

After more wild song and as wild speeches to the 
nurse, her secret is at length drawn from her; and 
that faithful but unscrupulous attendant reveals it. 
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under an oath of secrecy, to Hippoljtus. Diana's 
iirorshipper, shocked at the disclosure, discourses on 
the profligacy of women in general, and detennines 
to absent himself for a while until Theseus returns to 
Troezen, with the intention, as Fhsedra and her nurse 
believe, of disclosing to his father his wife's infldelity. 
Overwhelmed by slmrne and despair, Fhffidra hangs . 
herself^ but suspends from her neck a letter in which J 
she accuses Hippolytus of making dishonourable pro- 
posals to hei;, Theseus, on his return from an oracle 
he had been consulting, finds his wife a lifeless corpse, 
and believes in his son's guilt Him he curses as a 
base hypocrite, who, affecting to worship the chaste 
goddess, has attehipted to commit a crime that even 
Yenus would scarcely sanction. His supposed father 
l^eptune, in an evil moment, had once given Theseus 
three fatal curses, one of which he now hurls at his 
innocent son. Hippol3rtus now turns his back for 
ever on his' father's house : weeping, and attended by 
his weeping friends, he drives slowly and sadly along 
the sea-beacL The curse comes upon him in the 
form of a monster sent by Neptu ne. A messenger 
brings the tidings to Theseus. "There came," he 
says, " when we had passed the frontier of this realm 
of Troezen, — 

" A sound, as if some bolt from Zeus 
Made thunder from the bowels of the earth — 
A heavy hollow boom, hideous to hear. 
A sudden fear fell on our youthful hearts 
Whence came this a\\-ful voice : till with fixed gaze 
Watching the sea-beat ridges, we beheld 
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" Yet to one thing I never \rill give credence, 
That this thy son has done a deed of baseness,^ 
Not should the whole of womankind go hang, 
And score the pines of Ida with their letters, 
I Because I know — I know that he is noble." 

j Diana, it may seem to the reader, is far from being 

' a help to her devoted friend and worsliipper in his 

time of trouble. The cause she assigns for her ina- 
bility to save him gives a curious insight into the 
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A mighty billow lifted to the skies ; 
And with the billow, at the third great sweep 
Of mountain surge, the sea gave up a bull, 
Monster of aspect fierce, whose bello^dngs 
Filled all the earth, that echoed back the roar 
In tones that made us shudder." 

The terrified horses become unmanageable; and 
though 

" Our lord, in all their ways long conversant, 
Grasped at their reins, and, throwing back his weight, 
Pulled hard, as pulls a sailor at the oar ; 
They, with set jaws gripping the tempered bits, 
TMiirl along heedless of the master^s hand," — 

until nippolytu8 is dragged and dashed against the 

rocks, and lies a broken and bleeding body from 

which the spirit is rapidly fleeting. He is borne into 

his father's presence, torn, mangled, and bleeding, to 

die. But Theseus, still crediting Phaedra's false letter, 

rejoices in his son's fate, although he alone believes j 

him guilty. The messenger, indeed, bluntly tells the 

king that he is deceived : — 
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comity of tlie ancient gods. She tells Theseus that 
his sin is lank, yet not quite unpardonahle : — 

" For CypriB willed that these things should be so 
To glut her rage ; and this with gods is law. 
That none against another's will resists 
Or offers hindrance, but we stand aloot 
Else be assured, had not the fear of Zeus 
Deterred me, I had not so sunk in shame 
As to let die the dearest imto me 
Of mortal men." 

She then shows to Theseus how widely he has 
erred. Next follows a most affecting scene of recon- 
ciliation between the distracted father and his dying 
son. Diana soothes the last moments of Hippolytus 
by a promise that he shall be worshipped with highest 
honours at Troezen : — 

" For girls unwed, before their marriage-day. 
Shall offer their ehom tresses at thy shrine. 
And dower thee through long ages with rich tears ; 
And many a maid shall raise the tuneful hymn 
In praise of thee, and ne'er shall Phsddra's lovb ' ' 
Perish in silence and be left unsimg." 

The '* Hippolytus " was produced in b.c. 428. In 
the previous year Pericles died of the plague, which 
for some months longer continued to rage in Athens. 
To the pestilence and the death of the greatest of 
Attic statesmen there are palpable allusions in this 
tragedy, which to contemporary spectators cannot fail 
to have been deeply affecting. The nurse of Phaedra 
bewails her lot as an attendant on a suffering mis- 
tress : — 
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^ AlaB for mortal woes ! 
• Alas for fell disease ! 
Better be sick than be the sick one's nurse ; 
Sickness is sickness, nothing worse ; 
Ifnrsing is sorrow in double kind, 
Sorrow of toiling hands, sorrow of troubled mind. 
Our troubles know no healing." 

And the^ final stave of the choral song unmistakably 
refers to Pericles : — 

« Upon all in the city alike 
This sudden sorrow will strike. 

There will be much shedding of tears. 
AVhen evil assails the great 
Many, bewail his fate ; 
• Grief for him grows with the years." 
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CHAPTER Vni 

THE PH(EXICUX TTOMEN. — THE SUPPLIANTS. — THE CHn> 
DREX OF HEBCULES. — THE PHBENZY OF HERCULES. 

" Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 
Yet neither conqueror nor conqnerM ; 
So is the eqnal poise of this fell war.* 

-"Henr3-VL,''3dPart 

Etex did space permit, it is mmecessaiy to dwell 
minutely upon several of the plays of Euripides. The 
seven extant dramas of ^Escbylus and the same num- 
ber of those of Sophocles deserved and admitted of 
analysis, and already seven pieces of their rival's have 
passed under review. Of the ten which remain, some 
were occasional plays; others have apparently no 
connection with one another, even did we happen to 
know the trilogy to which they belonged. Of these, 
some would seem to have been composed for a special 
purpose — either local, as complimentary to Athens, or 
political, with a view to the affairs of Greece when 
they were produced. For English readers they retain 
little interest ; yet although their merits as dramas 
are slight, they, like all the author*s writings, contain 
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some adxniraUe poetnr, or aome effective scenes and 
sitoationa. 

In the ''Phcenician Women," Earipidea diaplaya 
aome of hia greatest defects in the constraction of a 
tragedy, and aome of hia most oonapicnoua beautiea aa 
a pathetic and picturesque writer. Aa to its plot, it is 
combrona ; and, Trhat is still worse, he competes in it 
Trith ihe ''Antigone" of ISophodes and the " Seven 
against Thebes" of .Sschylns. Jocasta, who in 
** CEdipna the King" destroys herself, is aliire again in 
thia drama. The brothers, whose rivalry and death by 
eachothex^a hand were familiar to all, repeat their duel, 
and the devotion of Antigone to her blind father and 
her younger brother is brought or rather crammed into 
it at the end. We have, in fact» almost a trilogy 
pressed into a angle member of it^ and in consequence 
the " Phoenician Women " is, with the exception of the 
" (Edipus at Colonus," the longest of extant Greek 
tragedies. Euripides forgot the sound advice given by 
the poetess Corinna to her youthful rival, Pindar^ He 
had been, she thought, too profuse in his mythological 
stories^ and therefore advised him for the future '' to 
sow with the hand and not with the sack." 

As the story of the " Phoenician Women " has in 
the main been already told in the volume of this series 
devoted to iEschylus, and also as many English readera 
are acquainted with the ** Fr^res Ennemis " of Bacine, 
it is not perhaps necessary to detail again the tale 
of Eteodes and Polynices. It will suffice to present 
a portion of one or two scenes, so as to give some 
idea of the pure ore that lies embedded in this tragical 
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Autig. Different he, of different guise 

His arms. "Who is the warrior ? 
Phor. Tvdeus he, 

The son of (Eneus. 
Antif/, TVhat ! the prince who made 

The sister of my brother's bride his choice ? " 

The young and graceful Parthenopseus, the proud 
boaster Capaneus, and Hippomedon, that '^haughty 
king," are pointed out ; but Antigone casts only a pass- 
ing glance on tliese, and yearns to behold her brother. 
" Where is my Poh-nices, tell me ? " " He is stand- 
ing there near the tomb of K iobe," is the reply. " I 
see him, but indistinctly," says the princess ; " I see 
the semblance of his form : " — 

*' could I, like a nimble-moving cloud, 
Fly through the air, borne on the winged winds, 
Fly to my brother ; I would throw my arms 
Round his dear neck, unhappy youth, so long 
An exile. Mark him, good old man, mark 
How graceful in his golden arms he stands. 
And glitters like the bright 8un*s orient rays. 

Serv. The truce will bring him hither : in this house 
His presence soon will fill thy soul with joy," 

Although not among the leading characters, Menoeceus, 
the SOD of Creon, Jocasta's brother, is a most inter- 
esting one. The prophet Tiresias has declared that 
Thebes must be taken by the Seven, unless this youth 
will die for the people. In deep distress Creon im- 
plores his son to quit this fatal land. Menoeceus, 
" with an honest fraud," deceiving his father, freely 
gives liis life. He says : — 

A. c. vol. xil L 
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<' Wexe it not base' 
While those, whom no compulsion of the gods, 
No oiacle demands, fight for their country, 
Shonld I betray my father, brother, city, 
And like a craven yield to abject fear f 
1^0— by Jove*8 throne among the golden stars-— 
No, by the blood-stained Mars, 111 take my stand 
Upon the highest battlement of Thebes, 
And from it, as the prophet's voice gave warning, 
m plunge into the dragon's gloomy cave, 
And free this suffering land." 

The interview between the brothers is too long for • 
extract, and would be marred by compression. One * 
of the sentiments, however, expressed by the fierce and 
nnjust Eteocles, is so truly in Shakespeare's vein, that 
we cannot pass it over. The usurping Theban king 
says : — 



" For honour I would mount above the stars, 
Above the sun*8 high course, or sink beneath 
Earth's deepest centre, might I so obtain 
This idol of my soul, this worshipt power 
Of regal state ; and to another never 
Would I resign her ; but myself engross 
The splendid honour : it were base indeed 
To barter for low rank a kingly crown. 
And shame it were that he who comes in arms, 
Spreading o'er this brave realm the waste of war, 
Should his rude "will enjoy : all Thebes would blush 
At my dishonour, did I, craven-like, 
Shrink from the Argive spear, and to his hand 
Resign my rightful sceptre." 

Hotspur speaks much in the same strain of "hon- 
our : " — 
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** By heaven, methinks it were ail easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drown^ honour by the locks ; 
So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without co-rival all her dignities." 

By the voluntary death of Menoeceus victory is on 
the Theban side. The description of the battle is 
among the most striking of dramatic war-scenes. A 
messenger then enters with farther tidings. He tells 
Jocasta that her sons have agreed to spare farther shed- 
ding of blood, and to decide their quarrel by single 
combat Here is a new woe added to the many cala- 
mities of the house of Laius. Jocasta harries to pre- 
vent this unnatural duel, but arrives too late. A 
second messenger then describes the deadly strife in 
which the brothers have fallen, and also Jocasta's 
death by her own hands. The bodies of the two 
fratricides are brought on the stage, and a funeral wail 
is sung by Antigone and the Chorus. For her a new 
tragedy is commencing. Eeft of her mother, her be- 
trothed Menceceus, and her brothers, she is forbidden 
by Creon, now become regent of Thebes, to perform 
the last functions for her dear Polynices. The tragedy 
concludes with her declaration that man may make 
cruel laws, and forbid the rites of sepulture, but she 
will obey a higher law, that of nature, and do meet 
honour to the dead. That no circumstance of sorrow 
may be wanting to Antigone's lot, blind, old, dis- 
crowned CEdipus is sentenced to banishment for 
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ever from his late kingdom. His Bons unrigliteoaslj 
deposed him ; he rashly cursed them in his ire : the 
curse has been fSatal to his -whole house, and now falls 
on his own head. He who, bj bafiOing the Sphinx, 
won a kingdom, goes forth horn it a beggar to eat the 
bitter bread of exile. With him goes his daughter, 
the one steadfast star left to guide him on his dark wa j. 
The shade of Laius is at length appeased : the sceptre 
has for ever departed from the house of Labdacus. 

'' The Suppliants " is, as regards the time of action, 
a sequel to "The Phoenicians" and "The Seven . 

against Thebes " of .^chylus. Creon persists in deny- j 

ing the rites of sepulture to the fallen Argive chief- ^ 

tains. The commander of that disastrous expedition, 
Adrastus, now the sole survivor of the seven, hurries 
to Eleusis on the Athenian border, accompanied by 
the widows and sons of the slain, and takes refuge at 
the altar of Demeter. A passage from "The Two 
Noble Kinsmen " of Fletcher explains far better than 
the prologue of the Greek tragedy does the errand of 
the Suppliants : — 

" We are six queens, whose sorereigns fell before 
The wrath of cruel Creon : who endure 
The beaks of ravens, talons of the kites. 
And pecks of crows, in the foul fields of Thebes : 
He will not suffer us to bum their bones, 
To um their ashes, nor to tike th' offence 
Of mortal loathsomeness from the blest eve 
Of holy Phoebus, but infects the winds 
"With stench of our slain lords. Oh, pity, Duke ! 
Thou purger of the earth, draw thy feared swoid 
That does good turns to the world : give us the bones 
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Of our dead kings, that we xnaj chapel them, 
And of thy boundless goodness take some note 
That for our crowned heads we have no roof 
Save this, which is the lion*s and the bear's, 
And vault for everything." 

Through the mediation of ^thra, mother of Theseus, 
king of Athens, the Suppliants are enabled to bring 
their wrongs before him. Theseus at first is unwilling 
to espouse their cause : to do so will embroil Athens 
in a war with Thebes. He is by no means a cheerful 
giver of aid : revolving in his soul ** the various turns 
of chance below," he expatiates on the uncertainty of 
human greatness, and hints that Adrastus himself is 
an instance of the folly of interfering with other 
people's business. But iEthra, whose woman's nature 
is deeply moved by the tears of the widowed queens, 
will hear of no denial ; and Theseus at last, though 
reluctantly, promises to take up their cause. Just as 
he is despatching a herald to Creon to demand the 
bodies of the slain, a Theban messenger comes with a 
peremptory mandate from Creon that Adrastus and his 
companions be delivered up. It must be owned that, 
at this juncture, Theseus is rather a proser. Forget- 
ting the urgency of the case — ^that dogs and vultures 
may already be preying on the dead — he discourses on 
the comparative merits of aristocratic and popular 
government, and on the sin of refusing burial even to 
enemies. Theseus in the end consents to do what, to 
be done well, ought to be done quickly. He sends 
back the Theban herald, after rating liim soundly, 
with a stem response to his master. He follows at 
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the lieral(i*8 heels, defeats Creon, and hrings back to 
Eleusis the bodies of the Ai^give princes. The Chorus 
enters in procession, chanting a dirge. Adrostus speaks 
the funeral oration. The dead are then placed on a 
pyre, aud when it is kindled, Evadne, wife of the 
boaster Capaneus, leaps on his pile. Finally, a deity 
appears as mediator. I^Iinerva ratifies a treaty be- 
tween Argos and Athens, and predicts that, at no 
distant day, the now worsted Argos will, in its turn, 
humble the pride of Thebes. 

In this tragedy there is a monotony of woe, not re- 
lieved, as in the case of **The Trojan Women" of 
Euripides, by a series of beautiful choral odes and 
picturesque situations. The red flames of the six 
funeral pyres, indeed, must have been effective ; and a 

I second Chorus of youths, the orphaned sons of the 

chieftains, have deepened the pathos excited by the 
suppliant queens. By it the dramatist employed two 
of his favourite modes of touching the spectators — the 
aid of women and the introduction of children. Per- 
haps he had witnessed that sad and solemn spectacle 
at which Pericles pronounced the encomium over the 
firstlings of the slain in the Peloponnesian war, and 
so transferred to a mimic scene the reality of a people's 
mourning. 

" The Children of Hercules " need not detain us long, 

i its drift being very similar to that of the tragedy of 

** The Suppliants." Apparently it was %vritten at a 

j time when Argos was recovering some of her earlier , 

importance among Dorian states, o^ving to the strain 
put upon the resources of Sparta by the leugtli of her 
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irar with Athens. The Argives, it might he feared, 
were inclined to throw their weight into the scale of 
Thehes and Lacedaemon, and stood in need of some 
timely advice. The children of Hercules, hunted by 
their enemies, and driven to take sanctuary at Mara- 
thon, where the scene of action is laid, were sheltered 
by Athens, and from these fugitives the Argives of the 
time of Euripides were supposed to descend. Let Argos 
now bear in mind this good service : let her remember 
also the many and grievous wrongs done to her by the 
cruel and faithless Spartans. If Thebes and the 
Argive government enabled Sparta to enfeeble Athens, 
and so disturb the balance of power in Greece, who 
would be the gainer by such league 1 Who the loser 
would be it was not difficult to foresee. "Wlien was 
Sparta, in her prosperity, ever faithful to her allies, or 
even commonly justi What had Thebes ever done 
for Argos to make alliance vnih her desirable ? Who 
had been the real benefactors of the Argive people, 
their kinsfolk in blood, or the lonians of Attica 1 With 
Athens to aid her, she might regain the position she 
once held among the Dorian race : but if Athens fell 
she would be as the Messenians were now, httle more 
than an appanage of the kings or ephors of hei power- 
ful neighbour. 

Passing over this play as historically rather than 
dramatically interesting to modem readers, we come 
now to " The Phrenz}- of Hercules," which for some fine 
scenes in it, and some very curious Euripidean theolog}', 
deserves attention. It presents no tokens of ha"s-ing 
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been a hurried or occasional composition. Amphitrvon, , 

who delivers the prologue, is, irith Megara, the -irife of 
Hercules, and her sons, cruelly treated by Lycus, king, 
or more properly the usurping tyrant, of Thebes. He, 
an adventurer from Eubosa, had slain Creon, lord of 
that city ; and to insure himself on liis throne, has or- 
dered Megara, Creon's daughter, and her children by 
Hercules, for execution. Her husband is at the time 
detained in Hades, whither he has gone on a very * 

hazardous expedition, and his family despair of his 
return. Lycus, his " wish being father to the thought," 
is of the same opinion ; but fearing that the young j 

Heradeids may some day requite him for the murder 
of their grandfather Creon, he resolves, like Macbeth, 
to put his mind at ease by despatching all '' Banquo's 
issue." But on this point both the tyrant and his 
victims are mistaken, for just as Amphitryon, Megara, 
and the children, are being led forth to death, Hercules 
returns, rescues his family, and delivers Thebes from 
its Euboean intruder. 

The taint of blood, however, is on the redresser of 
wrongs, and from it he must be purified by sacrifice to I 

the gods. And now a worse foe to Hercules than 
Lycus had been assails him. Juno, whose ire against 
Jupiter*s and Alcmena's son is as unappeasable as her 
hatred towards Paris and Troy, is not pleased with the 
turn matters are taking. It has been of no avail to 
send the object of her spleen to bring up Cerberus from 
below. Pluto has not, as she hoped her grimy brother- 
in-law would have done, clapped him into prison, nor 
Charon refused him homeward passage over the Styx. 
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In the "Alcestis" we have had an impersonation 
of Death ; in the drama now before us there is one 
of Madness (Lvssa), a daughter of Xight, who bears 
the goddess's instructions to render Hercules a maniac. 
For this errand Madness has no rehsli : she is more 
scrupulous than the Queen of Gods. '' It is shameful," 
she says, ^' to persecute one who has served mankind 
80 well— destroying beasts of pre}', and executing justice 
on many notorious thieves and cut-throats." But Iris, 
one of the Olympian couriers, tells Lyssa, whom she 
accompanies, that '' Juno is not a person to be trifled 
with; that unless mortals in future be permitted to 
beard divinities, Hercules must be made to feel the full 
weight of celestial wrath. If a god or a goddess be 
out of temper, even the best and most valiant of men 
must smart." Beluctantly Lyssa complies with the 
divine best Hercules, while engaged in the expiatory 
sacrifice, goes suddenly distraught : conceiving them to 
be foes, he murders his wife and their three sons, nar- 
rowly misses sending his earthly father, Amphitr}'on, 
to the Shades, and is exhibited, after an interval filled 
up with a Choric song, bound, as a dangerous lunatic, 
with cords to a pillar. The bleeding corpses of his 
household lie before him. liestored to his right mind, 
he is appalled by his OAvn deed. Theseus, whom Her- 
cules has just before released from durance in Pluto's 
realm, comes on and offers to his deliverer ghostly con- 
solation. The pair of friends depart for Athens, where 
the maniac shall be purged r.f his oHence to heaven. 
Only in the city of :he Vii^-in-goddess can rest and 
absolution be accorded to hi:::j. 
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In "The Suppliants" ire have eome insight into 
the political opinions of its author. In " The Phienry 
of Hercules " there is a glimpse of his theologjr. Very 
early in this drama are religions sentiments, not, 
indeed, of a rery consistent nature, introduced. Am- 
phitryon, for example, when his prospects are meet 
gloomy, taxes Jupiter ^th nufair dealing towards his 
copartner in marriage, to his daughter-in-law Megan, 
and to his gran Jsons. But when Ljcus has been slain, 
then the Chorus proclaims that a signal instance of 
divine justice has been shown. '^Vhen Hercules re- 
gains his senses, llieseus labours to pat his soul at 
ease by the following arguments : — 

" This rain bam none other god proceeds 
Than from the wife of Jore, Well thou dost know 
To couumI others is an easier task 
Than to bear ills : yet none of mortal men 
Escape unhurt by fortune ; not the gods, 
Unless the stories of the bards be false. 
Have they not formed connubial lies, to which 
Ko law assents 1 Have they not galled with chains 
Their fathers through ambition I Tet they hold 
Their mansions on Olympus, and their wrongs 
TTith patience bear. TVbat wilt thon sar, if thou, 
A mortal Itom, too proudly shouldst contend 
'Gainst adrerfe fortune 7" 

To which Hercules replies : — 

" AU me ! all this is fortigu to my ills. 
1 deem not of the ^oJ*, as having' formed 
Connubial lies to which no Inw a-=enti, 
Nor as oppre^t «-itli chain- : di'vraci:fiil tlii = 
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Lords it o'er others : of no foreign aid 
Tlie God, who is indeed a God, hath need : 
These are the idle fables of your bards.'* 

Ho\rever, he consents to go with Theseus to Athens, 
and Tvill not add the guilt of suicide to that of homi- 
cide. 

This play seems at no time to have been a favour- 
ite irith either spectators or readers. For the former, 
this dose of Anaxagorean philosophy may have been 
too strong : for the latter, the piece may have seemed 
to follow "a course too bloody." Yet among the 
tragic spectacles on the Athenian stage, that of Her- 
cules bound to a column, with the remains of his 
wife and children before him, and the terror-stricken 
looks of Amphitryon and his attendants, was surely 
one of the most affecting. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE TALB OP TROT : HECUBA — THE TROJAX WOMEN. 

" High barrows, \rithout marble, or a name, 
A vast uutilled and ruountain-skiited plain, 
And Ida in the distance, still the same, 

And old Scamander (if 'tis he) remain ; 
The situation seems still formed for fame— 

A hundred thousand men might fight again 
With ease ; but where I sought for Ilion's walls, 
The quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise crawls.* 

— " Don Juan," Cant. iv. 

On subjects connected with the Tale of Troy, ten dramas 
by Euripides, if the " Rhesus " be counted among them, 
are extant, and these represent a small portion only 
of the themes he drew from the perennial supply of 
the Homeric poems. The ancient epic, like the modem 
novel, although widely differing from tragedy in its 
form and substance, abounds in dramatic material. 
Many plays, indeed, by Euripides and other dramatic 
poets of the time, were derived from the Cyclic poets, 
who either continued the Iliad, and brought the story 
down to the fall of Troy, or took ejnsodes in it as the 
groundwork of their dramas. WJiether coming from 
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tlie main stream or &om its branches, the result was 
the same ; and the heroes ^vho espoused the cause of 
Menelaus were most of them suited for transplanta- 
tion to the theatre. 

Two of the ten plays which have Troy for their 
subject, directly or indirectly, have been noticed in a 
previous chapter ; another, the " Cyclops," will be ex- 
amined presently. The '' Ehesus," being of uncertain 
authorship, will be passed over. Of the seven that 
remain, only a brief sketch can be given. The Two 
Iphigenias, indeed, might alone suffice to show how 
well fitted for the genius of their poet was the Lay 
of Achilles or the Wanderings of Ulvsses. 

The fire that consumed Priam's capital is still 
smouldering when the action of the *' Hecuba " and 
the " Trojan Women " begins. The scene of the for- 
mer of these two tragedies is placed in the Thraciau 
Chersonesus — now the Crimea. The Chorus is com- 
posed of Trojan captive women, a few days before the 
subjects, now the fellow-pnsoners, of their queen. In 
the centre of the stage stands Agamemnon's tent, in a 
compartment of which Hecuba and her attendants are 
lodged. The prologue is spoken by her youngest son 
Polydorus, whom she supposes to be living, but who 
has been foully murdered by his guardian Polymnestor, 
the Thraciai;i king. His ghost hovers over the tent, 
and after informing the audience of the manner of his 
death, he vanishes just as his aged mother enters on 
the stage. One more woe is soon imparted to Hecuba 
by the Chorus. The shade of Achilles has appeared 
in glittering armour on his tomb, and demanded a 
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victim. Again the Greek ships are delayed ; again a 
Tirgin must be »acrificed before their anchois can be 
weighed. The young life of Iphigenia was Teqnired 
before the host coold leave Aulis ; and now the blood 
of Polyxena, Priam's yonngest daughter, must be 
shed before the Grecian prows can be turned home- 
wards. 

The sacrifice of the danghtei is over, when the iat« 
of het son is reported to the miserable mother. An old 
attendant has been sent to fetch water from the eea, 
with whichHecnba will bathe — "not for the bridal bed, 
but for the tomb" — the dead body of Polyxena. The 
corpse of Polydoms is found by the attendant cast on 
the sea-beach by the wave. The sum of her woes ia 
now complete. Her other eons have fallen in the war ; 
no daughter remains to her except the propheteaa Caa- 
■andia, who is herself the bondwoman of Agamemnon ; 
and now her last stay is rudely torn from her — her 
youngest bom, hei Benjamin, lies dead on the sands. 
One hope alone remains for her to cherish — ^the hope of 
revenge on the murderer of her boy ; and it is speedily 
gratified. The treacherous guardian comes to the 
Grecian camp, is inveigled by Hecuba into the tent, 
and thence thrust forth eyeless and with bleeding vis- 
age, by the infuriated motlier and her attendants. This, 
" if not victory, is at least revenge." 

The merits ofthistmjredy have been much canvassed. 
The plot lias boen pronounced monstrous, overcharged 
ivith woe, ani], besides, unskilfully split into two uncon- 
nected pGiticins, The iratnohtion of Polyxena and 
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sary connection vriih each other. There might have 
been two plays made out of this single one — the first 
concluding with the death of the daughter, the second 
with the vengeance taken for the son. It may be so ; 
but was that the view of the story taken by Euripides t 
May he not have said to objectors, the continuity of 
my play lies not where you look for it, but in the char- 
acter of the peison from whom it is named! The 
double miuder of her children is a mere incident in 
the action ; the unity is to be found in her strong ^vilL 
Old, feeble, and helpless as she is, the mind of the ex- 
queen of Troy is never clouded. Suffering even lends 
her new force to act ; the deeper her woe the more 
clearly she perceives that all help is vain if it come not 
from her own dauntless spirit. It is the tragedy of 
Hecuba, not of Polyxena or Polydorus. 

English readers may find an excuse, if one be needed, 
of which ancient objectors could not avail themselves. 
For is not the Hecuba of Euripides near of kin, as a 
dramatic character, to the Queen ^largaret of Shake- 
speare 1 Her also accumulated woes strengthen even 
when they seem to crush. She also is made childless ; 
she, like her Greek prototype, is a wiJoAv and dis- 
crowned. Yet ^nth what vigour and what disdain 
does she to the last look down upon her Ulysses, the 
crafty Duke of Gloucester, and her Agamemnon, the 
voluptuous Edward ! The description of Polyxena's 
sacrifice is among the most beautiful and pathetic 
pictures in the Athenian arania. The herald reports 
to Hecuba how bravelv her dau^rhter has met her 
doom : — 
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** The assembled host of Greece before the tomb j 

Stood in full ranks at this sad sacrifice — 
Achilles' son, holdin;; the riri^'s hand 
On the mound's summit : near to him I stood ; 
Of chosen jouths an honourable train 
Were ready there her stmgglings to restrain." 

"Wlieii silence has been proclaimed througb the bost^ 
and libations poured to the shade of Achilles, Pynbus 
spoke these Trords : — 

" son of Peleus, my father. 
Accept my offering, soothing to the dead ; ' 

Drink this pure crimson stream of virgin-blood, I 

Loose all onr cables, fill our sails, and grant 
Swift passa^'e homeward to the Grecian host** 

The people joined in the prayer : Pyrrbus drew &om 
its scabbard bis golden sword, and 

** At his nod 
The noble youths stept forth to hold the maiden. 
Which she perceiving, with these words addressed them : ' 

* Willing 1 die ; let no hand touch me ; boldly 
To the uplifted sword I bold my neck. 

You give me to the gods, then give me free.* 
Lond the applause, then A^menmon cried : 

* Let no num touch her : ' and the youths drew back. 
Soon as she heard the royal words, she clasped 
Her robe, and from her shoulder rent it down, 
And bared her snow-white bosom, beauteous 
Beyond the deftest sculptor's nicest art. 
Then bending to the earth her knee, she said — 
Ear never yet has heard more mournful words — 

* If 'tis thy will, young man, to strike this breast, 
Strike ; or my throat dost thou prefer, behold 
It stretched to meet thv sword.' " 
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Even the "rugged P}TPrlm8" is touched with pity, 
pauses, and at last reluctantly, 

" Deep in her bosom plunged the shining steeL 
Her life-blood gushed in streams : yet e'en in death, 
Studious of modesty, her beauteous limbs 
She covered with her robe." 



THE TROJAN WOMEN. 

The action of this play takes place a few days before 
that of the " Hecuba." It is not, properly speaking, a 
drama, for it has scarcely any fable. "It is," says 
Dean Mil man, "a series of pathetic speeches and 
exquisite odes on the fall of Troy. What can be 
more admirable, in the midst of all these speeches of 
woe and sorrow, than the wild outburst of Cassandra 
into a bridal song, instead of^ as Shakespeare describes 
her, 'shrilling her dolours forth* ! " 

<< A light ! a light ! rise up, be swift : 
I seize, I worship, and I lift 
The bridal torches' festal rays, 
Till all the burning fane's ablaze ! 
Hymen, Hymencean king ! 
Look there ! look there ! what V>lessinjrs wait 
Upon the bride^rroom's nuptial state ! 
And I, how ble$t, who proudly ride 
Through Argos' streets, a queenly bride ! 
Go thou, my mother ! go ! 
With manv a gushing tear 
And frantic shriek of woe. 
Wail for thv sire, thv countrv dear ! 

A, c. voL xiL ii 
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And maidens danced with lightsome feet 
To the jocand measures sweet. 
And every home was blazing bright. 
As the glowing festal light 
Its rich and roddy splendour streamed, 
THiere high and foil the mantling wine-cnp beamed. 
• • • • • •,• 

All at once the cry of slanghter. 

Through the startled dty ran ; 
The cowering infants on their mother's breasts 
Folded their trembling hands within her vests ; 
Forth stalked the ambushed Mars, and his fell work began.* 

** Sad," said the aged Manoah in ' Samaon Agon- 
istes,' — 

** Sad, but thou knowest to Israelites not saddest. 
The desolation of a hostile cit v/ " 

and probably Athenians, who bad laid waste many 
cities, were not displeased by a representation of tlvd 
destruction of Troy. With gieat skilly indeed, Euri: 
pides has showii-that^the victors are scarcely less der 
serving of_pity than the vanquished. In every Grecian 
state during the ten yean' siege— and what was true of 
the Trojan was true also of the Peloponnesian war — 
many had been made widows and orphans. TVhile the 
Achsean kings and heroes were encamped on the Trojan 
strand, their wjxe&Iiave been false to them, usuipers 
have o ccupied their thrones, or suitors to their queens 
have been faring sumptuously at their cost The pro- 
phecies of Cassandra point to further calamities. A 
bloody bath awaits Agamemnon ; some, like Idomeneus 
and Diomedes, must take refuge on alien shores; 
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thwarting winds and stormy seas will keep for many 
years from their kingdoms Ulysses and Menelaus ; the 
greater Ajax has been struck by mania, and falls by his 
own hand ; and Ajax Teucer will soon be transfixed by 
a thunderbolt launched by the outraged Minerva. As 
in several Euripidean tragedies, women play an import- 
ant part in this one. The daughters of Priam and their 
attendants are distributed among the black-bearded i 

Achaean captains — Cassandra is allotted to the " king 
of men ; " Andromache to Pyn-hus, the son of him who 
slew her husband ; her son Astyanax, lest he prove a 
second Hector, and avenge his fathei's death on Argos I 

or Sparta, is hurled from a tower ; and Hecuba is as- 
signed to Ulysses, whose wiles, quite as much as his 
compeers' weapons, have caused the taking of Troy. 
As in the " Suppliant Women," fire is employed to 
render the final scene effective. All of Troy that 
escaped on the night when it was stormed is now given 
over to the fiames. Tlie tragedy closes with the fall 
of column and roof, of temple and palace, into a fiery I 

abyss, and by the red light of the conflagration the 
Trojan women are led off to the Grecian galleys. 

Passing over the " Electra," that the Tale of Troy 
may not weary English readers, and also because what 
is good and what is bad in it* would require comment 
for which there is not room, the " Orestes" comes next in 
order in this batch of Euripidean tragedies. "The 
scenes of this drama," says one who had good right to 

* " ^lagnse virtutes nee minora ritia " would be an appropri- 
ate motto for the ** Electra *' of Euripides. 
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speak on the subject of Greek Plays,* " aflPord one of 
the most beautiful exhibitions of the domestic affections 
which even the diamas of Euripides can fumisL To 
the English reader it may be necessary to say, that the 
situation at the opening of tlie drama is that of a brother 
attended only by his sister during the demoniacal pos- 
session of a suffering conscience (or, in the mythology 
of the play, haunted by Furies), and in circumstances 
of immediate danger from enemies, and of desertion or 
cold regard horn nominal friends.'' As to the Furies, 
Longinus says that '' the poet himself sees them, and 
what his imagination conceives, he almost compels his 
audience to see also." We do not know how the spec- 
tators welcomed this tragedy when it was performed ; 
but in later times no one of all the Attic tragedies was 
so much approved as this one. It is more frequently 
cited than all the plays of iEschylus and Sophocles put 
together. The depth of its domestic pathos touched 
the Grecian world, however it may have affected a 
Dionvsiac audience. 

As in the " Libation Bearers " of -^chylus, Orestes 
has no sooner avenged the most foul and unnatural 
murder of his father than mania seizes him. When the 
first scene opens, he is lying haggard, blood-besprent, 
unshorn, uiikempt, and in sordid garments, on a couch, 
beside which, for six days and six nights, his sister 
Electra has kept watch. During all that time he has 
not tasted food : in his lucid intervals he is feeble and 
fever-stricken ; at others he sees in pursuit of him 
his mother's vengeful Furies. !Menelaus, his uncle, 

• De Quincev. 
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has recently returned from Troy, accompanied by his 
wife, Helen, and their daughter, Hermione. Here 
for the wretched maniac appears to be a gleam of hope : 
for surely one so near of kin cannot fail to aid him 
against the citizens of Argos who are calling for his 
death, or at least perpetual banishment as a matricide, 
taken red-handed. Helen and Electra, after some differ- 1 

ence on the subject, agree that Hermione shall go with .; 

offerings to Clytenmestra's grave. The Chorus, com- ! 

posed of Argive women, sing round the sick man's bed. | 

Their theme is the alternate ravings and rational moods 
of Orestes, nor do they omit to celebrate the awful 
power of the Puiies. And now Menelaus enters, but 
it soon appears that his nephew will have little help 
from him. He discoTers that Orestes and Electra are 
to be tried on the capital charge of murder on that very 
day, by the assembled Argive people. The unhappy 
culprit pleads strongly for his sister and himself, and 
their just claim for the aid and protection of the Spar- 
tan king. A new enemy now appears. Old Tyndareus, 
the father of Helen and Clytemnestra, arrives, and by 
his arguments against Orestes, decides his wavering 
son-in-law to remain neuter in the controversy. By 
craft and shifts alone will Menelaus take the part of 
the brother and sister. On his part the enraged Tyn- 
dareus will do all he can to procure their condemnation. 
Pylades, their only friend, urges Ojestes to present 
himself to the assembly, plead his own cause, and if 
possible, by his eloquence, work on the feelings of his 
judges. He attends, but fails in obtaining a milder 
sentence than death — the only concession is, that Elec- 
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tra and her brother may put themselves to death, and 
80 avoid the indignity, prince and princess as they are, 
of dying by the hands of a public executioner or an in- 
furiated mob. The condemned pair take a final farewell, 
when Pylades suggests a mode of revenge on Menelaus. 
" Helen,'* he says, *' is now within the palace : slay her, 
and revenge yourselves on your cold-hearted and selfish 
kinsman. Pear not her guards ; they are only a few 
cowardly and feeble eunuchs." To this proposal Plec- 
tra adds a most practical amendment '^ Killing Helen 
will avail little : seize Hermione — ^she is now returning 
from Clytemnestra's tomb— and hold her as a hostage. 
Sooner than have his daughter and only child perish, 
^lenelaus will befriend you." They combine both 
plans : Helen shall be slain ; Hermione shall be seized 
upon. The former escapes their hands : just as the 
sword is at her throat she vanishes into thin air, and, 
being of divine origin, henceforth will share the im- 
mortality of her brothers, Castor and Pollux. The 
palace doors are barred against Menelaus, now returned 
from the assembly ; but he beholds Orestes and Pyla- 
des, with Hermione between them, on the roof Her 
they will slay, and make the palace itself her and their 
funeral pyre. This is indeed a dead lock. But Apollo 
appears with Helen floating in the air. By his man- 
date the crime of blood is cancelled : all shall live ; and 
the remaining years of Orestes, Plectra, and Pylades, 
pass unclov.ded by woe. 

In the " Andromache " Orestes appears once more, 
but not as a leading character. He might, indeed, were 
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it not for his relatives Menelaus and Hermiore, have 
Wn another person bo named, since of the hero of so 
many Greek dramas there is scarcely a trace left, except 
a diaposition to do murder. Most people, after Bhed- 
ding so much human blood as he has done, would be 
contented ivith living thenceforward at peace with all 
men — even liis rivals in love. Eut, on the contrary, this 
Argive prince contrives in the " Androraache " to put 
out of his way Neoptolcnnis, the eon of Achilles, for bo 
better reason than that of coveting Hennione, the 
Phthian king's wife, and his own first cousin. AVeknow 
not whether Apollo grow weary of cleansing of crime ; 
yet to plot and execute a capital offence in the god's 
own temple at Delphi can hardly have been other than 
a severe trial of even divine patience. 

As this play appears to have obtained the second 
prize at the time of its representation, besides famish' 
iug the modem stage vith more than one tragedy on 
the subject, it must be credited with a fair amount 
of interest for spectators. Yet it may he doubted 
■whether it be equally attractive to readers. All 
that is material to he known of the plot may be 
gathered from its representatives — the " Andromaque " 
of Racine, and the "Distrest Mother" of Ambrose 
Philips. The following scene, the most effective as 
well as touching in this somewhat complicated drama, 
may afford a sample — and it is a favourable one — of 
the original. 

The heroine from wliom the piny takes its title is in 
the power of her enemies, Hermione. wife of Xeopto- 
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she is being led off to execution, Trben the aged Peleus, 
tlie father of Achilles, and greai-grandsire of Andro- 
mache's son, the little Molossus, enters and releases 
her. In the part of Molossus, as in that of the infant 
Orestes in the '^ Iphigenia at Aulis," we have a specimen 
of the manner in Trhich Euripides availed himself of 
children in his scenes. Peleus says to the guards who 
are in charge of their prisoner : — 

" Stand from her, slaves, that I may know who dares 
Oppose me, while I free her bands from chains. 

Come hither, child ; 
Beneath my anus unbind thy motber^s chains ; 
In Pbtbia will I nurture thee. 
• •••••• 

Go forward, child, beneath my sheltering arms, 
And thou, unhappy dame : the raging storm 
Escaped, in harbour thou art now secure." 

The *' Helen " can scarcely be said to form part of 
the dramatic Tale of Troy, even although Menelaus 
and his wife are among its dramatis personas. It is a 
kind of offshoot from that world-wide legend. Per- 
haps Euripides, like the hTic poet Stesichorus, thought 
that some apology was due from him to " the fairest 
and most losing wife in Greece." In his " Hecuba " 
and *' Trojan AVomen " Helen comes in for her full share 
of hard words. In the " Orestes " she is represented 
as greedy of gain, and making an inventor}' of the 
goods and chattels of Electra and her brother even 
before they were condemned to death. In the play 
last surveyed, Menelaus is rated for taking her again to 
his bosom, instead of cutting her throat. The lovely 
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and liberal matron of the Odyssey, the mistress of all 
hearts of the Iliad, had hitherto been scurvily treated 
by our poet. His apology to her memory in the play 
bearing her name is curious. The purport of it is to 
show that there had been a fearful mistake made all 
along by the Greeks. The good-for-nothing Helen, 
for whom they shed so much blood, was a phantasm, 
a double, a prank of mischieyous deities. The real 
Helen never went near Ilion, — ^never injured any one, 
not even her husband, — but passed the score of years 
between the visit of Paris to Sparta and the fall of 
that city in a respectable grass-widowhood under the 
roof of a pious king and a holy prophetess in Egypt 
H^ere was a delightful discovery ! A great capital had 
been sacked and burnt to the ground ; a whole nation 
removed from its place ; Greece nearly ruined ; thou- 
sands of valiant knights hurried to Hades ; hundreds 
of dainty and delicate women told off, like so many 
sheep, to new owners; the very gods themselves set 
together by the ears ; — and all for nothing — for a 
shadow that dislimned into thin air the instant it was 
no longer wanted for troubling and bewildering man- 
kind ! 

It has been doubted whether there be a comic ele- 
ment in the " Alcestis ; " it is far easier to detect one 
in the " Helen." Menelaus has lost his ship, and gets 
to land by clinging to its keeL Ho knows not on 
what coast he has been wrecked ; but wherever it may 
be, he is not fit to present hiiuself to any respectable 
person. He says, — 
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• 

" I Have nor food nor raiment, proof of this 
Are these poor coverings ; all mv former robes 
The sea has swallowed.** 

He is scolded by an old woman, the portress of 
King Theoclymenus's palace, who, seeing his tattered 
garments, takes him for a rogue and vagabond, and 
when told by him that he is- a Greek, says, ''The 
worse welcome; I am charged by my master to let 
none of that race approach his door.** The trick by 
which Helen and himself try to make their escape 
from the island of Pharos nearly resembles the one we 
have already met with in the ''Iphigenia at Tauri," 
— ^better executed, indeed, and more fuToured by wind 
and wave, for in this play the flight is effected. The 
Chorus, however, who have been aiding the fugitives 
in the plot by secrecy, like the Chorus in the ^ Iphi- 
genia," incur the wrath of the king; and as for his 
sister, the pious and prophetic Theono^ she has been 
the chief abettor, and shall pay for her deceit with her 
life. Theoclymenus, indeed, is even more wroth than 
the Iphigenian Thoas on a similar occasion, and per- 
haps justly; for whereas the Tauric king was only 
incensed because the image of his goddess was stolen, 
Theoclymenus is a lover of Helen, whom for years he 
had been eager to make his wife. This makes a 
material difference between the two cases. It might 
have been possible to obtain a new image of Diana, 
and induce the goddess to consecrate it properly ; but 
in all the world there was only one Helen. 

The character of the priestess Theonofe bears some 
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resemblance to that of Ion. Lilce him, ehe is truly 
' pure-minded and devout : like him, also, hu ministro- 
tion at the altar is a labour of lore. Deeply religious, 
she is also t«uder and sympathising 'mtb another's 
woe ; and bo soon as she is conrinced that Uie beauti- 
ful Greek who has so long taken sanctnaiy at the 
tomb of ProteuB is the lawful wife of the shipwrAcked 
stranger, she favours their escape. She says, — 

" To piety my nature and my will 
Incline : myielf I reTcrence, not will atain 
My father's glory ; neither will I grant 
Hiat to my brother which will mark my name ' 
With infamy : for Justice in my heart 
Has raited her ample shrine ; for Kerens 
This I bold, and Menelaus will strive to save." 

It has already been observed that the " Ion " dis- 
plays the sympathy of the poet with virtue and piety 
in man : the character of Thconoi shows that the sup- 
posed misogynist was equally impressed with, as well 
as able to delineate, purity and piety in woman. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CYCLOPS. 



" Tills is as strange a thing as e'er I looked oil 
He is as disproportioned in his manners 
As in his shape." 

—"Tempest." 

We can hardly be grateful enough for the care or 
caprice of tlie grammarian or the collector of old plays 
-who has preserved for us one sample of the Greek satyric 
drama. Some uncertainty still exists about the pre- 
cise nature of this curious appendage to the ti-agic 
Trilogy; but without such aid as we get from the 
" Cyclops " of Euripides, we should depend on frag- 
ments or guess-work, if not be quite in the dark. 
Even with this single plank from the general A^TCck of 
these after-pieces before us, we look at the species 
tlii-ough a veiL The severe and solemn JEschvlus is 
recorded to have been a successful conipoiser of such 
light and cheerful pieces ; but this bit of information 
by no means helps to clear up doubts. Sweetness 
may have come out of the strong, but of wliat kind 
was iEschylean mu'th, or even relaxation from gravity ? 
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The decorous Sophocles is reported to have enacted 
the part of Nausicaa, and played at ball Trith the hand- 
maidens of the princess in a satjric story eridently 
taken from one of the most beautiful scenes in the 
Odyssey. But how the serene and m^estic artist 
managed to comport himself under such circumstances 
ire have still to wouder. All ire know for certain 
about the Greek fourth play is, that it was intended to 
soothe and calm down the feelings of the spectators 
after they had been strained and agitated by the pro- 
phetic swau-song of Cassandra, by the wail of Jason 
for his murdered children, by the scene in which 
Orestes flies from the Furies, or that wherein the noble 
Antigone and the loving HaBmon are clasped together 
in their death-embrace. 

Such relaxation of excited feeling was in the true 
spirit of Greek art in its best days, which required even 
in the hurricane of tragic passion a moderating clement, 
and the means of returning to composure. Let not, 
however, the English reader imagine that, although the 
satyric drama was designed to send home the audience 
in a tranquil and even cheerful mood, it bore any re- 
semblance to farce, much less to burlesque. Welcome 
as parodies of scenes or verses from " the lofty grave 
tragedians " were to Athenian ears, skilful as the comic 
writers were in such travesties, a Greek audience in 
the time of Euripides would have hurled sticks, stones, 
and hard:sbell(id fruit at the buffoons who committed 
such profanation. " Hamlet," if perfonned at Athens, 
would not have been followed by " a popular farce '* ! 
Perhaps there is uo better definition of the satyric 
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drama than tliis — and it is one of ancient date — it was 
" a sportive tragedy." It was not written by comic, but 
always by tragic poets : it was in some measure a per- 
fonnance of " state and ancientry." Seldom, if ever, 
was it acted apart from tragedy. It may have been a 
shadow or reminiscence of the primeval age of stage- 
plays, when the actors were all strollers and the theatre 
was a cart. Prone to change in their favour or affection 
to their rulers — ostracising or crowning them as the 
whim of the moment suggested — the Athenians were 
very conservative in their opinions on art, and so may 
have chosen to retain a sample of the rude entertain- 
ments of Thespis, even in the '' most high and pabny 
state" of the tragic drama. The satyric dramatis 
personce were grave and dignified personages, — demi- 
gods and heroes, kings and prophets, councillors and 
warriors, — ^who spoke a dialogue, as Ulysses does in the 
"Cyclops," only a little less grave than that of the 
preceding tragedies, perchance a little more ironical 
than the buskin would have allowed. To make wild 
laughter was the function of the comedian ; to excite 
cheerfulness rather than mirth was probably the func- 
tion of these appendages. 

In a city where the Homeric poems were sung or 
said in the streets, the story of Ulysses and the Cyclops 
was as fapiiliar to the ears of gentle and simple as 
" household words." The plot of it and some of the 
humour are Homer's. Eut the one-eved jriant of the 
Odvssev is a solitarv bachelor, and the Chorus of 
Satyrs, indispensable for the piece, was a later inven- 
i tion. In Homeric days, Sicily and southern Italy 
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were the wonder-land of the eastern Greeks. Like 
Prospero's island, they were thought to harbour very 
strange beasts. In Sicily dwelt a band of gigantic 
brethren, who lived, while they had nothing better to 
eat, on the milk, cheese, and mutton supplied by their 
iiocks, but who were always glad to mend their fare by 
devouring strangers unlucky enough to come into their 
neighbourhood. This ill luck befell Ulysses and his 
ship's crew — sole survivors of the Ithacan flotilla— on 
their return from Troy. Contrary winds had driven 
them far from their course : want of water compelled 
them to land on the Sicilian shore. In quest of spring 
or brook, they go to the cavern of the Cyclops. He, 
fortunately for them, is not just then at home ; but his 
servants, Silenus and the Satyrs, are within, and after a 
short parley with their unexpected idsitors, they con- 
sent to supply their need, and even to sell the Greek 
captain some of their master's goods, tempted by the quite 
irresistible bribe of a flask of excellent wine. It may 
be as well to say at once what had brought such strange 
domestics into the Cyclops' country, and thus the reader 
will see why they were so glad to taste wine again, and 
why they acted dishonestly in selling the lambs and 
kids. The Sat}Ts had lost their lord and master Bac- 
chus, who had been carried off by Tyrrhenian pirates. 
So they left their homes in Arcadian highland or Thes- 
salian wood.s, and went to sea in quest of him, lovers 
of the wine-cask as tliey were. Probably these hairy 
and unkempt folk? were imperfectly versed in nnviira- 
tion. or thev mav have had a drunken steersman, or 
the winds may have been as per\'erse as they were :«• 
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Ills dogs. Like King Lear on his letom from the 
chase, he calls out lustily for his dinner, after a pre- 
vious inquiry about his lambs, ewes, and cheese-bas- 
kets. He discerns that something unusual has taken 
place during his absence, and threatens to beat Silenus 
until he rains tears, unless he anwers promptly. Next 
his eye lights on the strangers, and also on something 
still more irritating to him as a grazier : — 

^ What is this crowd I see beside the stalls 7 
Outlaws or thieves ? for near my cavern-home 
I see my younj* lambs coupled two by two 
With willow-bands : mixed with my cheeses lie 
Their implements ; and this old fellow here 
Has his bald head broken with stripes." * 

The shrewd but perfidious Silenus has inflicted these 
stripes on himself in order to make his story of being 
robbed credible to his master — a device of a similar 
kind to that which Bardolph says caused him to blush. 

"5tZ. Ah me! 

I have been beaten till I bum with fever. 
Cyc. By whom ? who laid his fist upon your head ? 
SU* Those men, because 1 would not suffer them 

To steal your goods. 
Cyc, Did not the rascals know 

I am a god, sprung from the race of heaven ? 
iSil, I told them so, but they bore off your things. 

And ate the cheese in spite of all 1 said, 

And carried out the lambfi." 

And inasmuch as tins capital felony was, he alleged, 

* Shelley's translation of the " Cyclops " has been followed in 
each extract from the piece. 
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accompanied by tlueats of personal riolenoe to Poly- 
phemus himself, he not unreasonably flies into a teiw 
zible passion, and hastens to enforce Cyclopian la\7 on 
the spoilers of his goods : — 

*^CyeL In truth? nay, haste, and place in order 
quickly 
The cooking-knives, and heap upon the hearth, 
4nd kindle it, a great iagot of wood ; 
As soon as they are slaughtered they shall fill 
My belly, broiling warm from the live coals. 
Or boiled and seethed within the bubbling caldron. 
I am quite sick of the wild mountain-game. 
Of stags and lions I hare gorged enough, 
And I grow hungry for the flesh of men." 

In vain TTlysses assures Polyphemus that he has 
never laid hands on Silenus ; that he purchased the 
lambs for wine, honestly as he thought, and that the 
lying old Satyr's nose will vouch for the exchange and 
barter. All was done 

*' By mutual compact, without force ; 
There is no word of truth in all he says, 
For silly he was selling all your store." 

But as well might a poacher accused of snaring 
hares or trapping foxerhave pleaded innocence before 
that worshipful justice Squire "Western, as Ulysses 
expect his plain tale to put down the evidence, con- 
firmed by the very hard swearing, of Silenus. The 
Chorus, indeed, following its proper function of 
mediator between " contending opposites," assures the 
Cyclops that the stranger tells the simple truth, 
and that they saw Silenus giving the lambs to him. 
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" Ton lie 1 " exckims the gUat ; " thia old fellow i» 
iustor than SlLadamaiitbuB : . I believe bis stoiy." 
"Sav, for a few mioutea, curiosity pievails over bnnget 
fot the flesh of men, and Foljphemna inqniies abont 
the race, adventures, life, and conversation of the in- 
trnders on his cavern, mysses, carefully concealing 
bit real name, gives the required information. He is 
one of ihe diieis who have taken Troy i he is on his 
retnm home to Itbaca : not choice, but tempests, have 
brought him to this land. " Moreover," be adds, " if 
you kill and eat me or my comrades, yoa will be very 
ungratefuL We are all pious woisbippere of yoni 
'great father' Xeptune. We have built blm many 
temples in Greece. Much have we endured by war 
and land and sea, and it will be veiy bard on ns, after 
eecaping so many perils, to be now roasted or boiled 
for a supper to Keptunc's son." ' 

The reply of Polyphemus ia just what might have 
been looked for firom such a sensual barbarian. It 
is unfilial, and even blasphemous. "A fig," he cries, 
"for your temples and their gods. The wise man 
knows of nothing worth worGhipping except wealth." 

"All other things are a pretence and boast. 
What are my father's ocenn promontories, 
The sacred rocke whereon he dwells, to me T 
Strangers, I laugh to icom Jove's ttundertolt : 
I know not tliat hiK etrongili is more than mine ; 
As to the rest I care not." 

" Jupiter may send snow or rain or \viud as he list I 
have a weatlier-proof cave, plenty of fuel and milk ; 
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my larder is ever provided vnih a hauncli of lion or a 
fat calf ; and so that I have a good crop of grass in 
yonder meadows, I and my cattle care alike for your 
Jupiter." And then he winds up with a declaration 
of his purpose to have a good dinner : — 

" I well know 
The wise man's only Jupiter is this, 
'. To eat and drink during his little day, 
And give himself no care. And as for those 
Who complicate with laws the life of man, 
I freely give them tears for their reward. 
I will not cheat my soul of its delight, 
Or hesitate in dining upon you." 

Clearly, after hearing these hospitable intentions, 
Ulysses will need aU the cunning for which he was 
famed. " This," he thinks, " is by far the worst scrape 
I ever was in. Very near was I to death when I 
entered Troy town as a spy, and when I cajoled Queen 
Hecuba to let me out of it. I just missed being trans- 
fixed by Philoctetes in Lemnos by one of his poisoned 
arrows, when Machaon, that skilful surgeon, was 
many leagues away from me, and when, even if he 
had been at hand, he could not perhaps have counter- 
acted the old centaur's venom. * About my brain,* I 
must not faint, but contrive to foil this brute's de- 
signs. K I cannot, better had it been for me to have 
died by the hand of the mad Ajax, for then I should 
have been decently buried by the Greeks, and Penelope 
have kncNvn what became of me ; whereas, if I aiu tc> 
go Aovm this monster's ' insatiate maw,' she may go 
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on for ten yean more weeping and weaving, and after ^ 

all be forced to many one of her snitora. Now, if { 

ever, Pallas Athene befriend xne.** J 

The stage is cleared, and the Chorus sing appropriate ; 

but not cheerful stanzas, with reference to present cir- *'. 
cnmstances : — 

« 

<< The Cjclops JStnean is cruel and bold, 
He murders the strangers 
That sit on his hearth, 
And dreads no avengers 
To rise from the earth 
He roasts the men before they are cold. 
He snatches them broiling from the cosl, 
And from the caldron pulls them whole, 
And minces their flesh and gnaws their bone 
With his cursed teeth till all be gone.** 

Ulysses re-enters; he has been surveying the 
Cydopian larder and kitchen, and is as terrified by 
the sight of their contents as Fatima was when she 
rushed out of Bluebeard's chamber of honors. He has 
seen Polyphemus providing for his own comforts. He 
kindles a huge fire, — 

" Casting on the broad hearth 
The knotty limbs of an enormous oak, 
Three waggon-loads at least" 

He spreads upon the ground a couch of pine-leaves : 
he ndlks his cows, — 

« And fills a bowl 
Three cubits wide and four in depth, as much 
As would contain three amphorse, and bound it 
With ivy." 
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He puts on the £re a pot to boil, and makes red-hot 
the points of sundry spits, and, when all is ready, he 
seizes two of the Ithacans, — 

" And killed them in a measured kind of manner ; 
For he flung one against the brazen rivets 
Of the huge caldron, and caught the other 
By the foot*s tendon, and knocked out his brains 
Upon the sharp edge of the craggy stone." 

One he boiled, the other he roasted, while Ulysses, 

" With the tears raining from his eyes, 
Stood near the Cyclops, ministering to him." 

But while waiting at table, a happy thought presents 
itself to Ulysses. "If I can but make him drunk 
enough, then I can deal with liim." He plies him well 
with Maronian wine at dinner ; but Poh'phemus is as 
yet "na that fou" to fall into the trap. He is still 
sober enough to remember that his brother-giants may 
relish a cheerful glass no less than himself. They in- 
habit a village on i£tna not far off, and he will go and 
invite them to share his Bacchic drink. The Chorus 
ad^'ise Ulysses to walk with him, and pitch him over 
a precipice, as he is somewhat unsteady on his legs. 
" That ^^•ill never do," responds the sagacious Ithacan. 
" I have a far more subtle device. I will appeal to 
his appetite : tell him how unwise it were to summon 
partners for his revelr}-. TTliy not prolong his pleasure 
by keeping this particular Maronian for his own solo 
use?" The Cyclops presently returns, singing — 

" Ha ! La ! I am full of ^^•ine, 
Heavy with the joy divine. 
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TVith the Toung feast oversated ; 

Like a mercbanfs vessel freighted 

To the water's edge, my crop 

Is kden to the gullet's top. 

The fresh meadow-grass of spring 

Tempts me forth thns wandering 

To my brothers on the mountains. 

Who shall share the wine*s sweet fountains. 

Bring the cask, stranger, bring ! " I 

He is diverted from his purpose by Ulysses ; and for 
once Silenus acts a friendly part to him by asking 
his master, '' What need have you of pot-companions % 
stay at home." Indeed the advice proceeds from a 
design to filch some of the wine himself — an impossi- 
bility if the cask is borne off to the village, where there 
will be so many eyes — single ones indeed — upon him. 
So it is agreed that the giant -brothers be kept in 
the dark, and quaff their bowls of milk, while Poly- 
phemus drinks deep potations of Maron alone. The 
Greek stranger has now so ingratiated himself with 
liis savage host, that the latter condescends to ask 
lus name, and to promise to eat him last, in token ' 

of his gratitude for his drink and good counsel " My > I 
name," says Ulysses, " is Nobody." W^ith this infor- 
mation the Sicilian Caliban is content ; and with the 
exception that Silenus teases him by putting the flagon ' 

out of his reach, ^nth the above-mentioned felonious 
intent, all goes meiTy as a marriage - belL Ulysses, 
now again cup-bearer, plies him so well, that the 
" poor monster " sees "visions — 

" Tlie tlirone of Jove, 
And the clear congregation of the Gods'* — 
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cave quickly as well as safely, though its owner sayf 
that— 

" Standing at the outlet, 
Hell bar the way and catch them as they pass : ** 

but either they creep under his huge legs, like so many 
Gullivers in Brobdingnag, or he is a very inefficient 
doorkeeper— drink and pain seemingly having ren- 
dered him as incapable of hearing as of sight Indeed 
Polyphemus, blind and despairing, is the only sufferer 
in this flight of the Ithacans. In striking at them he 
beats the air, or cracks his skull against the rocky 
walL The Chorus taunt and misguide him. ''Are 
these villains on my right hand 1 " " K'o, on your 
left^" — ^whereupon he dashes at vacancy, and cries, " 
woe on woe, I have broken my head ! " " Did you fall 
into the Are when drunk % " ask the mocking Chorus, 
who had been witnesses of the whole transaction. 
" 'Twas l^obody destroyed me." " Then no one is to 
blame." " I tell you, varlets as you are, Kobody 
blinded me." " Then you are not blind." " Wliere 
is that accursed Kobody 1" "Nowhere, Cyclops." 
But at last the secret comes out " Detested wretch, 
where are you?" roars the baffled monster. The 
>vretch replies : — 

" Far from you, 
I keep with care this body of Ulysses. 

Cycl. "What do Tou say ? You proffer a new name ! 

Ulys. My father named me so : and I have taken 
A full revenge for your unnatural feast : 
I should have done ill to bum down Trov, 
And not revenged the murder of my comrades. 
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Cyet. Ai, Ai ! the ancient omcle is aecompliBhed ; 

It enid that I Ehould have my e^resight blinded 
By you cotniug from Troy, yel it foretold 
Tbot you should pay the penalty for this, 
By wandering long over tie homeless sea." 

The humoar of this after-piece may not seem to 
Engiiflh readers of the first quality, and the quibble 
on Nobody and Notchere to be far beneath the level of 
the jeu de mots in modem burlesque. But let them 
not therefore look down on Ancient Classics. Borne 
\faB not built in a day. life is ehort, but the art of 
Punning is long. Even Aristophanes came not up to 
the mark of Thomas Hood. The ivorld, it must be re- 
membered, was comparatively young when Euripides 
■wrote his " Cyclops " — much younfjei when Homer 
told the tale of Polyphemus and tHysEea. Jloreover, a 
bucolical monster wa.s cot a person to throw away the 
cream of jests upon. Probably he neyer quite com- 
prehended the point of Nobody, though in after-hours, 
and in the tedium of blindness, disabled from hunting 
the lion and the bear of ^fount .£tna, be must hare 
often pondered on his unlucky encounter with & crafty 
Greek. Also it should be home in mind that the real 
fun and frolic of the Athenians -was reserved for the 
comic drama. There, indeed, it was as extravagant, 
satyricd, and even boisterous as we can imagine, or 
spectators could desire. Possibly Euripides, grave, 
taciturn, and tender in Lis disposition, -ii-as not the best 
representative of this species of drama. Thnt there was 
'u him some latent humour, some disjiosition to slide 
>ut of the tiQgic into the comic vein, has already been 
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observed in the sketeh of Mb " Alceataa.* 'WiUikllits 
Qhortcomuigs, the " Cyclops " is the sole contemporary- 
clue ve have to the natuie of the fourth member of the 
Qsnalbatchof pla;i,aiideo, vithSancho, wo must "ho 
thuikful for it, and not look the gift hone too closely 
in the tnonth." 
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ARISTOPHANES. 



CHAPTEE I. 



It haa been observed already,* in speaking of these 
"anciant" ckssical authors, that some of them, in 
their tone anil spirit, have much more in common 
with modem literature than ^Tith their great prede- 
cessors who irrote in the same language, and whose 
volumes stand ranged upon the same shelves. This 
may be remarked with especial truth of these Come- 
dies of Aristophanes. A national comedy which has 
any pretension at all to literarj- merit — which is any- 
thing more than mere coarse buffoonery — must, in its 
very nature, be of later groivth than epic or lyric 
poetry, tragedy, or historic narrative. It assumes a 
ler intellectiuil life, a higher civilisation, and a 
iner taste hi the people who demand it and appre- 
ittte it And Atlienian comedy, as we have it repre- 
* Introi to 'Cicero' (A. C.) 
A. a ToL xiv. i. 
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Bent«d in tlie pbvs of AiiGtophutes, implies all these 
Id a very high degree on the put of the aadieaee to 
whom it was presented. It flourished in those glori- 
ous days of Athens which not long preceded her po- 
litical decline, — when the facnlties of her citizens wen 
strung to full pitch, when there was much wealth and 
much leisure, when the arts were highly coltiTated 
and education Midely spread, and the refinements and 
the vices which follow such a state of things presented 
aa ample field for the play of wit and fancy, the had- 
iiiage of the humorist, or the more trenchant weapons 
of satire. 

But although this Athenian comedy is, in one 
sense, bo very modem in its spirit, we most not place 
it in comparison ^Wth that which we call comedy 
now. It was fomething quite different from that form 
of drama which, with its elaborate and artistic plot, 
its lively incidents, and brilliant dialogue, has taken 
possession under the same name of the modem stage. 
It is difficult to compare it to any one fonn of modem 
literature, dramatic or other. It perhaps most resem- 
bled what we now call burlesque j hot it had also very 
much in it of broad farce and comic opera, and some- 
thing also (in the hits at the fashions and follies of 
the day with which it abounded) of the modem pan- 
tomime. But it was something more, and more im- 
portant to the Athenian public, than any or all of 
these could have been. Almost always more or less 
politital, and sometimes intcUEtly personal, and always 
■\vijh some purpo'ii more or less important underly- 
ing its wildest vagiries and coarsest buffooneries, it 
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supplied the place of the political journal, the liter- 
aiy review^ the popular caricature, and the party 
pamphlet, of our own times. It combined the attrac- 
tions and the influence of all these ; for its grotesque 
masks and elaborate " spectacle " addressed the eye as 
strongly as the author's keenest witticisms did the ear 
of his audience. Some weak resemblance of it might 
have been found, in modem times, in that curious 
outdoor drama, the Policinella of the Neapolitans: 
something of the same wild buffoonery OTerlying the 
same caustic satire on the prominent events and persons 
of the day, and even something of the same popular 
influence.* The comic dramatist who produced his 
annual budget of lampoon and parody has also been 
compared, not inaptly, to the " Terrse Filius" of our uni- 
versities in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
that curious shadow of the old pagan saturnalia, when 
once in the year some clever and reckless graduate 
claimed prescriptive right to laimch the shafts of his wit 
against proctors, doctors, heads of houses, and digni- 
ties in general — ^too often without much more regard 
to decency than his. Athenian protot3rpe. The Paris 
'Charivari' and the London * Punch,' in their best 
days, had perhaps more of the tone of Aristophanes 
about them than any other modem literary production ; 
for Kabelais, who resembled the Athenian dramatist 

* "Here, in his native tongue and among his own countrjTnen, 
Puncli is a x>erson of real power : he dresses up and retails all 
the drolleries of the day ; he is the channel and sometimes the 
source of the passing opinions ; he could gain a mob, or keep 
the whole kingdom in good humour. " — Forsyth's Italy, ii 85. 
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in many of his irorst characteristicB as well as hia best, 
can scaicelj- be called modem, and has few readers. 
The 'Age ' and the ' Satinet ' newspapers, to those who 
remembei them during their brief day of existence, 
may well represent Athenian comedy in ita worst and 
most lepulsiTe features — its scnrnlous personalities 
and disregard of decency. 

It may be remembered by the readers of these 
volumes that the dramatic representations at Athens 
took place only at the Dionysia, or Great Festivals of 
Bacchus, which were held throe times a-year, and that 
each play was brought out by its author in competi- 
tiim for the prize of tragedy or comedy which was then 
awarded to the successful exhibiton by the public 
voice, and which was the object of intense ambition.* 
This will in some d^ree account for the character of 
Attic comedy. It was an appeal to the audience, — 
not only to their appreciation of wit and humour, but 
also to theb sympathies, social and political, their pas- 'j 

ucms, and theb prejudices. Therefore it was so often 
bitterly peisonal and so hotly political The public | 

demand vies always for something "sensational" in I 

these respects, and the authors took care to comply I 

\rith it And therefore, also, we find introduced so 
frequently confidential appeals to the audience them- 
RelvcR, nnt nnly in those addresses (called the jmi-a- I 

hafif) in which the author is allo^ved to speak in his I 

own proper person through the moutlj of the Chorus, 
but also on the part of the individual characters dur- 
ing the action cf the X>by. TLcy enlii-t the Epectatois 




themselves among the dranmiU jjersona, — not a very 
artistic proceeding, but no doubt popular and very 
temptiBg. It has been adopted by modem dramatists, 
even by bo high an authority aa Jloliere,* and notori- 
ously by faTce-^Titers of more recent date. 

But there could he no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that the audience before ■whui" 
Aristophanes were represented wexf* 
by these lower influences. It has 
education at Athens was widely ^ 

indeed, might not he many, when i 

Karily so few ; but the education t » 

by the masses through their constan 
theatre, the public deliberative assembly- 
law-courts, was quit* as effective in Bhorjie 
intelligence and their memory. Fully to i 
ourselves what Greet intellect was i" *h 
dsya of Athens, and to understand v 

city deserved her claim to be the '" 
of Greece," we should not appeal tn 
(,Teat poeta, her historians, or her ( wl 

be assumed (though scarcely in the 
gedians) to have depended for their due ■>" ci 
upon the finer tastes of the few : we n *,iini to 
these comedies, addressed directly to i ai r.f 
'which, although those finer tastvs were no*- 

' appeal which Harjittgon maliee to tbc aud: o 

HI aiBCOver tbe thieCwho has stolen his money c t,AvB.t, 

V. K. 7) is nn exact pdrallel nntli that of the Ito alavM in 

le Knighbi' (ace p. IS), and asi^in in 'The Wnspa,' when 

coma fonrtrd and couult t3iem confiJcutially in tlivir 
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sented, the Terdict of what we should call the 
<< masses ** was essential to the author's success. There 
is abundant evidence in these pieces — ^it is impressed 
upon the reader disagreeably in every one of them — 
that, willingly or unwillingly, the writer pandered to 
the vulgar taste, and degraded his Muse to the level 
of the streets in order to catch this popular favour ; 
though not without occasional protests in his own 
defence against such perversion of his art — protests 
which we must fear were only half sincere. But there 
is evidence quite as conclusive that the intellectual 
calibre, and even the literary taste, of this audience 
was of a far higher character than that of the modem 
pit and gallery. 1 The di-amatist not only assumes on 
their behalf a familiarity with all the best scenes and 
points in the dramas of the great tragedians — which, 
in the case of such inveterate play -goers as the 
Athenians were, is not so very surprising — and an 
acquaintance with the political questions and the 
public celebrities of the day which possibly might be 
found, in this age when every man is becoming a poli- 
tician, amongst a Paris or a London theatrical audi- 
tory ; but he also expects to find, and evidently did 
find, an acquaintance with, and an appreciation of, 
poetry generally, a comprehension of at least the 
salient points of different systems of philosophy, and 
an abilitj' to seize at once and appropriate all the 
finer points of allusion, of parody, and of satire. Aris- 
tophanes is quite aware of the weaknesses and the 

trilfnlnPQQ nf tln'«; "mnnv-hpAflf'fl Tnnltitndft. whom he 
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good right to eay of them, as he does in Lis ' Kpighta,' 
that they irere an audience with ^vhom he might 
make eure at least of being iiudcrsfood, — " For onr 
friends here are aharp enougk" * ■' 

It is to be regretted that the Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes are now less read at our nniversities than they 
ivere Bome years a^o. If one great object of the etudy 
of the classics is to gain an accurate acquaintance with 
one of the most brilliant and interesting epochs in the 
history of the world, no pages will supply a more im- 
portant contribution to this knowledge than those of 
the great Athenian humorist. He lays the flesh and 
blood, the features and the colouring, upon the skele- 
ton which the historian gives us. His portraits of 
political and historical celebrities must of course be 
accepted with cantion, as the works of a professional 
caricaturist; but, like all good caricatures, they preserve 
Bome striking characteristics of the men which find no 
place in their historical portraits, and they let us know 
what was said and thought of them by irreverent con- 
temporaries. It is in these comedies that we have the 
Athenians at home ; and although modern writers of 
Athenian history have laid them largely under contii- 
bution in the way of reference and illustration, nothing 
will fill in the outline of the Alliens of Cleon and 
Alcibiades and Socrotes so vividly as the careful study 
of one of these remarkable dramas in the Greek ori- 
ginal. One is inclined to place more faith than is 
usually due to anecdotes of the kind in that which is 
told of Plato, tliat when tlie elder liionysius, tyrant of 
• TliP KaiBlits, I 233. 
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Syracuse, Trrote to him to request informatioii as to 
the state of things at Athens, the philosopher sent him 
a copy of Aristophanes's ' Clouds/ as the best and most 
trustworthy picture of that marvellous republic 

Of the writers of the ^' Old " Athenian comedy (so 
termed to distinguished it firom the ''New/' which 
was of a different character, and more like our own), 
Aristophanes is the only one whose works have come 
down to us. He had some elder contemporaries who 
were formidable and often successful rivals with him 
in the popular favour, but of their plays nothing now 
remains but a few titles and fragments of plots pre- 
served by other writers. Of one of them, Cratinus, 
who died a few years after Aristophanes began to 
write for the stage, the younger author makes some 
not unkindly mention more than once, though he had 
been beaten by him somewhat unexpectedly upon the 
old man's last appearance, after some interval of 
silence, in the dramatic arena. It is curious to learn 
that in this his last production the veteran satirist 
found a subject in himself. The critics and the public 
had accused him (not unjustly, if we may trust Aristo- 
phanes here) of having gro'vvn too fond of wine, and of 
dulling his faculties by this indulgence. His reply 
was this comedy, which he called * The Bottle.* He 
liimself was the hero of the piece, and was represented 
as having deserted his lawful wife, the Comic Muse, 
for the charms of this new mistress. But in the catas- 
trophe he was reformed and reconciled to the worthier 
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priie, thougli Aristophanfts had brought forward in the 
competition of that year what he esteemed one of his 
raasteipiecea." 

The extreme licence of personal attack which wag 
accorded by general consent to the writers of comedy, 
so that any man whose character and habits were at b11 
before the public might find himsell ai any 
held up to popular ridicule upon tlie stage, j 

subject of remark hereafter. It must hare oeen tc 
■unpleasant and embarrassing, one must suppose, t< 
individuals thus roarlted out ; but the sacrednesa 
private life and character was something unknown 
an Athenian, and he would not be nearly so een 
on these points as omselves The very fact that 
licence was allowed to exist so long is some proof Umi. 
it was on the whole not unfairly exercised. The 
satiric writer must have felt that his populai'ity de- 
pended npon his aiming his blows only where the 
popular feeling held them to be weU deserved ; and 
there are some follies and n'cea which this kind of 
castigation can best reach, and cases of public ehamelesa- 
ness or corruption which, under a lax code of morality, 
can only be fitly punished by public ridicule. Allien, 
towards the close of the great stmggle between Athens 
and Sparta, the executive powers of the State had 
been usurped by the oligarchy of the '* Four Hun- 
'--'" a law was passed to prohibit, under strong 
, the introduction of real persons into these 
nc Oraroas : but the check thus put to the right of 
liar criticism upon public men and measures was 
• The Cloua*. 
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only a token of the decline of Athenian liberty. The 
free speech of comedy was in that commonwealth 
what the freedom of the press is in our own ; and, in 
both cases, the risk of its occasional abuse was not so 
dangerous as its suppression. 

Something must be said of the personal histoiy of 
our author himself, though such biographical account 
of him as we have is more or less apociyphaL He was 
no doubt a free citizen of Athens, because when the 
great popular demagogue Cleon, whom he had so bit- 
terly satirised on the stage, took his revenge by an 
attempt to prove the contrary in a court of law, he 
fedled in his purpose. Aristophanes was also probably 
a man of some wealth, since he had property, as he 
tells us in one of his plays, in the island of ^fntia. 
In politics and in social questions he was a stanch 
Conservative ; proud of the old days of Athenian great- 
ness, jealous of the new habits and fashions which he 
thought tended to enervate the youth of the state, 
and the new systems of philosophy which were sap- 
ping the foundations of morality and honesty. His 
conservatism tended perhaps to the extreme, or at least 
takes that appearance in the exaggeration natural to 
the comic satirist ; for he certainly appears occasionally 
as the champion of a pre-scientific age, when gymnas- 
tics held a higher place in education than philosophy, 
and when the stout Athenian who manned the galleys 
at Salamis thought he knew enough if he " knew how 
to ask for barley-cake, and shout his yo-heave-oh ! " * 
He Avas as much of an aristocrat as a man might be, to 
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that he was impelled to write comedy chiefly by a 
patriotic leal for the velfkie of Athena, and a deedie to 
eavs hiB conntrymeii from corruptiiig influences. Thia 
is aniely going too far. Hie comediea have a political 
cast, mainly because at Athens every man was a poHtl- 
cian; and no doubt the opinions which he advocates 
are those which be honestly entertained. But he 
would probably have been content himself with the 
reputation of being what be was, — a brilliant and suc- 
cessful writer for the stags ; a vigorous satirist, who 
kshed vice by preference, but had also a jest leady 
against ungainly virtue ; a professional humorist who 
looked upon most things on their ludicrous side ; who 
denred to be honest and manly in his vocation, and, 
above all things, not to be duU. 

It may be right to say a word here, very briefly, as 
to the coarseness of the great comedian. It heed not 
be said that it will find no place in these pages. He 
has been censured and apologised for on this ground, 
over and over agjun. Defended, strictly speaking, he 
cannot be. His personal exculpation must always rest 
upon the fact, that the widest licence in whicli he 
indulged was not only recognised as permissible, but 
actuaUy enjoined as part of the ceremonial at these 
festivals of Bacchus : that it was not only in accord- 
ance with public tasle, but was consecrated (if terms 
may be so abused) as a part of the national religion. 
Such was the curse which always accompanied the 
nature-worship of Paganism, and infected of necessity 
its Uterature. Tlut the coarseness of Aristophanes is 

riMliiiriiiiiiHiiiiii 
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plots, iiothiug re;illj dangerous ui his broadest liuniour. 
Compared with some of oiir old English 
he is morality Jtselt And when we remember 
plots of some French and English plsj-s which 
attract fashionable audiences, and the cba" "f 
modem French and English novels n< fre 
found upon diawing-room tables, the least that c 
be said is, that we had better not cast stones at A 
topbcJiea, 



CHAPTEE IL 

THE KKIOHTS. 



The tiro first comedies which AiiatophaneB 1 
out — 'The Eevellere' and 'The Babylonians' — are 
both nnfortunatelj lost to oa. The third -waa ' The 
Achamians,' followed in the next yeai by ' The 
Enights.' it may be convenient, fbi some reasooB, 
to begin oui acquaintance with the author in this 
latter play, ibecause it is that into which he seems to 
have thrown most of hia personality as well as the 
whole force of his satiric powers. There was a reason 
~^^thiB. In its composition he had not only in Tiew 
his lame as a dramatic writer, or the advocacy of a 
political principle, but also a direct personal object 

It is now the eighth year of the Peloponnesian War, 
in which all Greece is ranged on the side of the two 
great contending powers, Athens and Sparta. The 
great Pericles — to whose fatal policy, as Aristophanea 
held, its long continuance has been due — has been six 
years dead. His place in the commonwealth has been 
taken by men of inferior mark. And the man who is 
now most in popular favour, the head of the demo- 
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cratic interest, aoiv complexly in the ascendant, is the 
poot'e great enemy, Cleon : an able but unscrupulous 
man, of low origin, loud and violent, an able speaker 
and energetic politician. Histotiaoa are at TariancB 
as to his real claiia to honesty and patriotism, and it 
remiuna a question never likely to be set at rest It 
would be manifestly UB&ii to decide it solely on &e 
evidence of his satirical enemy. He ai ' ' ' . , " 
had been fiercely attacked ijL the first v 
duced by Aiistopbanes — ' The Babyloi 
only the merest fragment has come don« .v 
n'e know that in it the poet had satirised 
prevalent in the Athenian goTernment, ai^^^ « 
science to their subject - allies, under the 
an imaginary empire, the scene of which «w 
Babybm Cleon bad revenged himself upon his 

"by overwhelming bim with abuse in the ] aao 

bly, and by making a formal accusation ag^.^ a of 

baring slandered the state in the presence of . , 

and aliens, and thus brought ridicule and 
upon the commonn'ealth of Athens. In 
now before us, the author is not only ^«wj 
political weakness of his countrymen; -e is i 

ling the threat which ho had held out the year t 

in his ' Achamians,' — -that he would " cut up Cleon the 
tanner into shoe-leather for the Knights," — and concen- 
trating the whole force of his wit, in the most unscrupu- 
lous and merciless fashion, ag^iinst his personal enemy. 
In this bitterness of spirit the play stands in strong 
"ontrast with the pood-humoured burlesque of 'The 
Achamians' and 'The Peace,* or, indeed, with any 



other of the ftiithor's productioDs vhich have reached 



This pUy follows the iuhton of the Athenian itBge in 
taking its name from the Choma, who aie in thia ease 
composed of tee Ehiohts — the clan of citizena rank- 
ing next to the highest at Athens. A more appropii- 
ata title, if the title is meant to indicate the anlgeGt, 
n-onld be that which Mr Mitchell giTca it in his trans- 
lation — 'The Demagogues.' The principal chatacter 
in the piece is " Demus " — i.e.. People : an imperson- 
ation of that many-headed raoiiEter the Commons of 
Athens, the classical prototype of Swift's John Boll ; 
and the satire is directed against the facUity with which 
he allows himself tol)e gulled and managed by those uho 
ate nominally his servants but really his mssten — those 
noisy and corrupt demagogues (and one in psrtictilar, 
just at present) who rule him for their own selfish ends. 

The characters represented are only five. " People " 
is a rich householder — selfish, superstitious, and sen- 
Boal — who employs a kind of major-domo to look after 
lus business and manage his slaves. He has had several 
in succession, &om time to time. The present man is 
known in the household as " The Paphlagonian," or 
sometimes as "The Tanner" — for the poet does not 
venture to do more than thus indicate Cleon by names 
which refer either to some asserted barbarian blood in 
his family, or to the occupation followed by his father. 
He is an unprincipled, lying rascal ; a slave himself, 
fiiivning and obsequious to his master, while cheating 
him abominably — insolent and bullying towards the 
fellow-slaves who are under his command. Two of 
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these are J.'icias and Demosthenes — the first of them 
Loldisg the chief naval command at this time, with De- 
mosthenes as one of hia vice-admirals. These characten 
liear the real names in most of the manuscripts, though 
they are never so addressed in the dialogue ; but they 
ATOuld he readily known to the audience by the masks 
in which the actors performed the parts. But in the 
case of Cleon, no artist was found bold enou^u to _ 
his powerful vengeance hy caricaturing I fei s, 
and no actor dared to represent him on 
Aristophanes ia said to have played the pa] 

with his face, in the absence of a mask, em.^..^. 

wine-lees, after the primitive fashion, when "comedy" 
was nothing more than a village revel in celebration of 
the vintage. Such a disguise, moreover, served excel- 
lently well, as be declared, to imitate the purple and 
bloated visage of the demagogue. Tbe remaining 
character is that of "The Black- pudding. Seller," 
irhose business in the piece will be better nnder- 
stood as it proceeds. The whole action takes place 
without change of scene (excepting the final tableau) 
in the open air, in front of Demus's house, tbe entrance 
to which is in the centre of tbe proscenium. 

The tn-o slaves, Kicias and Demosthenes, come 
out rubbing their shoulders. Tliey have just had u 
lashing from the major-domo. After mutual condo- 
lences, and complaints of their hard lot, they agree to 
sit down together and howl in concert — to the last 
new fashionable tune — 

" 6 oh. 6 oh,— 6 ob, 6 uli,— 6 oil, 6 oil !" 
A. a voL sir. 11 
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Perhaps the burlesque of the two ^ell-ksown commaiid- 
en bemoaoing themselves in this parody of popular 
music does not imply more cliildisluiess on the put of 
an Athenian audience than Uie niggw choruses and 
comic operas of our own day. Bat, as Demosthecea, 
the stronger chamctei of the pair, obserres at last — 
" dying's no good." They must find some remedy. 
And there is one which occurs to him, — an effectual one 
— but of vhich the very name is t«mble, and not safely 
to be uttered. It lies in a word that may be &tal to a 
slave, and is always of 111 omen to Athenian ean. At 
last, after a iashion quite untranslatable, they contrire 
to say it between ^em — "Bun away." The idea 
seems excellent, and Demosthenes proposes that they 
should take the audience into their confidence, which 
acGordiugly they do, — beggii^ them to give some 
token of encouragement if tiie plot and the dial<^e 
BO far please them: — 

" Dem. (to the aiuiience.) Well, come now ! HI tell ye 
about it — Here are we, 

A couple of serTonta — with a master at home 
Next door to the huBtiiigB. He's a man in yean, 
A kind of a bean-fed,* husky, testy character, 
Choleric and brutal at time*, and partly deaf. 
11*8 near about a month now, that he went 
And bought a Ebve out of a tauner'a yatd, 
A Paphligoiuim bom, and brought him home,— ■ 
As iricked a slanderous wretch as ever lived. 
ThJE fellow, the Paphligoniim, has found out 

" Alluding to the passion of tlis Athenion citiwos for the 
law-courts, in nhicli the verdict wns pivcn lij- depoiiliug in ihe 
• ballot -boies a LLck ar while bean or peblle. 
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Tlie Uind dde of <mr nuurtei't midentizidiiig, 

"Wltli Owning and wheedling in tbit kind of way: 

'Would not you pLease go to the bath, dr t razely 

Iff a not worth while to attend the cooxta to-day/ 

And— ^ Would not yoapleaae to take e little refreahmentf 

And then^a that nice hot broth— and here'a the threepenee 

You left behind yon— and woold not yoa order aapper V 

Moreover^ when we get thingi oat of eompliment 

Aa e jneaent for our maiter, he eontrirea 

To anateh 'em and aerve *em up before oar laoea. 

rd made e Spaxtan cake at Fyloa lately, 

And mixed imd kneaded it well, and watched the baking ; 

Bot he atdle round before me and aeryed it up :* 

And he never allowa as to come near oar master 

To apeak e word ; bat stands behind his back 

* Ibis affdr at Fyloa is so repeatedly elloded to in thia 
comedy, that at the risk of telliog what to many readers is a 
well-known stoiy, some explanation most be given herew About 
six montha befove thisperfoimanoe took plaeoi a detachment of 
Ibur hondred Spartans, who had been landed on the little island 
of Sphaeteria, which doeea in the Bay of Fyloe (the modem Ka^ 
varino), had been cat off by an Athenian aqnadron under Emy* 
medon and Bemoethenee, and were doeely blockaded there, in 
the hope of atarring them into Bonender. The Spartans offered 
tamia of peace, ibr the men were ell dtiaena of Sparta itael^ 
and their loss wooUL have been a calami^ to the atate. The 
propoeal was refused by the triumphant Athenians ; but after* 
waida the blockade waa not maintained effectively, and the 
caidtnlation became doubtftiL At this Juncture, Clean came 
forward in the Assembly, and boasted loudly tfaat^ if the com- 
mand were given to him, he would bring the men prisoners to 
Athens witMn twenty days. He was taken at his word ; and 
possibly to his own surprise, and certainly to the dismay of hia 
political opponents, he made his boast good The constant 
aneers at this exploit on the part of Cleon*s enemies seem to 
prove that it was not the mere piece of good luck which they 
represented it 
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But, after all, what shall they do 1 — '^ Die at once," 
says the despondent Nicias — '' drink bull's blood, like 
Themistocles." " Drink a cup of good wine, rather," 
says his jovial comrade. And he sends Nicias to pur- 
loin some, while their hated taskmaster is asleep. 
Warming his wits under its influence, Demosthenes is 
inspired with new counsels. The oracles which this 
Paphlagonian keeps by him, and by means of which 
he strengthens his influence over their master, must be 
got hold of. And Nicias — the weaker spirit — is again 
sent by his comrade upon the perilous service of steal- 
ing them from their owner's possession while he is still 
snoring.* He succeeds in his errand, and Demosthenes 

* ** A general feature of human nature, nowhere more observ- 
able than among boys at school, where the poor timid soul is 
always despatched upon the most perilous expeditions. Nicias 
is the fag — Demosthenes the big boy. " — Frere. 

The influence of oracles on the public mind at Athens dunng 
the Peloponnesian "War is notorious matter of history. 
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At meal times, with a monstrous leathern fly-flap. 

Slapping and whisking it round, and rapping us ofL 

. Sometimes the* old man falls into moods and fancies, 

Searching the prophecies tiU he gets bewildered, 

And then the Paphlagonian plies him up, 

Driving him mad with oracles and predictions. 

And that's his harvest Then he slanders us, 

And gets us beaten and lashed, and goes his rounds . 

Bullying in this way, to squeeze presents from us : | 

' You saw what a lashing Hylas got just now ; ' 

You'd best make friends with me, if you love your lives.' 

Why then, we give him a trifle, or, if we don't, 

We pay for it ; for the old fellow knocks us down, 

And kicks us on the ground." — (F.) 
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(who has paid great attention to the wine-jar mean- 
while) takes the scroUs from his hands and proceeds to 
unroll and read them, his comrade watching him with 
a face of saperstitioas eagerness. The oracles contain a 
prophetic history of Athens under its successive dema- 
gogues. First there should rise to power a hemp-seller, 
secondly a cattle-jobber, thirdly a dealer in hides — 
this Paphlagonian, who now holds rule in Demus's 
household. But he is to fall before a greater that is to 
come — one who plies a marvellous trade. Kicias is 
all impatience to know who and what this saviour of 
society is to be. Demosthenes, in a mysterious whisper, 
tells him the coming man is — a Black-pudding-seller ! 

** Black-pudding-Beller ! marvellous, indeed ! 

Great Neptune, what an art ! — ^but where to find him 7 " 

TVhy, most opportunely, here he comes ! He is seen 
moimting the steps which are supposed to lead from 
the city, with his tray of wares suspended from his 
necL The two slaves make a rush for him, salute 
him with the profoundest reverence, take his tray off 
carefully, and bid him fall down and thank the gods 
for his good fortune. 

" Blad'F. 'Seller. Hallo ! what is it ? 

Demasth. thrice blest of mortals ! 

Who art nought to-day, but shall be first to-morrow ! 
Hail, Chief that shall be of our glorious Athens ! 

B.'P.'S. Prithee, good friend, let me go wash my tripes, 
And sell my sausages — you make a fool of me. 

Dem. Tripes, quotha ! tripes ? Ha-ha ! — Look yonder, 
man — {pointing to ilte audience.) 
You see these close-packed ranks of heads ? 
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B.'P.'S. I see. 

J}enu Of all these men yon shall be sovereign chief. 
Of the Forum, and the Harbours, and the Courts, 
Shall trample on the Senate, flout the generals. 
Bind, chain, imprison, plaj what pranks you wilL 

B.'F.'JS. What,— I? 

Dem. Yes — yoiu But youVe not yet seen all ; 

Here — mount upon your dresser there — ^look out ! 

{Black'P'uddxng-SeUer get* ujxm Ht^ dresser, from 
which he is supposed to see aU the dependencies 
of Athens, and looks stupidly round him,) 
Yoii see the islands all in a circle round you ? 

B.'F.'S. I see. 

Dem. What, all the sea-ports, and the shipping ? 

B.'F.'S. I see, I tell ye. 

Dem. Then, what luck is yours ! 

But cast your right eye now towards Caria — there— 
And fix your left on Carthage,— both at once. 

B.'F.'S. Be blest if I shan't squint- if thaf sgood luck." 

The Black-pudding-man is modest, and doubts bis 
own qualifications for all this preferment Demosthenes 
assures him that he is the very man that is wanted. 
" A lascal — ^bred in the forum, — and with plenty of 
brass;" what could they wish for morel Still, the 
other fears he is " not strong enough for the place." 
Demosthenes begins to be alarmed : modesty is a very 
bad symptom in a candidate for preferment; he is 
afraid, after all, that the man has some hidden good 
qualities which vnH disqualify him for high office. 
Possibly, he suggests, there is some gentle blood in 
the family ? Xo, the other assures him : all his ances- 
tors have been born blackcnianls like himself, so far as 
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loudly Bummons the " Knights " to come to the rescne^ 
— and with the usual rhythmical movement, and rapid 
chant, the Chorus of Knights sweep up through the 
orchestra. 

*' Close around him and confotmd him, the confounder of 

us all ! I 

Felt him, pummel him, and maul him, — rummage, ransack, I 

overhaul him ! 
Overbear him, and out-bawl him ; bear him down, and 

bring him under ! 
Bellow like a burst of thunder — robber, harpy, sink of 

plunder ] 
Hogue and villain ! rogue and cheat ! rogue and viUain ! 

I repeat 
Oftener than I can repeat it has the rogue and villain 

cheated. 
Close upon him left and right — spit upon him, spurn and 

smite ; 
Spit upon him as you see : spurn and spit at him, like me.** 

-(F.) 

They surround and hustle the representative of 
Cleon, who calls in vain for his partisans to come to 
his assistance. The Black-pudding man takes courage, 
and comes to the front ; and a duel in the choicest 
Athenian Billingsgate takes place, in which the cur- 
rent truths or slanders of the day are paraded, no 
doubt much to the amusement of an Athenian audience 
— hardly so to the English reader. The new cham- 
pion shows himself at least the equal of his antagonist 
in this kind of warfare, and the Chorus are delighted. 
" There is something hotter, after all, than fire — ^a 
more consummate blackguard has been found than 
Cleon ! " From words the battle proceeds to blows, 
and the Paplilagonian retires discomfited, threatening 
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his antagonist with future vengeance, and challenging 
him to meet him straightway before the Senate.* 

The Chorus fill up the interval of the action by an 
address to the audience ; in which, speaking on the au- 
thor^s behalf^ they apologise on the ground of modesty 
for his not having produced his previous comedies in 
his own name and on his own responsibility, and make 
a complaint-H^mmon to authors in all ages — of the 
ingratitude of the public to its popular favourites of 
the hour. Thence the chant passes into an ode to Nep- 
tune, the tutelary god of a nation of seamen, and to 
Pallas Athene, who gives her name to the city. And be- 
tween the pauses of the song they rehearse, in a kind 
of recitative, the praises of the good old days of Athens. 

'' Let UB praise our famous fathers, let their glory be re- 
corded. 

On Minerva's mighty mantle consecrated and embroidered. 

That with many a naval action, and with infantry by land. 

Still contending, never ending, strove for empire and com- 
mand. 

When they met the foe, disdaining to compute a poor ac- 
count 

Of the number of their armies, of their muster and amount : 

But whene'er at wrestling matches they were worsted in 
the fray. 

Wiped their shoulders from the dust, denied the fall, and 
fought away. 

Then the generals never claimed precedence, or a separate 
seat, 

Like the present mighty captains, or the public wine or 
meat. 

* The Senate was an elective Upper Chamber, in which all 
" hills " were brought in and discussed, before they were put 
to the vote in the General Assembly. 
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Afi for OS, the eole pretension suited to our birth and years. 
Is with resolute intention, as determined volunteers, 
To defend our fields and altars, as our fathers did before ; 
Claiming as a recompense this easy boon, and nothing 

more: 
When our trials \nth peace are ended, not to view us with 

malignity. 
When we're curried, sleek and pampered, prancing in our 

pride and dignity." ♦ — (F.) 

* This Chorus has been imitated, in the tme Aristophanic 
vein, by Mr Trevelyan, in his ' Ladies in Parliament :* — 
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We much reyere our sires, "wbo were a mighty race of men ; '. 

For every glass of port we drink, they nothing thought of ten. L 

They dwelt above the foulest drains : they breathed the closest air : 
They had their yearly twinge of gout, and little seemed to care. 
They set those meddling people down for Jacobins or foola, 
Who talked of public libraries and grants to normal schools ; 
Since common folks who read and write, and like their betters 

speak. 
Want something more than pipes and beer, and sermons once a-week. 
And therefore both by land and sea their match they rarely met, 
But made the name of Britain great, and ran her deep in debt 
They seldom stopped to count the foe, nor sum the moneys spent. 
But clenched their teeth, and straight ahead with sword and musket 

went 
And, though they thought if trade were free that England ne*er 

would thrive, 
They freely gave their blood for Moore, and Wellington, and Clive. 
And though they bumed their coal at home, nor fetched their ice 

from Wenham, 
They played the mau before Quebec, and stormed the lines at Blen- 
heim. 
When saUors lived on mouldy bread, and lumps of rusty pork. 
No Frenchman dared his nose to show between the Do"wtis and 

Cork ; 
But now that Jack gets beef and greens, and next his skin wears 

flannel, 
The 'Standard * says, ^ve've not a shij) in jdidit to kee]- the Clinji- 



From thcEe piabe^ of themselves — the Kniglits — 
Ihej pass on, in pleasant l>apter, to the praieea oi their 
horses, — who, as the song declares, toot a very active 
part in the late expedition against Corinth, in which 
the cavfllry, conveyed in horse-tranf porta, had done 
excellent service, 
" Let ns Biug the mi^-htv deeds of our illustrious noUe 

Thev desen'e a celebration for their service heretofore, — 

Charges and ottackf, — exploit? enacted in the days of vore : 

These, however, Btrike me less, ss having been perfonned 
ashore. 

But the wonder was to see ihem, when they fairly went 
ahoard, 

With canteens, and bread, and onione, victualled and com- 
pletely tlored. 

Then they fiied and dipped their oars, bepnning hU to 
shout and neigh, 

Just the same as human creatures, — ' Pull away, boye ! 
pull away ! 

Bear a hand there, Boan and Sorrel ! Have a care there, 
Black and Bay '. ' 

Then they leapt ashore ot Corinth ; and the lustier younger 

StroUed about to pick up litter, for their solace and disport : 
And devoured the crabs of Corinth, as a substitute for 

clover, 
So that a poetic Crcllf* excUuned in anguish — 'All is 

What awaits ui, mighty Xeptune, if we cannot hope to 

keep 
From pitiiuit and persecution in the land or in the deep?'" 
-CF.) 
* KnTkinoi (Cml} ttk su iuilifferent trngcJinu of the Jay, 
some of whose liiies tn ht;^ j arijJied. 
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As the eong ends, theii champion returns triomph- 
ant from his encounter with Cleon in the Senate. The 
Knights receive liim with enthusiasm, and he tells for 
theii gratification the etory of his Tictory, which he 
ascribes to the influence of the great powers of Hom- 
hng and Knavery, Impudence and Bluster, whom he 
had piously inTolted at the outset. He had distracted 
tlie altentioc of the Benntors from his rival's harangue 
by announcing to them the arrival of a vast shoal of 
anchovies, of which every man was eager to secure 
his share. In vain had Clcon tried to create a 
diversion in his own favour by the announcement that 
a herald had arrived from Sparta to treat of peace. 
" Peace, indeed, when anchovies are so cheap . — never." 
Then rushing into the market, he had bought up the 
Trhole stock-in-trade of coriander-seed and wild onions 
— seasoning for the anchovies — and presented them 
with a little aU round. This won their hearts com- 
pletely, " In Ehort," says this practical politician, " I 
bought the whole Senate for sispennyivorth of cori- 
ander-seed!" A tolerably severe satire upon the 
highest deliberative assembly at Athens. 

But Cleon is not conquered yet Rushing on the 
stage in a storm of furj-, he vows he will drag his rival 
before People himtelf. There no one will have any 
chance against him ; for he knows the old gentleman's 
humour exactly, and feeds him with the nice soft pop 
which he \&vs. "Ay," s.iys llie other— "and, like 
the miis(!S, you swallow three mouthfals for everj- one 
you give hiju." Ht is perfectly willing to submit 
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their respective claims to the master Tvhose steward- 
ship they are contending for. So both knock loudly 
at Demas's door ; and the impersonation of ihe great 
Athenian Commons comes out — not in very good 
case as regards dress and personal comforts, as may 
be gathered £rom the dialogue which follows; his 
majordomo has not taken over -good care of him, 
after alL 

The rival claimants seize him affectionately by either 
arm, and profess their attachment ; while he eyes them 
both with a divided favour, like Captain Macheath 
in our comic opera. " I love you," says the Paphla- 
gonian : " I love you better," says the other. " Re- 
member, I brought you the Spartans from Pylos." * "A 
pretty service," says the Black-pudding-man, — "just 
like the mess of meat once I stole which another man 
had cooked." '^ Call a public assembly, and decide 
the matter, then," says Cleon. "K"© — not in the 
assembly — not in the Pnyx," begs the other; " Demus 
is an excellent fellow at home, but once set him down 
at a public meeting, and he goes wild ! " 

To the Pnyx, however, Demus vows they must all 
go ; and to that place the scene changes. There the 
contest is renewed : but the interest of the political 

' satire with which it abounds has passed away, in great 

measure, with the occasion. Some passages in this bat- 
tle of words are more generally intelligible, as depend- 
ing less upon local colour, but they are not such good 
specimens of the satirist's powers. The new aspirant 

I * See note, p. 19. 

i 
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to office is shocked to find that Demiu is left to sit 
improtected on the cold rock (on which the Pnyx was 
built), and produces a little padded cushion of his own 
manufacture — a delicate attention with which the old 
gentleman is charmed. ''What a nohle idea!** he 
cries : '' Do tell me your name and family — you must 
surely come of the patriot stock of Harmodius, the 
great deliverer of Athens ! " Then his zealous Mend 
notices the condition of his feet, which are actually 
peeping through his sandals, and indignantly de- 
nounces the selfishness of his present steward : — 

" Tell me whether 
You, that pretend yourself his friend, with all your wealth 

in leather, 
Ever supplied a single hide to mend his reverend, battered 
Old buskins 7 
Denu No, not he, by Jove ; look at them, burst and 

tattered! 
£,'F.-S. That shows the man ! now, spick and span, 
behold my noble largess ! 
A lovely pair, bought for your wear, at my own cost and 
charges, 
Dem, 1 see your mind is well inclined, with views and 
temper suiting. 
To place the state of things — and toes — upon a proper 
footing. 
J5.-P.-#S'. But there now, see — this winter he might pass 
without his clothing ; 
The season's cold — ^he's chilly and old — but still you think 

of nothing ; 
"Whilst I, to show my love, bestow this waistcoat as a pre- 
sent, 
Comely and new, ^vith sleeves thereto, of flannel, warm and 
pleasant 
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Lem. How strange it is ! Themistodes was reckoned 

mighty deyer ; 
With all his wit he conld not hit on such a project ever ; 
Such a device ! so warm ! so nice ! in short it equals 

iairly 
His famous wall, with port and all, that he contrived so 

rarely."— (F.) 

X'ot to be outdone in such attentions, Cleon offers his 
doak, to keep his master from the cold ; but Demus, 
who 18 already turning his fickle affections towards 
bis new flatterer, rejects it — it stinks so abominably of 
leather. ''That's it," says the other; ''he wants to 
poison jou ; be tried it once before ! " 

The old gentleman has made up his mind that the 
new claimant is his best friend, and desires the Papb- 
lagonian to give up his seal of office. The discarded 
minister begs that at least bis employer will listen to 
some new orades which he has to communicate. They 
promise that be shall be sovereign of all Greece, and 
sit crowned with roses. The new man declares that 
be bas orades too— plenty of tbem ; and they promise 
that he shall rule not Greece alone, but Thrace, and 
wear a golden crown and robe of spangles. 80 both 
rush off to fetch their documents, while the Chorus 
break into a chant of triumph, as they prognosticate 
the fall of the great Demagogue before the antagonist 
who thus beats him at bis own weapons. 

The rivals return, laden with rolls of prophecy. 
Cleon declares be has a trunkful more at home ; the 
Black-pudding-man has a gairet and two outhouses 
full of them. They proceed to read the most absurd 
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parodies on this favourite enigmatical literature. Here 
lA one which Cleon produces : — 

** Son of Erectheus, mark and ponder well 
This holy warning from Apollo's cell ; 
It bids thee cherish him, the sacred whelp. 
Who for thy sake doth bite and bark and yelp/* 

Demus shakes his head with an air of puzzled wis- 
dom; he cannot make it out at alL ^'What has 
Erectheus to do with a whelp ? " " That's me," says 
Cleon ; " I watch and bark for you. Pm Tear'em, and 
you must make much of me." * " Not at all," says his 
rival ; ^' the whelp has been eating some of that oracle, 
as he does everything else. It's a defective copy ; I've 
got the complete text here : " — 

** Son of Erectheus, 'ware the gap-toothed dog, 
The crafty mongrel that purloins thy prog ; 
Fawning at meals, and filching scraps away, 
The whiles you gape and stare another way; 
He prowls by night and pilfers many a prize 
Amidst the sculleries and the— colonies."^?.) 

"That's much more intelligible," remarks the mas- 
ter. Cleon produces another, about a lion, who is 
to be carefully preserved ""with a wooden wall and 
iron fortifications : " — " and I'm the lion." " I can 
give the interpretation of that," says the other ; " the 
wood and iron are the stocks that you are to put this 
fellow in." "That part of the oracle," says Demus, 

* Tlie speech of a late member for Sheffield — much missed in 
the House, and whom it would be most unfair to compare witli 
Cleon — will occur to many readers : ** I'm Teai'cm.*' 
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" at any rate, is very likely to come true." And again 
lie declares that his mind is made up ; he shall make 
a change in his estahlishment forthwitlL Once more 
Cleon begs a respite, until his master sees -what nice 
messes he will bring him. The other assures him he 
has far better viands, all ready hot ; and the sensual 
old Demus, licking his lips, \vill wait until lie lias 
made trial of both. TMiile they are gone to fetch the 
dainties, the Chorus raUies him upon his being so 
open to the practices of his flatterers ; — 

Chorus. 

** \Vorthy Demu?. your e-tate 
Is a glorious thing, we own ; 
The haughtiest of the proud and great 
AVr»tch and tremble at vour frown ; 
Like a sovereign or a chief, 
But so easy of belief. 
Every fa^vIling rogue aiul thief 
Finds vou readv to his hand ; 
Flatterers vou cannot with>tan«l : 
To them vour confidence is k-nt, 
"With opinions always bent 
To what vour last advisers sav. 

ft » 

Your noble mind is gone astray. 

Demus. 
..... 
But though you see me dote and (Ireaiu, 
Never think me what I >trcni : 
For mv confidti.tial slave 
I prefer a pilferiii;.: kn; ^j ; 
Ami wlit-n hir'.- : .tiLj-ci -l aii-l f;:ll-1.1-v.ii.. 
I jiuatch hiui r.'^i r.ii-l t];',-:i l.im il..\vii. 

• * • • • 

A. C. vol. Xlv. V" 
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Hark me — wlien I seem to doze, 
Wlien my wearied eyelids cloAe, 
Then they think their tricks are hid ; 
But beneath the drooping lid 
Still I keep a comer left, 
Tracing every secret theft : 
I shall match them by-and-by, 
All the rogues yon think so sly." — (F.) 

The two candidates for office now ran in from 
different directions, meeting and nearly upsetting each 
other, laden with trays of delicacies to tempt the 
master's appetite. 

" Dem. "Well, truly, indeed, I shall be feasted rarely ; 
My courtiers and admirers "will quite spoil me. 

Cleon. There, Fm the first, ye see, to bring ye a chair. 

B.'t.-S, But a table — here, I've brought it first and 
foremost. 

Cleoiu See here, this little half-meal cake from Pylos, 
Made from the flour of victory and success. 

B.-P.-S. But here's a cake ! see here ! which the heavenly 

goddess 

Patted and flatted herself, with her ivory hand, 

For your own eating. 

Dem, W^'onderful, mighty goddess I 

WTiat an awfully large hand she must have had ! " — (F.) 

Ragouts, pancakes, flitters, wine, rich cake, hare-pie, 
are all tendered him in succession. This last is 
brought by Cleon ; but the other cunningly directs his 
attention to some foreign envoys, whom he declares 
he sees coming with bags of gold ; and while Cleon 
runs to pounce upon the money, he gets possession of 
tlie pie, and presents it as his o"v^^l ofiering — " Just as 
vou did the prisoners from Pylos, you know." Demus 
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eats in tnm of all the good things, and grows quite 
bewildered as to his choice between two such admirable 
pun'eyors. He cannot see on which side his best 
interests lie, and at last appeals helplessly to the 
audience to advise him. The Black -pudding-man 
proposes that as a test of the honesty of their 
service, he should search the lockers of each of them. 
His own proves to be empty; he has given all 
he had. But in the Paphlagonian's are found con- 
cealed all manner of good things, especially a huge 
cake, from which it appears he had cut off but a 
miserable slice for his master. This decides the 
question : Cleon is peremptorily desired to surrender 
his office at once. He makes a last struggle, and a 
scene ensues which reads like an antedated parody on 
the last meeting of Macbeth and Macduff. He holds an 
oracle which forewarns him of the only man who can 
overthrow his power. "Where was his antagonist edu- 
cated, and howl — "By the cuffs and blows of the 
scullions in the kitchen." "WTiat did his next master 
teach him ! — " To steal, and then swear he did not." 
Cleon's mind misgives him. TThat is his trade, and 
where does he practise it 1 And when he leai-ns tliat 
his rival sells black-puddings at the city gates, he knows 
that all is over — Birnam Wood is come to Dunsinane. 
He wildly tears his hair, and takes his farewell in the 
most approved vein of tragedy. 

** me ! the oracle? of heaven are sped ! 
Boar mc within, uiiliappy ! farewell 
Mine olive crown ! Against my will I leave thcc. 
A trophy for another's brow to wear ; 
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Percbance to prove more fortunate than me ; 
But greater rascal lie can never be." * 

Here tbe action of tlie drama might have ended; 
but the dramatist had not yet driven his moral home. 
He had to show what Athens might yet. be if she 
could get rid of the incubus of her demagogues. A 
choral ode is introduced— quite independent, as is 
so often the case, of the subject of the comedy — 
chiefly perhaps, in this case, in oixier to give oppor- 
tunity for what we must conclude was a change of 
scene. The doors in the flat, as we should call it, are 
thrown open, and disclose to view the citadel of Athens. 
There, seated on a throne, no longer in his shabby 
clothes, but in a magnificent robe, and glorious in 
renewed youth, sits Demus, such as he was in the 
days of Miltiades and Aristides. His new minister 
has a secret like ^ledea's, and has boiled him young 
again. • '' The good old times are come again," as he 
declares, thanks to his liberator. There shall be no 
more ruling by favour and corruption ; right shall be 
might, and he will listen to no more flatterers. To crown 
the whole, his new minister leads forth Peace — ^beau- 
tiful Peace, in propria jycrsona, hitherto hid away a 
close prisoner in the house of the Paphlagonian — and 
presents her to Demus in all her charms. And with 
this grand tableau the drama closes ; it is not diflicult 

* A parody on the touching farewell of Alcestis to her nuptial 
chamber, in the ti-agedy of Euripides : — 

" Farewell ! ami slie who takes my place— may she 
Be happier I— truer wife she cannot be." 
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to imagine, without bcdng an Atlienian, amid what 
thunders of applause. If the satire had been bitter 
nnd trenchant as to the faults and follies of the pre- 
sent — ^that unfortunate tense of e2dstence, social and 
political, which appears never to satisfy men -in any 
age of the world— this brilliant reminiscence of the 
glories of the past, and anticipation of a still more 
glorious future, was enough to condone for the poet 
the broadest licence which he had taken. JS'ot indeed 
that any such apology was required. There was pro- 
bably not a man among the audience — ^not a man in 
the state, except Cleon himself — who would not enjoy 
the wit far more than he resented its home appli- 
cation. That such a masterpiece was awarded the 
first prize of comedy by acclamation we should hardly 
doubt, even if we were not distinctly so informed. 
Those who know the facile temper of the mul- 
titude — and it may be said, perhaps, especially of 
the Athenian multitude — will understand, almost 
equally as a matter of course, tliat the political result 
was simply nothing. As IMr Mitchell briefly but ad- 
mirably sums it up — " The piece was applauded in the 
most enthusiastic manner, the satire on the sovereign 
multitude was forgiven, and — Cleon remained in as 
great favour as ever." * 

• Preface to The Knights. 



CHAPTER III. 

COMEDIES OF THE WAR! 
THE ACHARNIANS — THE PEACE — LYSISTRATA. 

The momentons period in the history of Greece during 
ivhich Aristophanes began to write, forms the ground- 
work, more or less, of so many of his Comedies, that it 
is impossible to understand them, far less to appreciate 
their point, without some acquaintance with its lead- 
ing events. All men's thoughts were occupied by 
the great contest for supremacy between the rival 
states of Athens and Sparta, known as the Pelopon- 
nesian War. It is not necessary here to enter into 
details ; but the position of the Athenians during the 
earlier years of the struggle must be briefly described. 
Their strength lay chiefly in their fleet ; in the other 
arms of war they were confessedly no match for Sparta 
and her confederate allies. The heavy-armed Spaiian 
infantry, like the black Spanish bands of the fifteenth 
century, was almost irresistible in the field. Year 
after year the invaders marclied through the Istbmu** 
into Attica, or were landed in strong detachment? on 
diflerent points of the coast, vlule the powerful Ba-o- 
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tian caTaliy swept all tho champaign, burning the 
towns and Tillages, cutting down the ciops, destroying 
vines and olive-groves, — carrying this work of devasta- 
tion almost up to the very walls of Athens. For no 
serious attempt was made to resist these periodical 
invasions. The strategy of the Athenians was much 
the same as it had heen when the Persian hosts swept 
down upon them fifty years before. Again they with- 
drew themselves and all their movable property within 
the city walls, and allowed the invaders to overrun 
the country with impunity. Their flocks and herds 
were removed into the islands on the coasts, where, so 
}ong as Athens was mistress of the sea, they would be 
in comparative safety. It was a heavy demand upon 
their patriotism ; but, as before, they submitted to it, 
trusting that the trial would be but brief, and nerved 
to it by the stirring words of their great leader 
Pericles. The ruinous sacrifice, and even the personal 
suffering, involved in this forced migration of a rural 
population into a city wholly inadequate to accom- 
modate them, may easily be imagined, even if it had 
not been forcibly described by the great historian of 
those times. Some carried with them the timber 
framework of their houses, and set it up in such va- 
cant spaces as they could find. Others built for them- 
selves little " chambers on the wall," or occupied the 
outer courts of the temples, or were content with 
booths and tents set up under the Long Walls which 
connected the city with the harbour of Piraeus. Some 
— if our comic satirist is to be trusted — were even fain to 
sleep in tubs and hen-coops. Provisions grew dear and 
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scarce. Pestilence broke out in tlie overcrowded city; 
and in tlie second and third years of the war, the Great 
Fli^e carried oS, out of their comparatively small 
population, above 10,000 of all ranks. The lands 
were either left unsown, or sown only to be ravaged 
before han'est-time by the enemy. Xo wonder that, 
as year after year passed, and brought no respite from 
suffering to the harassed citizens, they began to ask 
each other how long this was to last, and whether 
even national honour was worth purchasing at this 
heavy cost Even the hard-won victories and the 
soccessful blows struck by their admirals at various 
points na their enemies' coasts failed to reconcile the 
less warlike spirits to the continuance of the struggle. 
Popular orators like Cleon, fiery captains like Alcibi- 
ades, still carried the majority with them when they 
called for new levies and prophesied a triumphant 
issue ; hut there was a party at Athens, not so loud 
but still very audible, who said that such men had 
l>ereonal ambitions of their- own to serve, and who 
had begun to sigh for " peace at any price." 

But it needed a pressure of calamity far greater than 
t)ie present to keep a good citizen of Athens away 
from the theatre. If the times were gloomy, so much 
the more need of a little honest diversion. And if 
the war party were too strong for him to resist in the 
public nssemhly, at least he could have his laiigli out 
a;,Minst them wlicn caricatured on the stiigc. It has 
been tilreaUy jsliown that llic comic JiMiiia was to the 
Atlienions wbiit, n ficn pii .« is to iip'"1i 
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XIV. was said to have been " a despotism tempered by 
epigrams," so the power of the popular leaders over tbe 
democracy of Athens found a wholesome check in the 
free speech — not to say the licence — accorded to the 
comedian. Sentiments which it might have been 
dangerous to express in the public assembly were 
enunciated in the most plain-spoken language by the 
actor in the new burlesque. The bolder the attack 
was, and the harder the hitting, the more tbe audi- 
ence were pleased. Xor was it at all necessary, in 
order to the spectator's keen enjoyment of the piece, 
that he should agree with its pohtics. Alany an 
admirer of the war policy of Lamachus laughed heartily 
enough, we may be sure, at his presentment on the 
sta«:e in the caricature of military costume in which 
the actor dressed the part: just as many a modem 
Englisliman has enjoyed the political caricatures of 
** H. B.," or the cartoons in * Punch,* not a whit the 
less because the satire was pointed against tbe recog- 
nised leaders of bis own party. It is probable that 
Aristophanes was himself earnestly opposed to the con- 
tinuance of the war, and spoke his own sentiments on 
this point by the mouth of his characters ; but the pre- 
Vident disgust at the hardships of this long-continued 
siege — for such it pi-actically was — would in any case 
be a tempting subject for the professed wiiter of bur- 
lesques ; and the caricature of a leading fiolitician, if 
cleverly drawn, is always a success for the author. 
To ^nn the verdict of popular applause, which was 
the great aim of an Athenian play-writer, he must 
above all tilings hit the popular ta^te. 
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invader's patb in liia march from the Spnrtan frontier 
upon the city of Athens ; and when, in the first year 
of the n-ar, the Spartan forces bivouacked in its corn- 
fields and olive-ground-i, and set fire to its homesteads, 
the smoke of their burning and the camp of the destroy- 
ing enemy could be seen from the city walls. The 
effect Tvaa nearly being that which tl " ' 
Aiohidamua had desired. The Athen 
especially the men of Acham,T, now "OfitM 
fortifications of the capital — tlamoui ^ ' r to 
out to battle ; and it needed all the i jnc 
to restrain them from risking an en, "ii 
he knew they would he no matcl 'he 

The Achamians, therefore, had thei ■""' hos 

to the Spartans yet more imbittered by ov-" 

vatc sufferings. Yet it was not unnatural that a 
minded and peaceful yeoman of the district, remem 
ing what his native canton had euffered and was 1'* 
to suffer again, should strongly object to *^"' ""' 
ance of a war carried on at such a >■'«• 
the national glory of Athens an 
against het enemies might be stron 
home and property is a large compo' > mrttf 

patriotism. He was an Athenian by js — I 

an Achamian first. 

Such a man is Diceopolis, the hero of this bui-kftjuo. 

He has been too long cooped up in Atbeiis, while his 

15 being ruined: and in the first scene ho 

lip to the Pnys — tlw place where tho public 

f wns held — grumbling at things in general, 

war in particular. The niembi-re of the Com- 

ttee on Public Affairs come, as usual, vei..' Ut« to 
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business — every one, in this city life, is so lazy, as the 
Ajchamian declares : but when business does begin, an 
incident occurs which interests him very much indeed. 
One Amphitheus — a personage who claims to be 
immortal by virtue of divine origin — announces that 
he has obtained, perhaps on that ground, special per- 
mission from the gods to negotiate a peace with Sparta. 
But there is one serious obstacle ; nothing can be done 
in this world, even by demigods, without money, and he 
would have the Committee supply him ivith enough 
for his long journey. Such an outrageous request is 
only answered on the part of the authorities by a call 
for ** Police !" and the applicant, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Dicseopolis at such unworthy treatment of 
a public benefactor, is summarily hustled out of court. 
Dicaeopolis, however, follows him, and giving him 
eight shillings — or thereabouts — ^to defray his expenses 
on the road, bids him haste to Sparta and bring back 
with him, if possible, a private treaty of peace — for 
himself, his wife and children, and maid-servant 
j^Eeanwhile the " House " is occupied with the recep- 
tion of certain High Commissioners who have returned 
from different foreign embassies. Some have - been 
to ask help from Persia, and liave brought back "* 

with them "the Great King's Eye, Sham-artabas " 
(Dica?opolis is inclined to look upon him as a sham 
altogether) — who is, in fact, all eye, as far as the mask- 
maker's art can make him so. He talks a jargon 
even more unintelligible than modern diplomatic 
communications, which the envoys explain to mean 
that the kin^ will send the Athenians a sub- 
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sidy of gold, but "irhich Dicajopolis interprets in 
quite a contrary sense. Others have come back from 
a mission to Thrace, and have brought \\i\h them 
a sample of the warlike auxiliaries which Sitalces, 
prince of that country (who had a sort of Atheno- 
mania), is going to send to their aid — ^at two shil- 
lings a-day; some ragamuffin tribe whose appearance 
on the stage was no doubt highly ludicrous, and whose 
character is somewhat like that of FalstafiTs recruits, 
or Bombastes Furioso's " brave army," since their first 
exploit is to steal DicaBopolis's luncheon : a palpable 
warning against putting trust in foreign hirelings. 

Within a space of time so brief as to be conceiv- 
able upon the stage only, Amphitheus has returned 
from Sparta, to the great joy of Dicaeopolis. His 
mission has been successful But he is quite out of 
breath; for the Acharnians, finding out what his 
business is, have hunted and pelted him up to the 
very walls of Athens. *' Peace, indeed ! a pretty 
fellow you are, to negotiate a peace with our enemies 
after all our vines and corn-fields have been destroyed !" 
He has escaped them, however, for the present, and 
has brought back with him three samples of Treaties 
— ^in three separate wine-skins. The contents are 'of 
various growth and quality.* 

" Die, You've brought the Treaties ? 

Amph. Ay, three samples of them ; 

Tliis here is a five years* growth — taste it anJ try. 

* Half the joke is irreparably lost in Enirlish. Tlie Grock 
-i^or J for **trcaOj'' or " r/.-</ct'* meant literally the '' lihation.^' 
of wine with which the tcrnis were ratified. 
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Die. (tatte$f and tpiU it out). Don't like it 

Amfii. £h? 

Die Don't like it — it won't do ; 

There's an uncommon ngly twang of pitch, 
A touch of naval armament about it 

Amph, Well, here's a ten years' growth may suit you 
better. 

Die. {tastes again). No, neither of them ; there is a sort 
of sourness 
Here in this last, — a taste of acid embassies, 
And vapid allies taming to vinegar. 

Amph. But here's a truce of thirty years entire, 
Warranted sound. 

Die. {smacking his lips and then hugging the jar). 
Bacchus and the Bacchanals ! 
This is your sort ! here's nectar and ambrosia ! 
Here's nothing about providing three days' rations ; * 
It says, ' Do what you please, go where you will ;' 
I choose it, and adopt it, and embrace it, 
For sacrifice, and for my private drinking. 
In spite of all the Achamians, Fm determined 
To remove out of the reach of wars and mischief, 
And keep the Feast of Bacchus on my farm." — (F.) 

He leaves the stage on these festive thoughts intent 
The scene changes to the open country in the district 
of Acharnee, and here what we must consider as the 
second act of the play begins. The Chorus of ancient 
villagers — robust old fellows, "tough as oak, men who 
have fought at ^larathon " in their day — rush in, in 
chase of the negotiators of this hateful treaty. Mov- 
I ing backwards and forwards with quick step in mea- 

sured time across the ^Yidc orchestra (which, it must 

* "Which each soldier was required to take with him on tlic 
march. 
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be remembered, was their proper domain), they chant 
a strain of which the rhythm, at least, is fairly pre- 
served in Jlr Frere'a translation : — 

" Follow faster, nil together ! Bcarch, inquire of every one. 
Speak — inform U! — have you seen hiin ? whither is the 

'Tis a point of public tervice that the traitor should he 

caught 
In the fact, Eeiied and arrested with the trea i 

brought." 

Then they separate into two bodies, mutually ui^ing 
each other to the pursuit, and leave the scene in differ- 
ent directions as Dicseopolis reappears. He is come 
to hold a private festival on his own account to Bacchus, 
in tbanisgiving for the Peace which he, at all events, 
is to enjoj' from hencefonvard. But he will have 
everything done in regular order, so far as his resources 
admit, with all the porap and solemnity of a public 
festival His daughter ia to act as " Canephora," or 
basket-bearer, carrying the sacred emblems of the god 
— a privilege which the fairest and noblest maidens of 
Athens were proud to claim — and her mother exhorts 
her to move and behave herself like a lady,^ — ^if on this 
occasion only. Their single slai'e is to follow behind 
with other mystic emblems. But a spectacle is no- 
thing, as Dicieopolis feels, without spectators ; so he 
bids his wife go indoors, and mount upon the house- 
top to see the procession pass. Xest to a caricature of 
their great men, an Atheiiinn audience enjoyed a eari- 
' .J of their relii^ion. They had this much of ex- 
i, that Fuganism was full of tempting themes for 
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1)uriesque, of ^hich their comic dramntUts liberally 
availed themselves. But in truth there is a t«mptA- 
tioD to burlesque and parody presented by all religions, 
more or less, on their external Bide. Eomanism and 
Puritanism hare met ^nth very eiinilar treatment 
amongst ourselves ; and one has only to refer to the 
old miracle-plays, and such celebrations as ^e Fdte 
d'Ane, to be convinced liow closely in such malteis 
jest and earnest lie side by side. 

But the festivities are very soon interrupted The 
Acbamians have scented their prey at last, and rush in 
npon the celebrant ^vith a ehower of stones. Dics- 
opolis begs to tnoiv what crime he has committed. 
They soon let him know it : he has presumed to sepa- 
rate his private interest from the public cause, and to 
make a private treaty with the detested Spartans. 
They will listen to no explanation ; — 
" Don't imagine to cajole us n-itli your argument and 

Yoa confess you've made a peace with Ihese alioniiiiaUe 

wretches I 
Die. 'Well— the verj- Spartans even— I've my doubts anil 

Bcruples whether 
They've been totUly to Llaiiie, in even- instance, nlto- 

Clio. Not to blame in every instance I— villain, vapi- 
bond : hoiv dare ye I 
Talking treiison to our face?, to sujipose tliatwe shall sjiaro 
ye? 
i}if. Xot 10 totally to blame ; ainl I will f-liow that, here 
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f^/io. ^^■hat a «caTtdal t what an insult ! wlint an ontogf 
oil the state ! 
Are yt come to plead before us as ihe Spartnns' advocate ?" 
-(F.) 

'l\"'elt, — yes, he U, if they will only listen to him ; nnd 
80 confident is he of the justice of his views, that 
he undertakes to plead his canse with his head laid 
upon a chopping-hlocli, with full perniisaion to his 
opponents to cut it ofi' at once if he fails to convince 
them. Even this scanty grate tlie indignant Achat- 
nlans aie unwilling to allow liim, untD he fortunately 
lays hia hand upon an important lioBtage, whose life 
shall, he declares, be forfeited the moment they proceed 
to violence. He produces what looks like & cradle, auil - 
might contain a baby. It is really nothing more ot 
less than a basket of cbaKoal — the local product and 
staple merchandise of Achumas. " Lo," says he to bis 
irate antagonists, throwing himself into a tragic atii- 
tude and brandishing a dagger — " Lo, I will stab your 
darling to the heart !" The joke seems so verj' feeble 
in itself, tliat it is necessary to heat in mind that a 
well-known " situation " in a lost tragedy of Euripides 
(Telephus), which would hai-e been fi-esh in the 
memory of an audience of such inveterate play -goers, 
ia here burlesqued for their amusement. The threat 
brings the Achamians to terms at once; they Iny 
doivn their stones, and prepare to listen to argument, 
even in apology for the detested Spartans. The chop- 
piug-block is brought out; but Ijefore Dicreopolis 
begins to plend, lo remembei's that be is not provided 
one verj- important U'fiiiisite for a prisoner on 
C. vol. xiv. D 
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trial for Ills life. He ought to be clothed in '' a most 
patlietical and beart-reDding dress " — ^to move tbe com- 
passion of bis judges. Will they allow him just to step 
over tbe way and borrow one from that great tragedian 
Euripides, who keeps a whole wardrobe of pathetic 
costumes for his great characters? They give him 
leave; and as Euripides — ^most conveniently for dra- 
matic purposes — appears to live close by, Dicaeopolis 
proceeds at once to knock at the door of his lodging, 
and a servant answers from within. The humour of 
the scene which follows must have been irresistible to 
an audience who were familiar with every one of the 
characters mentioned, and who enjoyed the caricature 
none the less because they had, no doubt, applauded 
the tragic original. 

" Servant "VMio's there ? 

Die, Euripides within ? 

Serv, Within, yet not itithin. You comprehend me ? 

D^c, Within and not within ! why, what d'ye mean ? 

Serv, I speak correctly, old sire ! his outward man 
Is in the garret writing tragedy ; 
Wliile his essential being is abroad. 
Pursuing whimsies in the world of fancy. 

Die, happy Euripides, with such a servant, 
So clever and accomplished ! — Call him out 

Serv. It's quite impossible. 

Die. But it must be done. 

Positivelv and absolutclv I must see him ; 
Or I iim>t Ftand liere rapping at the door. 
Eurii»idc.> I Euripidop ! come down, 
11 ever vou came do\ni in nil vour life ! 
'Tis I — 'ti.- I)ici\'Opoli> from ChoUidoe. 

Ear. I'm lu't at leic'Ai'e to come do\N'n. 
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Die. PerhapB — 

Bat here*8 the scene-shifter can wheel you round. 

j^ier. It cannot be. 

Die But, however, notwithstanding. 

Eur, Well, there then, Fm wheeled round ; for I had 
not time 
For coming down. 

Die. Euripides, I say ! 

£ur. What say ye ? 

Die Euripides! Euripides! 

*Qood lawk, you're there ! up-stairs ! you write up-stairs, 
Instead of the ground-floor 7 always up-stairs 7 
Well now, that's odd ! But, dear Euripides, 
If you had but a suit of rags that you could lend me ! 
Tou*re he that brings out cripples in your tragedies, 
A'nt ye 7 ♦ You're the new Poet, he that writes 
Those characters of beggars and blind people 7 
Well, dear Euripides, if coidd you but lend me 
A suit of tatters from a cast-off tragedy ! 
For mercy's sake, for Fm obliged to make 
A speech in my own defence before the Chorus, 
A long pathetic speech, this very day ; 
And if it fails, the doom of death betides me. 

£ur. Say, what d'ye seek 7 is it the wof ul garb 
Id which the wretched aged .£neus acted 7 

Die. No, 'twas a wretcheder man than uEneus, much. 

£ur. Was it blind Phcsnix 7 

Die. No, not Phoenix ; no, 

A fellow a great deal wretcheder than Phoenix." — (F.) 

After some farther suggestions on the part of 

j liuripides of other tragic characters, whose piteous 

* Telephufl, Pliiloctetes, Bellerophon, and probably other 
", tragedy heroes, were all represented by Euripides as lame. 
i 7)ut no one could possibly have made greater capital out of the 

physical sufferings of Philoctetes from his lame foot than the 

author's farourite Sophocles. 
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"get-up** might excite the compassion of audience or 
judges, it turns out that the costume on which the appli- 
cant has set his heart is that in which Telephus the 
MysiaUy in the tragedy which bears his name, pleads 
before Achilles, to beg tliat warrior to heal, as his 
touch alone could do, the wound which he had made. 
The whole scene should be read, if not in the original, 
then in Mr Prere's admirable translation. Dicseopolis 
begs Euripides to lend him certain other valuable stage 
properties, one after the other: a beggar's staff, — a 
little shabby basket, — a broken-lipped pitcher. The 
tragedian grows out of patience at last at this whole- 
sale plagiarism of his dramatic repertory : — 

" Eur, Fellow, you*ll plunder me a whole tragedy ! 
Take it, and go. 

Die. Yes ; I forsooth, Fm going. 

But how shall I contrive ? There's something more j 

That makes or mars my fortime utterly ; 
Yet give them, and bid me go, my dear Euripides ; 
A little bundle of leaves to line my basket 

Eur. For mercy's sake ! . . But take them. — There they go ! 
My tragedies and all ! ruined and robbed ! 

Die, No more ; I mean to trouble you no more. 
Yes, I retire ; in truth I feel myself 
Importunate, intruding on the presence 
Of chiefs and princes, odious and unwelcome. 
But out, alas ! that I should so for^'et 
The very point on which my fortune turns ; 
I wish I may be hangevl, my dear Euripides, 
If ever I trouble vou for anvthincr. 
Except one little, little, little l.»oon, — 
A siiii'le lettuce from your mother's stall." — (F.) 



(itir liis niotlier ira.= said to have been a herb-woman) is 
tjuite in the style of Athenian irit, wluch was nothing 
if not personal. Euripides very naturally ordera the 
iloor to be shut in the face of tliis uncivil intruder, ' 
— vtho has got all he ivnnted, however. CTad in the 
appropriate coatunie, ho lays his head on the chopping- 
hlock, while one of the Chorus stands "■ei ^■•— "-'''■ — 
axe ; and in this ludicrous position makes one of thos 
addi'csies to the audience which we** HEnai !n ^heBi 
comedies, in which the poet assume: 
111* oira character, and t^ikes the Ik 
sonal confidence. As he has already ..^._.o, — 

" For I muit wear a begjiar's garb to-day, 
Yet be myself in fpite of iny d'"T«ise, 
Thai llie audience all laay kn( me." 
He will venture upon a little plains ig •" *> 

fellow-Atlteniaus, upon a verj- delicai ■^ 

is well aware. But at this January f- 
greater one in March, no foreigners ' 
present, so that all ihat was said mi; be 
.IS between (iiends. 

" Tlie worJi I speak ore hold, but just and tnie. 
Citon, at least, cannot accnse rae now, 
Tliat 1 dfefnme the ciiy before EtmnE,'cr8. 
For this is the Len*an tcstival, 
And here we meet, all by ourselves alone ; 
No deputies are arrived as i^et vitii tribute, 
Xo stron^'eW 01 allie* ; Imt here we sit, 
A chosen sample, clean u trifled com, 
■^iih our own ilcsiieiis as a kind of chaff. 

r'iral, I dettH ihr i-p-mjiis most extremely ; 

Ind wish that Neptune, the Ttcnarian deity, 
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Would bury them and their houses with his earthquakes. 
For Fve had losses — losses, let me tell ye, 
Like other people : vines cut down and ruined, 
fiat, among friends (for only friends are here), 
Why should we blame the Spartans for all this ? 
For people of ours, some people of our own, — 
Some people from amongst us here, I mean ; 
But not The People — ^pray remember that — 
I never said The People — ^but a pack 
Of paltry people, mere pretended citizens, 
Base counterfeits, went laying informations, 
And making confiscation of the jerkins 
Imx>orted here from Megara ; pigs, moreover. 
Pumpkins, and pecks of salt, and ropes of onions, 
Were voted to be merchandise from Megara, 
Denounced, and seized, and sold upon the spot" — (F.) 

He goes on to mention other aggressions on the part 
of his own countrymen — ^to wit, the carrying off from 
Megara a young woman, no great loss to any com- 
munity in point of personal character, but still a 
^legarian — aggressions not of much importance in 
themselves, but such as hd feels sure no high-spirited 
nation could be expected to put up with : — 

" Just make it your own case ; suppose the Spartans 
Had manned a boat, and landed on your islimds. 
And stolen a pug puppy-dog from Seriphos " — 

why, as he says, the whole nation would have flown 
to arms at once to avenge the insult 

At this point he is interrupted. One party of the 
Achamians are for making short work with such a 
blasphemer. But the other Semi-chorus vow that he 
says nothing but the truth, and dare them to lay hands 
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upon HixL A struggle ensues, and the war faction call 
aloud for Lamaclius — ^tbe " Great Captain ** of the day. 
And that general, being ready within call (as every one 
is who is required for stage purposes), makes his appear- 
ance in grand military costume, with an enormous 
crest towering over his helmet, and a gorgon*8 head of 
gigantic dimensions upon his shield. He speaks in 
heroics, as befits him : — 

" Whence falls that sound of battle on mine ear 7 
Who needs my help ? for Lamachus is here ! 
Whose summons bids me to the field repair, 
And wakes my slumberiDg gorgon from her lair ? " 

Dicseopolis is paralysed at the terrible vision, and 
humbly begs pardon of the hero for what he has said. 
Lamachus bids him repeat his words \-^ 

" Die, I — ^I can't remember — I'm so terrified. 
The tenx>r of that crest quite turned me dizzy : 
Do take the hobgoblin away from me, I beseech you.* 

Lam, {fakes off his htU.ut.) There then. 

Die Now turn it upside down. 

Lam. See, there. 

Die, Now give me one of the feathers." — (F.) 

And, to the general's great disgust, he pretends to use 
it to tickle his throat He is so terribly frightened he 

• Of course every Athenian wonld be amused by the parody 
of the well-remembered s:ene in the Iliad : — 

" The babe clung crjing to his nurse's breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 
With secret ple^^ure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hastened to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors from his brow unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground." 
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tiiuai be liick. LamacbuB dra'trs hia sword, and makes 
at the scoffer; but in the tasele tlie general (to ths 
great amusement, no doubt, of tbe audience) gets Uie 
worst of it. He indignantly demands to know who thia 
vulgar fellow is, who has no reqiect for dignities: — 

" Die. I'll tell ye — an honest man ; that's what I ani. 

A citizen that hot served his time in the aimy. 

As a foot-ioldier, fairlj ; not like yon, 

Pilfering and draiving pay with a pack of foreigners." 

-(F.) 
He appeals to his audience — did any of them ever get 
sent out as High Conunissioners, with large salaries, 
like LamachQE? Not one of them. The whole 
administration of the Athenian war office is nothing 
but rank jobbery. The genenl, finding the argument 
tnking a rather personal and unpleasant turn, gooa off, 
with loud threats of what he will do to the Spartans ; 
nud Dicfflopolis, assuming his own acquittal by the 
Achamians, proclaims, on the strength of his private 
treaty of peace, a free and open market on bis farm for 
Mcgarions and Thebans, and all the Peioponnesiau 
Greeks. 

An interval between what we should call the acts of 
the play is filled up by a " Parnhasis" as it was termed 
— a clianl in which the Chorus jileads the author's 
I'ikuse with the audience. ]Jy his comedy of 'The Baby- 
lonians,' ]>roduced the year before-, bt had drawn upon 
him, as has been already said, the wrath of Ckon and 
his pavtVt and they bad even j;one so far as to bring 
an indittnieiit iijrainst him fur tieason against tlie 
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makes a kind of lialf-apology for his fonner bolOnees, 
iLiid assures the spectators tliat ho lias never been 
really disloyal to Alliens. Ae to Cleon the tanner — 
he will " cut him into elioe-soles for the Knights ; " 
and we have already seen how he kept ]ii3 word. 

VHicn the regular action of the comedy is reaunied, 
DicEeopolis has opened Iiis free market. . ■. first 
tomes to take advantage of it is an unfortu 
Megarian, who has Leea reduced In poverty bv 
war. His native district, lyiug mi l*el 

two poirerful neighboure, had in it 
what they thought the strong^ uuc, >uiu ,,_. 
Athenian garrison to the sword, and had si 

terrihly from the vengeance of tho A 

consequence. They had been excluded, -.. ^- 

death, from all ports and markets wi' Lhe u 
rule, and twice in every year ordc- ■ ! , 
march into their territory and des lelr c 

The misery to which the ivretched 
thus lednced is described with a gri_ 
Jlegarian, having nothing else left to 
brought his two little daughters to niarku. .,. 

".UVf(. Ah.there'e the Athenian market! heaven 
I Pay ; the weicomesl sight to a Megariim. 
I've looked for it, and longed for it, like a child 
For ita own motbei. You, my daughters dear, 
■nisnofrniic nfffpring of a dismal sire, 

words, and lei them sink impressed 
ir empty stomadis ; now's the liuie 
1 must seek a hvelihowi for yourselves, 
'« resolve nt once, and an'Wcr me ; 
loii be sold nnroad. or ftarve nl home I 
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DauglUerB {both iogeVytr), Let ns be sold, papa ! Let 
us be sold ! 
• Meg, I say so too ; bat who do ye think will purchase 
Such useless, mischievous commodities ? 
However, I have a notion of my own, 
A true Megarian scheme ; I mean to sell ye 
Disguised as pigs, with artificial pettitoes. 
Here, take them, and put them on. Remember now, 
Show yoilrselves off ; do credit to your breeding, 
Like decent pigs ; or else, by Mercury, 
If Pm obliged to take you back to Megara, 
There you shall starve, far worse than heretofore. 
This pair of masks too— fasten *em on your faces. 
And crawl into the sack there on the groimd. 
Mind ye, remember — you must squeak and whine." — (F.) 

After some jokes upon the subject, not over-iefined, 
Dicseopolis becomes the purchaser of the pair for a 
peck of salt and a rope of onions. He is sending the 
Megarian home rejoicing, and wishing that he could 
make as good a bargain for his wife and his mother as 
well, when that curse of the Athenian commonwealth, 
an informer, comes upon the scene. He at once de- 
nounces the pigs as contraband ; but Dicseopolis calls 
the constables to remove him — he will have no in- 
formers in his market. The next visitor is a Theban, 
a hearty, good-humoured yeoman, but who disgusts 
DicaeopoHs by bringing with him two or three pipers, 
whom the master of the market bids hold their noise ^ 
and be off; Boeotian music, we are to understand, 
being always excruciating to the fine Athenian ear. 
The new-comer has brought with him, to barter for 
Athenian produce, fish, wild-fowl, and game of all 
kinds, including grasshoppers, liedgehogs, weasels, and 
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— ^writing-tables. But what attracts the attention of 
Dicfleopolis most is some splendid Copaic eels.* He 
has not seen their sweet faces, he tows, for six years 
or more— ^ never since this cursed war began. He 
selects the finest, and calls at once for brazier and 
bellows to cook it. The Boeotian naturally asks to be 
paid for this pick of his basket ; but Dicseopolis ex- 
plains to him that he takes it by the landlord's right, 
as ** market-tolL" For the rest of the lot, however, he 
shall have payment in Athenian wares. " What will 
he take 1 — sprats % crockery ? " K'ay, they have plenty 
of these things at home, says the Theban ; he would 
prefer some sort of article that is plentiful in Attica 
and scarce at Thebes. A bright idea strikes Dicseo- 
X>olis at once : — 

^ Die* Ah ! now I have it ! take an Informer home with 



v« 
Pack him like crockery — and tie him fast 

Bceot By the Twin Gods, I will ! I'll make a show of him 
For a tricksy ape. *Twill pay me well, I warrant" 

Apropos to the notion, an informer makes his appear- 
ance, and Dictneopolis stealthily points him out to the 
Boeotian. " He*s small," remarks the latter, in depreci- 
ation. " Yes," replies the Athenian ; " but every inch 
of him is thoroughly bad." As the man, intent on his 

• Their reputation has continued down to modern days. " I 
was able to partake of some fine eels of an extraordinary size, 
■which had been sent to us by the Greek primates of the city. 
They were caught in the Lake Copais, which, as in ancient 
times, still supplie*? the country round with game and wild- 
fowl. "—Hughes's Travels in Greece, i. 33. (Note to Walsh's 
Aristophanes.) 
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vocation, is investigating the stranger's goods, and 
calling witnesses to this broach of the law, DicKopolis 
gives the si^al, and in a trice he Is seized, tied np 
with ropes and straw like a large jar, and after a few 
liearty kicks — admimstered to him just to see whether 
he rings sound or not — this choice Epecimen of Athe- 
nian produce is hoisted on the shoulderB of a slave, 
and carried off as a curiosity to Thebes. 

Tlie concluding scene >>rings out in strong contran 
the delights of peace and the miseries of war. General 
Lamachns has heard of the new market, und cannot 
resist the temptation to taete once more some of its now- 
contraband luxuries. He sends a slave to buy for him a 
three-shilling eel. Dut no eel shall the man of war 
get from DiceopoHs — no, not if he would give his 
gorgon-faced shield for it ; and the messenger has to 
return to his master empty. A fannerwho has lost his 
o\en in one of the raids made by the enemy, and has 
heard of the private supply of Peace which is iii tlie 
possess! Dn of Dicreopolis, comes to buy a small measure 
of it for himself, even if not of the strongest quality — 
the " five-years' sort " would do. But he asks in vain, 
Sext anives a messenger from a newly-married bride- 
groom, who has a natural dislike under the eu^um- 
stances to go on militnry service. ^Vould Dic-eopolis 
oblige him with a little of this blessed balsam, so 
that he may atny at home "liia oue cam]jaign 1 

" Dir. Taki- it awny ; 

I would nil jiart with n partible of iny b.il'iim 
F'.r all llie wi.rM ; not far a thou^aiia di-.ithmns. 
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i/«M. The bridesmaid, 

TVith a particular message from the bride, 
Wishing to speak a word in private with you. 

Die. Well, what have ye got to say ? let's hear it all. 
Come — step this way — ^no, nearer — in a whisper — 
Nearer, I say — Come then, now, tell me about it 

(^AfUr luUning wiOi comic aiteniion to a 
iiippond whisper.) 
0, bless me ! what a capital, comical. 
Extraordinary string of female reasons 
Por keeping a young bridegroom safe at home ! 
Well, we*ll indulge her, since she's only a woman ; 
She*s not obliged to serve ; bring out the balsam ! 
Come, Where's your little vial ? '* — (F.) 

While Dicscopolis is continuing his culinary prepara- 
tions for the banquet which is to close the festival — 
preparations in which the old gentlemen of the Chorus, 
in 8pit« of their objections to the truce, take a very 
lively interest — a messenger comes in hot haste to sum- 
mon Lamachus. The Boeotians are meditating an attack 
on the frontier, hoping to take the Athenians at disad- 
vantage at this time of national holiday. It is snowing 
hard ; but the orders of the commanders-in-chief are 
imperative, and Lamachus must go to the front And 
at this moment comes another messenger to call Dic%- 
opolis to the banquet, which stays only for him. A 
long antithetic dialogue follows, pleasant, it must be 
supposed, to Athenian ears, who delighted in such 
word-fencing, tiresome to English readers. Lamachus 
orders out his knapsack; Dicteopolis bids his slave 
bring his dinner-service. The general, cursing all 
commanders-in-chief, calls for liis plume ; the Achar- 
nian for roast pigeons. Lamachus calls for his spear ; 
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Dicacopolis for the meat-spii The hero whirls his 
gorgon shield round; the other miniics the peiformance 
Avith a large cheese-cake. Losing patience at last, 
partly through enxj of such good fare, and partly at 
the mocking tone of the other, Lamachus threatens him 
with his weapon ; Dicseopolis defends himself with the 
spit, like Bailie Xicol Jarvie with his hot poker ; and so, 
after this passage of broad farce, the scene closes — ^the 
general shouldering his knapsack and marching off 
into the snow-storm, while the other packs up his 
contribution to the public supper, at which he hastens 
to take his place. 

A brief interval, filled by a choral ode, allows time 
enough in dramatic imagination for Lamachus's expe- 
dition and for Dic^opolis's feast A messenger from 
the army rushes in hot haste upon the stage, and 
knocks loudly at the door of the former. "Hot- 
water, lint, plaister, splints ! " The general has been 
wounded. In leaping a ditch he has sprained his 
ankle and broken his head ; xind here he comes. As 
the discomfited warrior limps in on the one side, 
groaning and complaining, Dicajopolis, "with a train 
of joyous revellers, enters on the other. He does not 
spare his jests and mockeries upon the other's mis- 
erable condition ; and the piece closes with a tableau 
sufificiently suggestive of tlie advantages of peace over 
war — the general, supported by his attendants, hav- 
ing his wounds dressed, and roaring with pain, occupy- 
ing one side of the stage ; while the Acharnian revellers, 
crowned with garlands, shout tlieii* joyous drinking- 
songs to Bacchus on the other. 
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' The Peat-e ' ivas brought out four years after ' The 
AchnmianB,' when the war had already lasted t«n yeais. 
This was not long l>efore the conclusion of that treaty 
between the two great coiiteiiding powers which men 
hoped was to hold good for fifty years, known as the 
Peace of Xicias- The leading idea of the plot is the 
same as in the previous comedy ; the intense longing, 
on the part of the more domestic and less ambitious 
citizens, for relief fi'Om the prolonged miseriesof the wnr. 

Trygieus, — whose name suggests the Jost meniraent 
of the vintage, — finding no help in men, has resolved 
to undertake an expedition in his ovm person, to 
heaven, to expostulate with Jupiter for allowing 
this wretched state of things to go on, "With this 
object in view (after some previous attempts with a 
ladder, which, owing to the want of anything like a 
jjoiiit d'lippiii, have naturally resulted in some awk- 
ward falls), he has fed and trained a dung-beetle, 
which is to carty bim up to the Olympian throne ; 
tliere being an ancient fable to the effect that tlie 
creature had once upon a time made his way there 
in pursuit of Lis enemy the eagle.* It is a burlesque 

* The old coiiimcntiilors assign the story to iSsop. The 
engle bad enteo the beetlt'sjouuj; oties; the beetle, in rerenge, 
rolled the eigla't eggs oat i,t her vesl : ao often, Ilint the litter 
made complsiut lo lier patroii Ju]'iter, who gave her leave lo 
Uy her egss in his bosom. The lii-etle flew up to henveii, nnd 
hniztJ nLout the pod'» hend, who jniiijied up in « hurry to 
taich his tormculor, quiie forgetting hia duty as curse, aud so 
the eggs fell out and were broken, 
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upon the aerial journey of BelJeropbon on Pe^'osus, b» 
lepresented in one of the popular tragedies of Euri- 
pides ; and Tn^gseua addresses liis strange steed as liis 
"little Pegasus" accordingly. Mountodin this strange 
fashion, to the great alarm of his two daughters, he 
makes his appearance on the stage, and is raised bodily 
through the air, with many soothbig speeches to the 
beetle, and a private " aside " to the machinist of the 
theatre to take great care of him, lest like his prede- 
cessor EeUerophon he should fall doim and break his 
leg, and so furnish Euripides with another crippled 
hero for a tragedy. By some change of scenerj- lie is 
next represented as having reached the door of Jupi- 
ter's palace, where Mercury, as the servant in waiting, 
comes out to answer his knock. 

Mercury [looks round and miff). What's this I smell 
—a mortal t (.S>m Trygism on hu Uetle.) U, 
great Hercules ! 
VTixai bonihic beast is this ) 

Triig. A beetle-horse. 

Here. you abominable, impuiitnt, shameless beast I 
You cursed, curbed, thrice accursed sinner ! 
How came yoa up here 1 what business have you here ? 
O you abomination of abomination »:, 
Speak — what's your name ! D'ye bear I 

Trijrj. Abomination. 

J/fj-c, ^"hat place d'ye conie from ? 

TrgQ, From Abomination. 

Mfrc. {rather pmzlctT,. EL '. — ^what'p yourfather's name '. 

Ti\'i(i. Abomiiiation. 

Merc. {i>: a f,mi\ L'.ok. lii.'re now,— by the Eartli, you 
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Tryg, Well — Fm Trygseus of Athmon ; I can prune 
A vine with any man — that's all. I'm no infonner, 
I do assure you ; I hate law like poison. 

Merc And what have you come here for ? 

Tryg. {pulling sometJnng out of a hag). Well, you see, 
Fve brought you this beefsteak. 

Merc {softening his tone considerably). Oh, well — 
poor fellow ! 
But how did you come ? 

Tryg. Aha, my cunning friend ! 

Fm not such an abomination, after all ! 
But come, call Jupiter for me, if you please. 

Merc, Ha, ha ! you can't see him, nor any of the gods ; 
They're all of them gone from home — ^went yesterday. 

Tryg. Why, where on earth are they gone to ? 

Merc Earth, indeed ! 

Tryg. Well, then, but where f 

Merc They're gone a long way oflf 

Into the furthest comer of the heavens. 

Tryg. And why are you left here, pray, by yourself ? 

Merc Oh, Fm taking care of the pots and pans, and such- 
like. 

Tryg. What made them all leave home so suddenly ? 

Merc Disgustedwith you Greeks. They've given you up 
To War, to do exactly what he likes with : 
They've left him here to manage all their business. 
And gone themselves as far aloft as possible. 
That they may no more see you cutting throats, 
And may be no more bothered with your prayers. 

Tryg. What makes them treat us in this fashion — tell me ? 

Merc Because you would have war, when they so often 
Offered you peace. Whenever those fools the Spartans 
Met with some small success, then it was always — 
j " By the Twin Gods, Athens shall catch it now ! " 

I And then, when you Athenians ;:ot the best of it, 

And Sparta sent proposals for a peace, 

A. c. voL xiv. i: 
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You would Bay alwa j»— '< Oh, they'ze cheating lu ! 
We won't be taken in— not we, bj Pallas ! 
NOy by great Jupiter ! they^ come again 
With better tenns, if we keep hold of Pyloa.* 
Tryg, That is uncommonly like what we did say. 

No doubt it was : Aristophanes is writing history 
here with quite as much accuracy as most historians. 
Mercury goes on to explain to his visitor that the 
Greeks are never likely to see Peace again : War has 
cast her into a deep pit (which he points out), and 
heaped great stones upon her : and he has now got an 
enormous mortar, in which he proposes to pound all 
the cities of Greece, if he can only find a pestle big 
enough for his purpose. '' But hark ! " says Mercury 
— "I do believe he's coming out I I must be oflf." 
And while the god escapes, and Trygseus hides l^mself 
in affright from the terrible presence. War, a grim 
giant in full panoply, and wearing, no doubt, the most 
truculent-looking mask which the theatrical artist could 
furnish, comes upon the scene, followed by his man 
Tumult, who lugs a huge mortar with him. Into this 
vessel War proceeds to throw various ingredients, which 
represent the several towns and states which were the 
principal sufferers in the late campaigns : leeks for 
Prasiae, garlic for ^legara, cheese for Sicily. "When 
he goes on to add some Attic honey to his olio, Trygaeus 
can scarcely restrain himself from giving vent aloud to 
the remonstrance which he utters in an " aside " — ^not 
to use so terribly expensive an article. Tumult is 
fortliwith despatched (with a cuff on the head for his 
slowness) to fetch a pestle of sufficient weight for his 
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master's purpose. He goes to Athens first ; but their 
great ivar-pesUe lias just been lost — Cleon, the main- 
stay of the Tvar party, has been Idlled itt battle at 
AiuphipoUs, in Thrace. The messenger ia next de- 
spatched to Spirta, but retuma -with no better success ; 
the Spartans bad lent their pestle to the Thracians, 
and Brasidas had fallen, ^ith tlie Athenian genera!, in 
that same battle at AmphipoUs. Trygasus, ■who all 
this ■while has been trembling in hia hiding-place, 
begins to take heart, whUe "VTar retires with his slave 
to manufacture a ueir pestle for himself Jvow, in bis 
absence, is the great opportunity to rescue Peace from 
her imprisonment Trygaius shouts to all good Gr«ek3, 
especially the farmers, the tradesmen, and the working 
classes, to come to his aid ; and a motley Chorus, 
equipped with shovels, ropes, and crow-bars, appear in 
answer to his eaU. They give him a good deal of annoy- 
ance, however, because, true to tlieir stage business as 
Chorus, instead of setting to work at once they ivill 
waste the precious minutes in dancing and singing, — a 
most incongruous proceeding, as he observes, when 
everytliing depends upon speed and silence ; an amus- 
ing sarcasm from a miter of what we may call operatic 
burlesque upon the conventional absurdities which are 
even more patent in oui modem serious opera than in 
Athenian comedy. At last they go to work in earnest, 
and succeed in bribing Jlercury, who returns when 
"^"ar is out of the way, to help them. But to get 
Peace out of the pit requires, as Tryg,i;us tells them, 
" a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull altogether," 
And first the Eceotians will not pull, and then the 
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Aigiyes, and then the Megarians ; and Lamachus, the 
impersonation of the war party at Athens here as in 
' The Achamians/ gets in the way, and has to be re- 
moTed; until at List the " country party" — ^the hus- 
handmen — ^lay hold with a will, and Peace, with her 
companions " Plenty" and " Holiday," represented also 
by two beautiful women, is drawn up fit)m' the pit, 
and hailed with great joy by Trygseus and the Chorus. 
But Peace, for a while, stands silent and indignant 
in the midst of their congratulations. She will not 
open her lips, says Mercury, in the presence of this 
audience. She has confided the reason to Viiwi in a 
whisper — for she never speaks throughout the play : 
she is angry at having been thrice rejected by vote 
in the Athenian assembly when she offered herself 
to them after the affair of Pylos. But she is soon so 
far appeased, that with her two fair companions she 
accompanies Tiyga^us to earth. The beetle remains 
behind — ^having received an appointment to run under 
Jupiter^s chariot and cany the lightning. 

The last act — which, as is commonly the case with 
these comedies, is quite supplementary to what we 
modems should call the catastrophe of the piece — takes 
place in front of Trygaeus's country house, where he cele- 
brates his nuptials with the fair Op6ra (Plenty), whom 
Mercury has presented to him as the reward of his 
good service. The festival held on the occasion is 
represented on the stage vriih. a detail which was pro- 
bably not tedious to an Athenian audience. All who 
ply peaceful arts and trades are freely welcomed to it ; 

— -LM- xi ...1- •« Ai, _:^ ...:.. "1 ii, « 4.1. 
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eayer ^'ho ptomiJgates laa warlike oracles to delude 
men's minds, the trumpeter, the armourer, and the 
singer of war-songs — are all dismissed by the triumph- 
ant rine-dreseer with ignominy and conlcropt. 

One little point in this play ia worth notice, as a 
trait of generous temper on the part of the dramatist. 
Cleon, his great personal enemy, was now dead. He baa 
not been able to restrain himself from aiming a blow 
at him even now, as one of those whom ha looke upon, 
justly or unjustly, as the authors of the miseries of 
Greece. But he holds his hand half-way. TVhen 
Mercury is descanting upon some of these evils which 
went near to the ruin of Athens, he is made to say 
that "the Tanner" — i.e., Cleon — was the caoee of 
them. Tryg^eus interrupts him, — 

Hold — soy not BO, good master Slercury ; 
Let that man re^t below, where now he lies. 
He is no longer of oui world, but youra. 

This forbearance towards his dead enemy is turned off, 
it is true, with a jest to the effect that anything had 
which Mercury could say of him now would he a re- 
proach to that ghostly company of which the god had 
especial charge ; but even under the sarcasm we may 
willingly think there lies a recognition of the great 
principle, that the £iult£ of the dead Ghould be buried 
with them. 

The comedy of ' Ly si strata,' which was produced 
80me ten years later, deals with the same subject from 
quite a different point of rieir. The war has now 
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lasted twen^-oue years. The women of Atiiens have 
gioTn hopeless of any termination of it so long as 
the management of affairs is left in the hands of 
the men, and impatient of the privations which its 
continuance inTolves. They deteimiue, under the 
leading of the clever Lysistiata,* wife to one of the 
nu^tratea, to take the question into tbeii own 
hands. They resolve upon a volnntary separatitm 
from their husbands—^ practical divorce a matta et 
&ioro — until peace with Sparta shall be proclaimed. 
The meeting of these fair conspirators is called very 
early in the morning, while the husbands (at least such 
few of them as the campaign has leil at home) are in 
bed and asleep. By a liberal stage licence, tiie women 
of Sparta (who talk a very broad Doric), of Corinth, 
and Bceotia, and, in fact, the female repreeentatires 
generally of all- Greece, attend the gathering, in spite 
of distance and of the existence of the war. All 
take an oath to observe this self-denying ordinance 
strictly — not without an amusing amount of reluctance 
on the part of some weaker spirits, which is at last 
overcome by the firm example of a Spartan lady. It 
is resolved that a body of the elder matrons shall seize 
the Acropolis, and make themselves mastere of the 
public treasury. These form one of the two Choruses 
in the play, the other being composed of the old men 
of Athens. The latter proceed (with a good deal of 
comic difficulty, owing to the steepness of the ascent 
and their abormess of breaih) to attack the Acropolis, 
• Her nntne. li^ce njij^t pf ilii^e uscil in thest comedies, U 
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anned irith torches and fagots and pans of chaieoal, 
with which they hope to smoke out the occupants. 
But the women have provided themselTes with buckets 
of water, which they empty on the heads of their 
assailants, who soon retire discomfited to call the 
police. But the police are in their turn repulsed by 
these resolute insurgents, whom they do not exactly 
know how to deal with. At last a member of the 
Public Committee comes forward to parley, and a dia- 
logue takes place between him and Lysistrata. Why, 
he asks, have they thus taken possession of the 
citadel 1 They have resolved henceforth to manage 
the public revenues themselves, is the reply, and not 
allow them to be applied to carrying on this ruinous 
war. That is no business for women, aig:ues the 
magistrate. "Why not 1" says Lysistrata ; ** the wives 
have long had the management of the private purses 
of the husbands, to the great advantage of both." In 
short, the women have made up their minds to have 
their voice no longer ignored, as hitherto, in questions 
of peace and war. Their remonstrances have always 
been met with the taunt that '' war is the business of 
men;" and to any question they have ventured to 
ask their husbands on such points, the answer has 
always been the old cry — old as the days of Homer — 
" Go spin, you jade, go spin ! ** * But they will put 
up with it no longer. As they have always had vnt 

* Horn. Iliad, vi 490. Hector to Andromache : — 

" Xo rnore — ^but liasten tx) thy tasks at liome ; 
There guide the spitidle and direct the loom.** 

—Pope. 
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euongh to clear Uie tangled threads in their work, so they 
have no doubt of settling all these difficulties and com- 
plications in international dispntes, if it is left to them. 
But irhat concern, her opponent asks, con vomen 
have vith war, who contribute nothing to its dangeia 
and hardships I "Contiibute,indeedl"safatheIady — 
"ve Gontrihuto the sons who carry it on." And she 
throws down to her adversary her hood, her basket, 
and her spindle, and bids him "go home snd card 
wool," — it is all such old men are fit for ; henceforth 
the proverb (of the men's making) shall be reversed, — 
"'War shall be the core of the women." The ms:gis- 
trate ratires, not having got the best of it, very natu- 
rally, in an encounter of words ; and the Chorus of 
elden raise the cry — well knoivn as a popular partisan- 
cry at Athens, and sure to call forth a hearty langh in 
such juxtaposition — that the women are designing to 
" set up a Tyranny ■ " 

But poor Lysistrata soon has her troubloa, Her 
unworthy recruits are fast deserting her. They are 
going cjff to their husbands in the roost Eneoking man- 
ner — creeping out through the little hole under the 
citadel which led to the celtbrated cave of Pan, and 
letting themselves down from the walls by ropes at 
the risk of brtakiiig tliuir necks. Those who are 
caught all have excvlleut excuses. One has some 
fleeces of fine IJIilcEian wool at home which must be 
seen to, — she is eure the rooths aic eating them. An- 
other htm urgent occasion for ilit- doctor ; a third can- 
not sleep alone for fm of tlic ovls — of ivhich, as 
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Athene. The husbands, too, are getting uncomfortaWe 
without their housektepera ; there is no one to cook 
their ^-jctuals ; and one poor soul comes and humbly 
entreata his wife at leust to come Lome to waah and 
diesa the baby. 

It is becoming plain that either the war or the 
inves' resolntjon Tcill soon give way, when there arrives 
an embassy from Sparta. Tliey cannot Btond this 
general strike of the wives. They are agreed already 
with ihtir enemies the Athenians on one point — as to 
the women — that the old Greek comedian's • proverb, 
which we have borrowed and translated freely, is 
true, — 

There is no living with 'em — or ^(■ithout 'em. 

They are come to offer terms of peace. "Wlien two 
parties are already of one mind, as Lysistrata observes, 
they are not long in coming to an understanding, A 
treaty is made on the epot, with remarkably few pre- 
liminaries. The Spartan amlassadors are carried off 
at once to an entertainment in the Acropolis under 
the presidency of Lysiftrata ; and the Atheni.ins find, 
as is BO often the case when those who have been the 
bitterest opponents become better acquainted, that 
the Spartans are excellent fellows in their cups — nay, 
positively enlertaining, as one of the plenipotentiaries 
who returns from the banquet declares ; which last 
would be quite a new characteristic, to the ears of an 

■ SuKirioQ. So nlw the Eom.in censor, Metel!lia>"iimiilicil» i 
" It is not possible to live with iliem in an;- cjmroii— or lo 
live ivilhout them •! dl"— Anl. Cellias, i, 6. 
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Athenian audience, of their slow and steady neigh- 
bouis. So channed are the Chorus with the effect of 
a little wholesome conviviality upon national temper, 
that they deliver it as their decided opinion that in 
future aU embassies to foreign states should be fairly 
drunk before they set out When men are sober, they 
are critical and suspicious, and put a wrong interpre- 
tation on things, and stand upon their dignity ; but 
under the genial influence of good liquor there is a 
disposition to make everything pleasant. And so, 
with two choric hymns, chanted by Spartans and 
Athenians in turn — so bright and graceful that they 
would seem out of place in such wild company, but 
that we know the poet meant them to herald the joy 
with which a real Peace would be welcomed — ^this 
broad extravaganza ends. 

For the humour is indeed of the broadest, in some 
passages, even for Aristophanes. But in spite of 
coarse language, it has been justly said by modem 
critics in the poet's defence, that the moral of the 
piece is honest and true. The longing for that domes- 
tic happiness which has been interrupted and shattered 
by twenty years of incessant war, is a far more whole- 
some sentiment, in its nature and effects, than very 
much of modem sentiment which passes under finer 
names. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CLOUDS. 



The satire in this, one of the best-knoim of Aristo- 
phane8*s comedies, is directed against the new schools 
of philosophy Trhich had been lately developed in 
Athens, and which reckoned among their disciples 
not x)nly the more intellectual of the rising genera- 
tion, but also a good many idle young men of the 
richer classes, who were attracted by the novelty of 
the tenets which were there propounded, the eloquence 
of the teachers, and the richness of illustration and 
brilliant repartee which were remarkable features in 
their metliod. There were several reasons which 
would make this new learning unpopular, whatever 
its real merits might have been. These men contro- 
verted popular opinions, and assumed to know more 
than other people — which was an ofience to the dig- 
nity of the great Athenian commons. The lecturers 
themselves were nearlv all of them foreigners — Thra- 
symachus from Cbalcedon, Gorgias from Leontini in 
Sicily, Protagoras from Abdera in Thrace. These, 
with many others of less note, had brought their 
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talents to Athens as tlie great intellectual mart, where 
such ware was understood, and was sure to find 
its price, both in renown and in the grosser and 
more literal sense. Besides, they sneered (so it was 
said) at tlie national religion ; and the national reli- 
gion, especially to the lower ranks of citizens, meant 
holidays, and public feasts, and processions, and a good 
deal of licence and privilege which was very much 
valued. There were reasons, too, why the poet him- 
self should be very willing to exercise his wit at the 
expense of the philosophers : to his conservative mind 
these outlandish teachers, with their wild speculations 
and doctrine of free thought, and generally aggressive 
attitude towards the established order of things, were 
especially objectionable. 

The term ''Sophist,'' though in its original and 
wider sense it was applied to the professors of philo- 
sophy generally, had come to mean, in the popular 
language of Athens, those who, for pay, undertook to 
teach a method of rhetoric and argument by which a 
man might prove anything whatever. It is against 
these public lecturers, who either taught or were com- 
monly believed to teach this perversion of the great 
science of dialectics, that Aristophanes brings the 
whole weight of his biting humour to bear in ' The 
Clouds.' This is no place to inquire how far the ac- 
cusation brought against them was or was not a fair 
one, or whether that abuse of their powers which was 
the disCTace of a few niav not have been attributed by 
unjust clamour to a whole class of pubHc teachers in 
which they were but the exceptions. It is possible to 
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believe not only, irith llr Grote, that tlie Sophist* 
" bear the penalty of their iinme in its modern sense," 
but also that in their own day they bore the penalty 
of Buperior ability and intelligence id becoming the 
objects of dislike, and therefore of misrepresentation, 
and yet to understand how fhey may have afforded 
very fair material for thi* professional aatirist The 
art of public speaking, which these ptofesaora taught, 
is a powerful engine, which in unscrupulous hands 
may do as much to mislead as to instruct That the 
love of disputation and the consoiousnesa of power 
will tempt a clever man to maintain a paradox, and 
dbeomfit an opponent by what he knows to be a 
fallacy— that a keen iiilellect will delight in ques- 
tioning an established belief — and tliat the shallow 
seH-sufficiency of younger disciples will push any 
doctrine to its wildest extremes, — are moral facts for 
whose confirmation we have no need to go to ancient 
history. And we are not to suppose tliat either the 
poet or his audience intended the fun of the piece to 
he taken as serious evidence eiihtr of the opinions or 
the practice of any school whatever. 

But the qoestion which has, with much moru reason, 
exercised the ingenuity of able critics, is the choice 
which Aristophanes has made of Socrates as the re- 
presentative of this sophistical philosophy, and his 
motive in holding him up to ridicule, as he here does, 
by name. For Socrates, it is gcneially aDowed, was 
opponent of these Sophists, or at least of those 
objectionable doctrines which they were said to teach. 

it there were some very important points — and those 
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such as would come most under public observation — 
in Trhich he, as a philosophical teacher, bore a broad 
resemblance to them. The whole character of this 
new intellectual movement in Greece was negative 
and critical, professing to aim rather at detecting error 
than establishing certainty. To this the method of 
Socrates formed no exception. His favourite assertion, 
that he himself knew nothing for certain, expressed 
this in the strongest form. And 'if the reproach 
brought against the Sophists was that they loved 
argument too much for argument's sake, and thought 
more of confounding an opponent than of demonstrat- 
ing a truth, we have only to read some of the dia- 
logues in which Socrates bears a part, as we have 
them recorded by his friends and pupils, to see that 
he at least supplied abundant ground to an ordinary 
hearer to say the same of him. He could scarcely 
have realised to the public of his own day the defini- 
tion which Schiller gives of the true philosopher — 
" One who loves truth better than his system." Xeno- 
phon tells us that in argument he did what he liked 
with his opponents ; and Plato has compared him to 
the mythical giant Anta&us, who insisted that eveiy 
stranger whom he met should try a fall with him. 

It is of the very essence, again, of caricature to take 
gravity and wisdom for its subject. And caricature 
on the Athenian stage knew no limits in this. Nothing 
was sacred for the comic dramatist and his Chorus. The 
national gods, the great religious mysteries, the mighty 
Athenian people itseK, were all made to put on the 
comic mask, and figure in the wild procession. TMiy 
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\rho8e round and protuberant body made his yeiy 
friends liken him to the figures of Silenus, — who went 
about barefooted, unwashed, and in shabby clothes, 
and would sometimes stand for half an hour in a pub- 
lic thoroughfare as it were wrapt in a dreamt There 
is surely no need to imagine that the comic dramatist 
had any personal grudge against the philosopher, or 
any special horror of his particular teaching. Such 
an artist could hardly have helped caricaturing him, 
if he had been his personal friend. 

The opening scene in this comedy is an interior. It 
represents a room in the house of Strepsiades, a well- 
to-do citizen, in which he and his son Pheidippides are 
discoTered occupying two pallet-beds. The household 
slaves are supposed to be sleeping in an outer room, 
the door of which is open. So much of the antecedents 
of the drama as is required to be known in order to its 
ready comprehension come out at once in the soliloquy 
of the anxious father. 

Sir, (pawning in hu bed). — h ! 
Great Jove, how terribly long the nights are now ! 
Interminable ! will it never be day, I wonder ? . 
I*m sure I heard the cock crow long ago. 
These slaves are snoring still, the rascals. Ah ! 
It was not so in the old times of peace. 
Curse the war, I say, both for other reasons, 
And specially that I daren't punish my own slaves.* 
And there's that hopeful son of mine can sleep 
Sound as a top, the whole night long, rolled up 
Like a great sausage there, in five thick blankets. 
"Well — I suppose I'd as weU. put my head 
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Under the clothes, and trr to got a snooze. — 

I can*t — I cavHt get to sleep ! There are things biting 

me — 
I mean the hiUs, the stable expenses, and the debts 
Ron' up for me by that precious son of mine. 
And he— oh, he Hves like a gentleman, 
Keeps his fine horses, drives his curricle — 
Is dreaming of them now, no doubt — ^while I lie vexing, 
Knowing next month those notes of hand come due, 
With interest mounting up. (fialU to his slave wthotU.) 

Boy ! light a lamp ; 
Bring me my pocket-book, that I may see 
How my accounts stand, and just cast them up. 

(Slave brings a lamp, and liolds it while Strepsi- 
odes sits up and looks over his account-booh.) 
Let's see now. First, here's Prasias, fifty pounds. 
Now, what's that for ? When did I borrow that ? 
Ah ! when I bought that grey. Oh dear, oh dear ! 
I shall grow grey enough, if this goes on. 

P/i. {tailing in his sleep). That's not fair, Philo ! keep 
your ovra side of the course f 

Str. Ay, there he goes ! that's what is ruining me ; 
He's alwi^s racing, even in his dreams. 

PA. {still asleep). How many times round do the war- 
chariots go ? 

Str. You make your old father's head go round, you do. 
But let me see — what stands here next to Prasias ? — 
Twelve pounds to Amynias, — ^for a car and wheels. 

P/i. There — ^give that horse a roll, and take him home. 

Sir. You'll roll me out of house and home, young man ! 
I've judgment debts against me, and the rest of them 
Swear they'll proceed. 

Ph. {awaking). Good heavens ! my dear father, 

What makes you groan and toss so all night long 1 

Str. There's a sheriff's officer at me — in the bed-clothes. 

Fh. Lie quiet, sir, do pray, and let me sleep. 
A. C. vol. xiv. F 
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i>tr. Sleep, if you like ; but tlie»e debts, I can tell joa. 
Will loll on your own head some da;, young nun. 
Hengh ! may those match-makers come to an evil end 
Who drew me into marTjing your good mother I 
There I wax living a quiet life in the country, — 
Shaved once a-week, may-be, wore my old clothe* — 
Full of my sheep, and goats, and beea, and vineyards, 
And I must marry the fine niece of Megaclea. 
The son of Megacles ! an awkn-ard country fellov 
Uarry & fine tomi belle, all airs and graces ! 
A pretty pair we were to come together — 
I smelling of the vineyard and the sheep-shearing, 
She with her scents, and essences, and cosmetics. 
And all the devilries of modem fashion. 
Xot « bad housekeeper though — I will say that — 
For she kept open hoase. " Madam," said I, 
Showing her one day my old coat with a hole in't, 
By way of parable, — " this can't last long." 

aiave {examining Oit lamp, v^Ueh it going out). Thn 
lamp has got no oil in it 

Str. Deuce take yon, 

Why did you light that thirsty beast of a lamp I 
Come here, and you shall catch it 

Sla^t. Catch it,— why I 

Str. {boxa hii ear>). For putting such a thick wick in. 

Well, — in due time this boy of ours was bom 

To me and my grand lady. First of all. 

We got to loggerheads about liis name ; 

She would have soiuctbiiig that had got a fiorte in it, — 

Xanthippus— or Charijij^us — or Phillppide* ;• 

I was for his gran.UaUit-r's name — Pheidonides. 

Well, for sfniit tiiiiv- wf fijuabbled ; then at last 

' JTiimesthuspunipinjinle'l with ' ij'pos' (' horse 'i ircre r/.i!, 
BiTcrted by the AthEiliiin n rislot-racv. ' PhtuU,,,- .-.n ilii- '< r 
Laiiil. iu t)it i-.iuT.^.^.J ^ii^h^^iAii^^^^jj^i^i^^^^^^^ 
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We came to a compromise upon Pheid — ^ippidet. 

This boj— ehe'd take him in her lap and fondle him. 

And say, '^ Ah ! when it grows up to be a man. 

It shall drive horses, like its tinde Megacles, 

And wear a red cloak, it shalL" Then I would say, 

^He shall wear a good sheep-skin coat, like his own 

father. 
And drive his goats to market from the farm." 
But there— he never would listen to me for a moment ; 
He*s had a horse-fever always — ^to my ruin. 

He has thought of a scheme, however, if he can but 
get his son to fall in with it, by which they may both 
be relieved from the pressure of these debts. So he 
awakes young Pheidippides, and takes him into his 
counsels. They both walk to the front; the scene 
shuts, and they are outside the house. The father 
points to another building at the wing. 

That* s the great Thinking-School of our new philosophers ; 

There live the men who teach that heaven around us 

Is a vast oven, and we the charcoal in it* 

And they teach too-— for a consideration, mind — 

To plead a cause and win it, right or wrong. 

PA. {carelessly). Who are these fellows ? 

Sir, I don't quite remember 

The name they call themselves, it*s such a long one ; 
Very hard thinkers — ^but they're iirst-rate men. 

Flu Faugh ! vulgar fellows — I know *em. Dirty vaga- 
bonds, 
Like Socrates there and Choerephon — a low set. 

Str. Pray hold your toni;jue--don't show your ignorance. 
But, if you care at all for your old father. 
Be one of them, now, do, and cut the turf. 

* A caricature of tlie doctrine of Heraditus, that Heat was 
the great pricciple of all tilings. 
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Ph. Not I, by Bacchus ! not if jou n-oold give me 
That team of Arabs that Leogoras drives. 
Str. (coaxinglif). Do, my dear bov, I beg you— go and 

\ie Uu-ht. 

Pit. Aiid what shall 1 learn there T 

Str. Learn ? (CoiifiJentialli/.) V.lij, they do say 

That these men have the secret of both Argunienlj, 
The honest Argument (if there he such a Lhlog) tutd the 

other ; 
Now this last — this fclpe Ar^nient, you understand — 
Will make the veriest raseal win his cau^^ 
So, if you'll go and learn for us this glorious art. 
The debts I owe for you irill all be cle.ireil ; 
For I shan't pay a single man a farthiiig. 

Ph. {afteralit:h}i€*itati'm). No— I can't do it. Study- 
ing hard, you see, 
Spoils the contplexioD. Hon* could I show luy face 
Among the Knight^ looking a beast, like those fullows ? 

Sir. Then, sir, henceforth I swear, so help me Ceres, 
I won't niainlaia you — you, nor your toys, nor your 

chestnuts. 
Go to the dogs — or anywhere — out of my house ! 

PK Well, sir, I'm going. I know my Micle Jlegacles 
Won't see me without a. hors^^so 1 don't mind. 

Indignant as he is ivitli liis son, the father is deter- 
mined not to lose the chance which this new science 
offers liim of getting i-id of his creditors. If his son 
will not le.im, lie wiiJ take lessons hiuiself, old as he 
is ; and with this resolve lie knocks at the door of this 
"Thinking- School," tlie house of Socrates. One of 
the students ccuies to nnswtr his sunimons — in no 
verj" good hniiifiur, for the loudnefs mid suddenness of 
.Strepsi:idw's kiiotk h.is deitri>yi.>d in L^nihryo a thought 
which ho was hrt^'Jiiig, Stili, as the ul'l ge:j;:fL::ui 
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seems an earnest disciple, he condescends to expatiate to 
him on the subject of some of the great master's subtle 
speculations ; subtle in the extreme, not to say child- 
ish, but yet not very unfair caricatures of some which 
we find attributed to Socrates in the 'Dialogues' of 
Plata Charmed with what he hears, the new scholar 
begs to be at once introduced. The back scene opens, 
and discovers the students engaged in their various 
investigations, with Socrates himself suspended in a 
kind of basket, deeply engaged in thought The ex- 
traordinary attitude of one class of learners arrests the 
attention of the visitor especially : — 

Sir, What are those doing—stooping so very oddly ? 

Student, They probe the secrets that lie deep as Tartarus. 

Str. But why — excuse me, but — their hinder quarters — 
TVhy are they stuck so oddly up in the air ? 

StucL The other end is studying astronomy 
Quite independently. (To the students^ whose attention is, 
of course, diverted to the vUitor.) Go in, if you please ! 
Suppose HE comes, and catches us all idling ! 

But Strepsiades begs to ask a few more questions. 
These mathematical instruments, — ^what are they for 1 

Stud. Oh, that's geometry. 

Str. And what's the use of it 7 

Stud. For measuring the Earth. 

Str. You mean the grants 

AVe make in the colonies to Athenian citizens 7 

Stud, No— aZ/ the Earth, 

Str. A capital idea ! 

Divide it all ? — I call that true democracy. 

Stud, See, here's an outline-map of the whole world ; 
And here lies Athens. 
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Str* Athens ! nay, go to» 

It cannot be— I see no law-courts sitting. 

Stud. Tis Attica, I assure tou, none the less. 

Sir. And where's my parish, then — and my fellow- 
townsmen? 

Stud, Oh, they're all there. — ^And here's Eubosa, you see, 
That long strip there, stretched out along the coast 

Str. Ay — we and Pericles stretched that— -pretty tight* 
But Where's Lacedsemon, now ? 

Stud, ^Vliy, there, of course. 

Str, How close to Athens ! Pray, with all your thinking. 
Can't ye contrive to get it further off ? 

Stud, (shaking his luad). That we can't do, by Jove ! 

Str, Then worse luck for ye. — 

But who hangs dangling in the basket yonder ? 

Stud. HmsELF. 

Str, And who's Himself? 

Stud, Why, Socrates. 

Str, Ho, Socrates ! — Call him, you fellow — call loud. 

Stud, Call him yourself— I've got no time for calling. 

{ExU indoors,) 

Str, Ho, Socrates ! sweet, darling Socrates ! 

Soc Why callest thou me, poor creature of a day ? 

Str, First tell me, pray, what are you doing up there ? 

Soc I walk in air, and contemplate the sun. 

Str, Oh, thafs the way that you despise the gods — 
You get so near them on your perch there— eh ? 

Soc I never could have found out things divine, 
Had I not hung my mind up thus, and mixed 
My subtle intellect with its kindred air. 
Had I regarded such things from below, 

* Eaboea had revolted from its allegiance to Athens some 
years before this war. Pericles had swept the island with an 
overwhelming force, banished the chiefs of the oligarchical 
party, and distributed their lands amongst colonists from 
Athens. 
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from -whicli actoTs sud audience commanded a Tieir of 
the bills round Athens, and of the " illimitable air " 
and " cloudleBs heaven " which Socrates apostrophises 
in his invocation to the goddesses, would add greatly 
to tho effect of the beautiful choric Eongs wliich follow. 
But, on the other hand, it presents difficulties to any 
arrangement for the actual descent of the Clouds upon 
the stage. Probably their first chorus is sung behind 
the scenes, and they are invisible. — present to the ima- 
gination only of the audience, until they enter the 
orchestra in palpable human shape. Theories and 
guesses on these points are, after all, but waste of 
ingenuity. The beauty of the lines which herald their 
entrance (which can receive but scant justice in a 
translation) is one of the many instances in which the 
poet rises above the satirist. 

(Choeus or Clouds, in ike diila-nct, aecompanifd 
It/ Oit low rolling of ihundtr.*) 
Eternal clouds ! 
Hise we to mortal view, 
Embodied in bright shapes of dewy sheen, 
Lea\'ing the depths eerene 
TVhere our loud-sounding Father Ocean dwells, 
For the wood-crowntd summits of the hills : 

Thence shall our plnnce command 
Tlie beetling crags which sentinel the land. 



• Tie Greek coramentators inform ua vsry partieulnrly !■>■ 
what appliances thunder was imitnted uii the Atlicniiin stage ; 
either " by rolling leather bips full of pelWi's doirii sheets o( 
brass," or by "pmirinp ihenl into n huj:B brnzon cnlilron." 
(Set note to Walsh's .iristoph., p. 302.) But Greek commen- 
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The teemiiig earth. 

The crops wt bring to birth ; 
Thence shall we henr 
The anisic of the ever-flowiug streams, 
The low deep thuDden of the booming eeo, 

Lo, the bright Ej-e of Da; unwearied beams ! 

Shedding our veil of etorme 

From our immortal forma, 
■ffe scan with keen-ej-ed gaze this nether Ephere, 

Socmtea falls to the ground in adoration of bis bft- 
loved deities ; and Strepsiades folIoivB his example, in 
great terror at the thunder, with all tha buffoonisli 
e:f8gg(^ration which irould delight an Athenian 
audience. 

(Chorus or CI:0CDS, nearer.) 
Sistera who bring the showers, 

Let us arise and greet 
This glorious laud, for Pallas' dwelling meet, 
Eich in brave men, beloved of Cecrops old ; 
TVhere Faith and Reverence reign, 
Where comes no fool profane, 
When for the mystic riles the Holy Doors unfold. 

There gifts are duly paid 
To the great gods, and pious prayers are said ; 
Tall temples rise, and statues heavenly fair. 
There, at each holy tide. 
With coronals and sonp, 
The glad processions to the altars throng ; 
There, in the jocund spring, 
Great Bacchus, festive king. 
With dance and tuneful fiute his Chorus leads along. 

Aiid now, while Socratee directs the'attention of his 
I pupil towards Mount Fames, from whose heights tie 
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sees (and the imagination of the audience is not slow 
to follow him) the ethereal goddesses descending 
towards the earth, the Chorus in bodily form enter 
the orchestra, to the sound of slow music — ^four-and- 
twenty nymphs in light cloud-like drapery. They 
promise, at the request of their great worshipper 
Socrates, to instruct his pupil in the mysterious science 
which is to free him from the importunity of his 
creditors. For these, says the philosopher, are your 
only true deities — Chaos, and the Clouds, and the 
Tongue. As to Jupiter, whom Strepsiades just ven- 
tures to mention, he is quite an exploded idea in these 
modem times ; the great ruler of the universe is Vor- 
tex.* The machinery of the world goes on by a per- 
petual whirl Socrates will, with the help of the 
Clouds, instruct him in all these new tenets. There is 
one point, however, upon which be wishes first to be 
satisfied — ^has he a good memory ? 

Str. 'Tis of two sorts, by Jove ! remarkably good, 
If a man owes me anything ; of my own debts, 
I'm shocked to say, I'm terribly forgetful 
Soe, Have you good natural gifts in the way of speak- 
ing? 
Str. Speaking, — not much ; cheating^s my strongest 
point 

He appears to the philosopher not so very unprom- 
ising a pupil, and the pair retire into the " Thinking- 
shop," to begin their studies, while the Chorus make 
their usual address to the audience in the poet's name, 

• A doctrine tanght by the philosopher Anaxagoras, whose 
lectures Socrates is said to have attended. 
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introduces him to the philosopher triumphantly as a ^ 
scholar vrho is sure to do him credit — he was always 
a remarkable child : — 

He was so very clever always, naturally ; 

TVhen he was but 8o high, now, he'd build mud houses^ 

Cut out a boat, make a cart of an old shoe, 

And frogs out of pomegranate-stones — quite wonderful !♦ 

And Socrates, after a sneer at the young gentleman's 
fashionable lisp, admits him as a pupil, and undertakes 
to instruct him in this " new way of paying old debts." 
The choral ode which must have divided this scene 
from the next is lost. The dialogue which follows, 
somewhat abruptly as we now have the play, is but 
another version of the well-known "Choice of Hercules" 
between Virtue and Vice, by the sophist Prodicus — 
known probably to the audience of the day as well as 
to ourselves. The Two Arguments, the Just and the 
Unjust, now appear upon the stage in character ; one in 
the grave dress of an elder citizen, the other as a young 
philosopher of the day.t It' is very probable that they 
wore masks which would be recognised by the audience 
as caricatures of real persons; it has been suggested, 

• A hit, no doubt, at theories of education which were in 
fashion then, and which have been revived* in modem days. 
Plato, in his treatise on Legislation, advises that the child who 
is intended for an architect should Ixj encouraged to build toy- 
houses, the future fumicr to make little gardens, &c — (De Leg., 
i 643.) 

+ Some of the old commentators say that the disputants were 
brought upon the singe in the guise of game-cocks ; but there 
are no allusions in the dialogue to justify such an interpretation 
of the scene. 
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of Ji^iiyLis and Euripides, or of ThraBj-niaclius the 

sopkist, and of Aiiatophanes himsolf. "What is certaiu 
is, that they represent the old and new etyle of training 
and education : and tbey set forth the claima of their 
respective systems in a long discussion, in which each 
abuses the olber irith the utmost hteuce of Athenian 
comedy. Yet there are possa^'es of great simplicity and 
beauty hero and there, in the speeches of the worthier 
ckimant- The Unjust Argument, confident in the popu- 
larity of his system and bia powers of arjunient, permits 
his rival to set his claims before the audience first. He 
proceeds to speak of the days when justice, temperance 
and modesty irere in fashion ; when the Athenian 
youth were a hardy and a heahhy race, not languid and 
effeminate as now ; niid he calls upon young Pheidip- 
pides to choose for himself the principles and the 
training which " had made the men of Marathon : " — 
Cast in thy lot, youlh, with me, and choose the better 

So shah thou Late the Forum's prate, and shun the lazy 

halbs; 
Be shamed for n-hat is truly shame, and lilush when shame 

And riw up from thy seat in hdl btfore the honrr head ; 

Be duteous lo ihy parents, to no base act inclined, 

But keep fiiir Houow's image deep witluii thine heart 

enshrined ; 
And speak no rude irreverent word ogninst the father's 

year!, 
Whose strong hand led thine infant ticp;, and dried tby 

childhood's icLirs. 

Eui the argumtuts of the e;-ij couusellut aii: mauv and 
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plausible. What good, he argues, have men ever gained 
by justice^ continence, and moderation 1 For one poor 
instance which his opponent can adduce of Yirtue being 
rewarded upon earth, the fluent sophist quotes a dozen 
against him of those who have made their gain by the 
opposite qualities. Honesty is not the best policy 
among mortals ; and most assuredly the moral virtues 
receive no countenance fiom the example of the 
gods. Sophistical as the argument is, and utterly 
unfair as we know it to be if intended to represent the 
real teaching of Socrates, the satirist seems to have been 
fully justified in his representation so far as some of 
the popular lecturers of the day were concerned. The 
arguments which Plato, in his 'Bepublic,' has put 
into the mouth of the sophist Thrasymachus — ^that 
justice is really only the good of others^ while injustice 
is more profitable to a man's self — that those who abuse 
injustice do so ** from the fear of Buffering it, not from 
the fear of doing it " — that justice is merely " an obedi- 
ence yielded by the weak to the orders of the strong," — 
do but express in grave philosophical language the same 
principles which Aristophanes here exaggerates in the 
person of his devil's advocate.* This latter winds up 
the controversy by plying his antagonist with a few 
categorical questions, quite in the style of Socrates : — 

* See Plato's Piepublic, Boole I. Of course it must be re- 
membered that wc have here only the representation of Thrasym- 
achus s teacliiiig as given by an opponent. As Mr Grote fairly 
remarks : "How far the real Thrasymachus may have argued in 
the slashing and offensive style here described, we have no means 
of deciding." — Grott's Plato, i. 145. 
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Vnjvtl A. Come now, — &om what class da oiir Uwyers 

epring T 
ytM< J. Well — from llie Lkctguatda. 
Unj. A. I believe you. TeU me 

Again, v'hat are our trngtc poets t 
Jml A. ElactguanlB. 

f^Tf;'. A. Good ; and our public oraton 1 
Ju*t A. BlackguoidB all. 

Vnj. A. D'ye see now, how abeurd and utterly wortlileM 
Yoat argum^nU linie been f And now look round — 

{U,r„itiii to /Ae audUiiee) 
'Wliich class amongst our friends here seems most nunieious ? 
Just A. I'm looking. 

VnJ. A. Well ;— now tell me wliat tou »ee. 

Jitst. A. {afttr gravely and alUntivtly examining tiu 
rou'f of tpeclaton). Tbe blackguards have it, bj a 
large majority. 
There's one, I knon- — and yonder there's another — 
And there, again, that fellow ivith long hair. 

Aiid amidst the roars of delighted laughter iritb which 
Vhe Athenian "gallery" would be sure to receive this 
sally of buffoonery, the advocate of justice and morality 
declorea tLat he throws up his brief, aud joine the raukB 
of the dissolute majority. 

Tiie creditors of Strepsiades have not been quiescent 
meanwhile. TVe find hiiu, in the next scene, calculate 
iiig ivith dismay that it wants but five days to the end 
of tlie month, when debts and interest must be paid) 
or legal proceedings vrill be taken. He is come to the 
School, to inquire how hie son gets on with his studies. 
Socrutea assures liiiu that his education is quite com- 
plete ; that he is now furnished with a mode of argu- 
ment which will win any lawsuit, and get Mm ot£ 
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6cot-fiee of all liabilities^ even in the teeth of a 
thousand witnesses who could prove the debt. He 
presents the youth to his father, who is charmed at 
first sight with the change in his complexion^ which 
has now the genuine disputatious tint He looks, as 
Strepsiades declares, ''all negations and contradictions," 
and has the true Attic expression in his Deu^c. The 
father takes him home rejoicing, and awaits confidently 
the summons of his creditors. 

The devices with which the claimants are put off by 
the new learning of Pheidippides, turn so entirely on* 
the technical expressions of Athenian law, that they 
have little interest for an English reader. Suffice it to 
say that the unfortunate tradesmen with whom this 
young gentleman has run up bills for his horses and 
chariots do not seem likely to get their money. But 
the training which he has received in the '' Thinking- 
shop" has some other domestic results which the father 
did not anticipate. He proceeds, on some slight 
quarrel (principally because he will quote Euripides, 
whom hiB father abominates), to cudgel the old gentle- 
man, and further undertakes to justify his conduct on 
the plea that when he was a child his father had often 
cudgelled him. 

Strep. Ay. but I did it for your good. 

Pheid. Ko doubt ; 

And pray am I not also right to show 
Goodwill to you — if beating means goodwill ? 
"UTiy should your back escape the rod, 1 ask you, 
Any more than mine did ? was not I, forsooth, 
Eom like yourself a free Athenian ? 
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Perhaps you will say, beating's the rule for cliildren ; 

I answer, that an old man's twice a child ; 

And it is fair the old should have to howl 

More than poor children, when they get into mischief, 

Because there's ten times less excuse for the old ones. 

Strep. There never was a law to beat one's father. 

Pheid. Law ) pray who made the law ? a man, I suppose, 
Like you or me, and so persuaded others : 
Why have not I as good a right as he had 
To start a law for future generations 
That sons should beat their fathers in return ? 
We shall be liberal, too, if all the stripes 
You laid upon us before the law was made 
We make you a present of, and don't repay them. 
Look at young cocks, and all the other creatures, — 
They fight their fathers ; and what difference is there 
'Twixt them and us — save that they don't make laws ? 

The unlucky father finds himself quite unprepared 
•with any reply to these ingenious arguments. Too 
late he begins to see that this new liberal education 
has its inconTenient side. He protests it would have 
been better for him to allow his son to go on driving 
four-in-hand to his heart's content, than to become so 
subtle a philosopher. The only comfort which the 
young student offers him is the assurance that he is 
quite as ready to beat his mother, if occasion should 
arise ; but it is much to the credit of domestic relations 
at Athens that, although the old gentleman has com- 
plained of his wife, in the earlier part of the play, as 
ha\'iug been tlie cause of all his present difficulties, he 
shows no desire to accept this kind of consolation. He 
curses Socratc?. aiul ajipeals to the Clouds, who, ho 
complains, have tenihly misled him. The Chorus 

A. c. vol. xiv. G 
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reply irith truth tliat the fault -was hia oim ; he had ' 
sought to ho instructed m the school of Injustice, and 

the teaching has tecoiltd deservedly on his own heud. I 

But he has hia revenge. Summuning hia elaves, he I 

hida them, bring ladders and mattocks, and storm the , 
stronghold of these charlatans and atheists. He moonta 

the roof himself, torch in hand, and proceeds to set I 

fire to the timbers. When the stiidente rush to the I 

window in dismay to ask what he means by it, he tells j 
them mockingly he is only 

Holding a subtle disputation with the raftera. i 

Socrates is at length aroused from his lucubrations, 
and inquires what be is doing up there. Stiepsiades 
retorts upon him his own explanation of his position 
in the hanging basket — 

I walk in air, and contemplate the sun. 
And the piece concludes with a grand tableau of the 
Thin king- school in flames, and Socrates and bis pupils 
shrieldng half-smothered from the windows. 

The comedy, as has been said above,* was not so far 
successful as to cbtain for its author either the first or 
second place in the awai-d of the judges; Cratinus being 
placed first with his comedy of ' The Bottle ' — the child 
of his old age^and Ameipsias second. It has been 
thought necep?ar\- to account for this on other grounds 
than the respective merits of the three pieces ; thou^'h, 
as ive are not in pos=yisiou of the text of either of the 
others, ive have no means of ascertaining how far the 
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award was or was not an honest one. It haa been 
suggested bj- some critics, that 'The Clouds' was 
too clever for the audience, who preferred a coarser 
article j and indeed (unless the two gamecocka -were 
produced upon the stage) the jests are more iutelleetual 
than practical, and the comic " business " has little of 
that uproarious fun Mith which some of the other plays 
abound. The author himself, as would appear from 
some expressions put into the moulh of the Chorus in 
bis subsequent comedy of ' The Wasps,' was of opinion 
that bis finer fancies had been in this case thro^m 
away upon an unsympathetic public. Another ex- 
planation which has been given is, that the glaring 
injustice with which the character of Socrates is 
treated was reseated by the audience — a supposition 
Tvhicb carries with it a compliment to their principles 
which it is very doubtful whether they deserved, and 
which the author himself would have been very slow 
to pay them. There is a story that the reault was 
brought about by the influence of AJcibiades, who had 
been already severely satirised in the poet's comedy 
of ' The Eevellers,' and who felt that the character of 
Pheidippides — his extravagance and love of horses, 
lijs connection by his mother's side wth the great 
house of Jlegacle?, bis relation to Socrates as pupil, 
and even the lisping pronuni^iation which his teacher 
notices * — were all intended to be caricatures of him- 
self, which seems by no means improbable ; and that 
he and friends accordingly exerted themselves to pre- 
vent the poet's succes;. 
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It is not probable that Uie broader caricature of tlie 
great philosopher, any more than that of Cleon in ' The 
Enights,' bad any special effect upon the popularity 
of its object. The stor}- told by .iElian, that the sub- 
Bequent condemnation of Socrates was due in great 
measure to the prejudice raised against him by this 
coined}-, has been long refuted by the observation that 
it at least did not take place until more than twenty 
years after tbe performance. A traditionarj' anecdote 
of a very different kind, though resting upon not much 
better authority, has more of probability about it, — 
that the philosopher himself, baring been made aware 
of what was in store for him, took his place among the 
andience at tbe representation, and laughed as heartily 
as any of them : nay, that he even rose and mount-ed 
upon a bench, in order that tbe strangers in the 
house to whom bis person was previously unknown 
might see bow admirable a counterpart, the stage 
Socrates was of the original. 
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hordes aie fighting, the Egyptian is ploughing, tha 
Phcenidan is carrying his merchandise over the sea, 
the Spartan is undergoing corporal discipline, and the 
Athenian is " sitting in the jury-box." ■ 

This is perhaps the least amusing of all Aristophanes's 
productions to a modern reader, although it was 
adopted by Bacine as the basis of his only comedy, 
"Les Plaideure." There ore tut two characters in 
it of any importance to the action, a father and eon. 
Philocleon.t the father, is strongly possessed with this 
mania for the courts. His family cannot keep him at 
home. He neglects liis person, hardly sleeps at night 
for thinking of his duties in the courts, and is off 
before dajhght in the morning to secure a good seat ; 
be even declares the cock must have been bribed, by 
some profligates who have reason to dread the terrors 
of the low, not to crow loud enough to awake him. 
He keeps in his house " a whole beach " of little 
round pebbles, that he may always have one ready for 
giving his vote ; and goes ahout holding his three fingers 
pinched together as if he had got one between them 
ready to slip into the ballot-bos. In vain has his son 
remonstrated, and had }iitn washed and dressed, and 
sent for the physicians, and even the priests, to try to 
rid 1""^ of his malady, And now, as a last resource, 
they have been obliged to lock him up, and set a 

■ Dblog. Iciro-Menippns. 

tThe names in ihe Greek are sigDi&cant. "Fhilocleon" 
toeuis " fri«nd i! Clron " (who re|iresenls litiMtion, as he dftrt 
H»»t other tliinjr* wliich are bnd. in the vien of AriHophiinM> ; 
" fidelyeleoQ,'' ikn aame of tlie son, means " hater of Cleou." 
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watch upon the hooae. His contrivances to escape 
are in the Tery irildest vein of extravagania. He 
tries to get oat through the chimney, and prctendB he'a 
"only the smote j" and tbey all rush to put a cover 
nn the chimney-top, and a great stone on it He 
escapes through a hole in the tiles and sits on the 
roof, pretending to he "only a Bparrow;" and they 
have to set a net to catch him. His son — a yonng 
gentleman of the more modern school — and the two 
Elaves who are set to watch him day and night, have 
a very trying time of it 

The second scene introduces the Chonis of the play, 
consisting of Philocleon'a fellow-jurymen. The time is 
early daybreak, and they are already on their way to 
the courts, preceded by two or three boys with torches. 
Their appearance ia of the strangest, — they are the 
" Waspa " who give the name to the piece. A mask 
resembling a wasp'e head, a black and yeUow body, 
and some comic appendage in their rear to represent a 
ating. — were, we may presume, the costume provided 
by the stage manager. The poet probably intended to 
represent the acrimonious temper which delighted in 
Ihe prosecution of individuals without much reference 
to their actual guilt, and the malevolence which often 
instigated the accusation. But he allows them to give, 
on their own behalf, another and more honourable ex- 
planation of tbeir name, which, though it occurs later 
in the play, may find its place here. It ia the eld 
-tory, which the dramatist knew his audience were 
never tired of hearing ; — 
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The party are come, as iisual, U> Bmnmon their 
trusty coffltade Phiiocleon to go with them to the 
courts. What makea him so late this momiugl He 
was never wont to be the last on these occasions. They 
knock at the door, and call him loudly by name. He 
puts his head out of the window, and begging them 
not to make such a noise for fear they should awake 
his guard, explains to them his unfortunate case. He 
Tvill try to let himself don-n to the street by a rope, if 
they will catch him, — and if he should faU and break 
his neck, they must promise to bury liirn with all pro- 
fessional honours "within the bar." But he is dis- 
covered in the attempt by one of the watchful slaTes, 
and thrust back again. 

Then the leader of the Chorus, a veteran "Wasp 
who has seen service, cheers on his troops to the attack 
of the fortresa in which their comrade is so unjustifiably 
confined. He reminds tbem of the exploits of their 
youth : — 
Forward, good friends— advance ! Quick march ! — Sow, 

Comias, why bo slow, roan T 
There was a day when I may say yon and I gave way to 

Then you were as tough as dog's hide — now Charinadea 

Ha ! Strj-modoms : in the Courts 'twere hard to find your 

Where's Chabes 7 and Euergide^ ? — do any of ye know 1 — 
Alack ! uUck! for tlie youiio' hlood l!iat wunned us lonj; 

Do^t uiiiiJ when at Bvz.iiitiuiu we two kept watch together, 
And ^^■.■iIked jmt roiinas at uiLrbt, old l.oy, In that tre- 
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And how we Etole the kneadiug-trocgh from the.1 old 

baker's wife. 
Split it, and fried our Mtions with it I — Ha, ha !— Ay, 

(Aoiuaslife! 

Shakspeare had assuredly never read ' The TTasjis ; ' 
but the mixtuie of the farcical with the pathetic ivhich 
alivaj-s accompaiiies the garrulous reminiscences of old 
age, and ithich Aristophanes introduces frequently in 
Ms comedies, is commoc to both these keen obBerrerE. 
In the comrades of the old Allieaian'B youth we seem 
to recognise blaster ShaUow's quondam contemporaries : 
"There was I, and little John Doit of Staffordsliire, 
and black George Barr, and Francis Pickboce, and Will 
Squele, a Cotswold inan, — you had not four such 
swing e-buckl era in all the Inns of Court again, , . , 
the mad days that I have spent ! and to see how 
many of my old acquaintance are dead ! " * 

A battle-royal takes place on the stage; the TVasps, 
with their formidable stings, trying to storm the house, 
whUe the son and his retainers defend their position 
with clubs and other weapons, and especially by rais- 
ing a denie smoke, which is known to be very effec- 
tive against such an enemy. 

The "Wasps are driven back, and the old gentleman 
and his son agree upon a compromise, Edelycieon 
promises, on condition that his father will no longer 
attend the public trials, to establish a little piivate 
tribunal for him at home. He shall there take cognis- 
ance of all domestic offences ; with this great aUvantnire, 
that if it rains or snowa he can hold his couits wiih- 
• E. Htnrr IV., Pt. ii., act iii. sc. 2. 
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out being obliged to tarn out of doon. Asd — a point 
on. vbich tbe old gentleman makes very paiticnlai in- 
quiries — his fee sbaU be paid him every day as usual. 
On these terms, irith the approval of the Chorus, the 
domestic truce is concluded. 

It aeems doubtful, however, whether the household 
Till supply sufficient business for the court They ere 
thinking of beginning with an unlucky Thracian slaTe- 
girl vho has burnt a sauco-pan, Then most oppoituiiely 
one of the other slaves rushes on the stage in hot pur- 
suit of the house-dog Labes, who has run off with a 
piece of Sicilian cheese.* The eon determines to 
bring this as the first case before his father, and a 
mock trial ensues, in which all the appliances and 
fbrms of a regular court of justice are absurdly tra- 
vestied. Another dog appears in the character of pro- 
secutor, and ha is allowed to bring the accusation 
forward through Xanthiaa, one of the slaves. The 
indictment is drawn in due form, and the counsel for 
the prosecution urges in aggravation that the prisoner 
had refused to give the other dog, bis client, a share of 
it Fhilocleou, with a contempt for the ordinary 
formalities of law which would greatly shock the 
modem profession, is very much disposed to connct 
the delinquent Labea at once, on the evidence of his 
ov-'u senses : he stinks of cheese disgustingly, in the 
very nostrils of the court, at this present moment. 
But his son ittalls hjiii to a sense of the proprittiee. 

* There is a politicnl nlluJiion liere to the condnct of Lachps, 
(n-ho!!' jifLire is sliplitlj- n^cNiifi^d'- 1" Atlimian admiral ace Uffii 
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and undertakes to be counsel for the defence. He 
calls as mtnesses the cheesegrater, the brazier, and 
other utensils, to prove that a good deal of the said 
cheese had been used in the kitchen. He lays stress 
also on poor Labes's previous good character as a house- 
dog ; and pleads that, even if he has pilfered in this 
instance, it is entirely owing to ''a defective education." 
The whole scene reads very much like a chapter out 
of one of those modem volumes of clever nursery tales, 
which are almost too clever for the children for whom 
they are professedly intended. The Athenian audience 
did in fact resemble children in many points — only 
children of the cleverest kind. The advocate winds up 
with one of those ^nsible appeals ad misericordiam 
which were common at the Athenian as subsequently 
at the Eoman bar, and which even Cicero did not dis- 
dain to make use of — ^the production of the unhappy 
family of the prisoner. The puppies are brought into 
court, and set up such a lamentable yelping that Philo- 
cleon desires they may be removed at once.* He 
shows, as his son thinks, some tokens of relenting to- 
wards the prisoner. He moves towards the ballot- 
boxes, and asks which is the one for the condemning 

* This scene has been borrowed by Bacine (Les Plaideurs, 
act iii. sc. 8.) The French dramatist has added, as to the be- 
haviour of the puppies in court, a touch of his own which is 
very Aristophanic indeed. Ben Jon son has also adapted the 
idea in his play of * The Staple of News ' (act v. sc. 2), where 
he makes the raiser Pennyboy sit in judgment on his two dogs. 
It is somewhat surprising that two such authors should have 
considered an incident which, after all, is not so very humor- 
ous, worth making prize of. 
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votes. The son shows hinn the wrong one, and into 
that he drops his Tote. He has acquitted the dog by 
mistake, and faints away when he finds ont what he 
has done — he has never given a vote for acquittal 
before in his life, and cannot forgive hiniBelf. And 
with this double stroke at the bitter spirit of an 
Athenian jury and at the ballot-box, the action of the 
comedy, according to our notions of dramatic fitness, 
might very properly end. 

So strongly does one of the ablest English writers 
upon Aristophanes, I^Ir l^Gtchell, feel this, that in his 
translation he here divides the comedy, and places the 
remaining portion in a sequel, to which he gives the 
title of '' The Dicast turned Gentleman." Philocleon 
has been persuaded by his son to renounce his old 
habits of life, and to become more fashionable in his 
dress and conversation ; but the new pursuits to which 
he betakes himself are scarcely so respectable as his old 
ones. His son, after a few lessons on modem con- 
versation and deportment, takes him out to a dinner- 
party, where he insults the guests, beats the servants, 
and from which he returns in the last scene very far 
from sober, and not in the best possible company. He 
is followed by some half-dozen complainants, male and 
female, whom he has cudgelled in the streets on his 
way home ; and when tliey threaten to " take the law" 
of him, he laughs uproariously at the old-fashioned 
notion. Law-courts, he assures tlieru, are quite obso- 
lete. In vaiii his son remonstrates with him upon 
his outra;zeous proceedinpfs : he bids the " old lawyer," 
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here the counterpart to the conclusion of* The Clouds:' 
as, in the former plav, young Pheidippides gives up the 
mrf, at his father's request, only to become a word- 
splitting philosopher and an undutiful eon; so here the 
father is Treaned from the law- courts, and persuaded to 
TiTT in more refined society, only to turn out a " grey 
iniquity " like Falstaff. The moral, if there be one, is 
somewhat hard to find. It may possibly be contained 
in a few words of the Chorus, which speak of the diffi- 
culty and the danger of a sudden change in all the 
habits of a man's life. Or is it necessary always for 
the writer of burlesques, any more than for the poet^ 
to supply his audience with any moral at all ? Might 
it not be quite enough to have raised a laugh at the 
absurd termination of the son's attempt to reform the 
father, and the tendency of aU new converts to run 
into extremes 1 



CHAPTER VI. 



' T&E Birds ' of Aristophanes, though one of the longest 
of his comedies, and one which evidently stood high in 
die eetimstioii of the author himseli^ has compantively 
little interest for a modern reader. Either the bar- 
lesque reads to us, as moat modem burlesques assuredlj^ 
vould, comparatively poor and spiritless without the 
important adjuncts of music, scenery, dresses, and what 
we caU the " spectacle" generally, which we know to 
have been in this instance on the most magniticent 
scale ; or the points in the satire are so entirely 
Athenian, and directed to the passing topics of the 
day, that the wit of the allusions is now lost to us. 
Probably there is also a deeper political meaning 
under what appears otherwise a mere fantastical 
triSing ; and this is the opinion of Eome of the best 
modem critics. It may be, as Siivcrn thinks, that 
the great Sicilian expedition, and the ambitious pro- 
ject of Alcibiades for extending the Athenian e]ii- 
pire, form the real point of the play ; easily enough 
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to lis. This is no place to discuss a question upon 
irhich even professed scholars are not agreed ; but all 
these causes may contribute to make us incompetent 
judges of the effect of the play upon those who saw it 
acted. It failed, however, to secure the first prize that 
year: the author was again beaten by Ameipsias — a spe- 
cimen of whose comedies one would much like to see. 

Two citizens of Athens, PeisthetaBrus and Euelpides 
— names which we may, perhaps, imperfectly translate 
into " Plausible " and " Hopeful " — disgusted at the 
state of things in Athens both politically and socially, 
have set out in search of some hitherto undiscovered 
country where there shall be no lawsuits and no in- 
formers. They have hired as guides a raven and a jack- 
daw — who give a good deal of trouble on the road by 
biting and scratching — and are at last led by them 
to the palace of the King of the Birds, formerly 
King Tereus of Thrace, but changed, according to the 
mythologists, into the Hoopoe, whose magnificent 
crest is a very fit emblem of his royalty. His wife is 
Procne — " the Nightingale " — daughter of a mythical 
king of Attica, so that, in fact, he may be considered 
as a national kinsman. The royal porter, the Tro- 
chilus, is not very willing to admit the visitors, looking 
upon them as no better than a couple of bird-catchers; 
but the Bird-king himself receives them, when in- 
formed of their errand, with great courtesy, though he 
does not see how he can help them. But can they 
possibly want a finer city than Athens? Xo — but 
some place more quiet and comfortable. But why, he 
asks, should they apj-Iy to him 1 

±. c. vol. xiv. H 
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*' Because you were a man, the same as us ; 

And found yourself in debt, the same as us ; 
- And did not like to pay, the same as us ; 
And after that you changed into a bird, 
And ever since have flown and wandered far 
Over the land and seas, and have acquired 
All knowledge that a bird or man can leam." — (F.) 

The adventurers do not learn much, however, from 
the Hoopoe. But an original idea strikes Peisthetserus 
— ^why not build a city up here, in the region of the 
Birds, the mid atmosphere between earth and heaven % 
If the Hoopoe and his subjects will but follow his 
advice, they Tvill thus hold the balance of power in 
the universe. 

" From that position you'll command mankind, 
And keep them in utter thorough subjugation, — 
Just as you do the grasshoppers and locusts ; 
And if the gods offend you, you'll blockade them, 
And starve them to surrender." — (F.) 

The king summons a public meeting of his subjects 
to consider the proposal of their human visitors ; and 
no doubt the appearance of the Chorus in their gro- 
tesque masks and elaborate costumes, representing 
twenty-four birJs of various species, from the flamingo 
to the woodpecker, would be hailed with great delight 
bv an Athenian audience, who in these matters were 
very much like grown-up cliildren. Tlie music appears 
to have been of a verv oriLrinal character, and more elabo- 
rat:- than usual ; and the part of the Xightingalc, with 
solos on the flute heliind the scenes, is said to have 
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public favourite who had just returned to Athens after 
a long absence. But the mere words of a comic ex- 
travaganza, whether Greek or English, without the 
accompaninfents, on which so much depends, are 
little better than the dry skeleton of the piece, and 
can convey but a very inadequate idea of its attrac- 
tions when fittingly " mounted " on the stage. This 
is notably the case with this production of our author, 
which, from its whole character, must have depended 
very much upon the completeness of such accessories 
for its success. 

The Birds are at first inclined to receive their 
human visitors as hereditaiy and notorious enemies. 
" Men were deceivers ever," is their song, in so many 
words ; and it requires all the king's influence to keep 
them from attacking them and killing them at once. 
At length they agree to a parley, and Peisthetserus 
begins by paying some ingenious compliments to the 
high respectability and antiquity of the feathered race. 
"Was not the cock once king of the Persians ? is he not 
still called the " Persian bird " 1 and still even to this 
day, the moment he crows, do not all men everywhere 
jump out of bed and go to their worki And was 
not the cuckoo king of Egypt ; and still when they 
hear him cry " cuckoo I " do not all the Eg}-ptians go 
into the harvest-fields ? I>o not kings bear eagles and 
doves now on their sceptres, in token of the true 
sovereignty of the Birds ? Is not Jupiter represented 
always with liis ea^'le. Minerva with her owl, Apollo 
with his hawk ? But now, — he coes on to sav — ** men 
hunt you, and trap you. ci:d set you out for sale, and, i 
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not content with simply roasting you, they actually 
poui scalding sauce over you,— oil, and vinegar, and 
grated cheese, — spoiling your naturally exquisite fla- 
vour." But, if they "will be advised by him, they will 
bear it no longer. If men will still prefer the gods to 
the birds, then let the rooks and sparrows flock down 
and eat up all the seed-wheat — and let foolish mortals 
see what Ceres can then do for them in the way of sup- 
plies. And let the crows peck out the eyes of the 
sheep and oxen; and let them see whether Apollo 
(who calls himself a physician, and takes care to get 
his fees as such) will be able to heal them. [Euelpides 
here puts in a word — he hopes they will allow him 
first to seU a pair of oxen he has at home.] And in- 
deed the Birds will make much better gods, and more 
economical : there will be no need of costly marble 
temples, and expensive journeys to such places as 
Ammon and Delphi; an oak-tree or an olive-grove 
will answer all purposes of bird-worship. 

He then propounds his great scheme for building 
a bird- city in mid-air. The idea is favourably en- 
tertained, and the two featherless bipeds are equipped 
(by means of some potent herb known to the Bird- 
king) with a pair of wings apiece, to make them 
presentable in society, before they are introduced 
at the royal table. The metamorphosis causes some 
amusement, and tlie two human travellers are not 
complimentaiy as to each other's appearance in these 
new appendages ; Peisthetperus declaring that his friend 
reminds him cf nothing so much as " a goose on a 
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A profoimd specalation about the creation^ 
And organical life, and chaotical strife, 
"With TariouB notions of hearenly motions, 
And riren and oceans, and valleys and mountains. 
And sources of fountains, and meteors on high, 
And stars in the sky. . . • We propose by-and-by 
(If youll listen and hear) to make it all clear."— (F.) 

There foUoTra here some fantastical cosmogony, show- 
ing how all things had their origin from a mystic egg, 
laid by Xight, from' which sprang the golden-winged 
Eros — Love, the great principle of life, whose ofT- 
spring were the Birds. 

<< Our antiquity proved, it remains to be shown 
That Love is our author and master alone ; 
Like him we can ramble and gambol and fly 
0*er ocean and earth, and aloft to the sky : 
And all the world over, we*re friends to the lover, 
And where other means fail, we are found to prevail, 
When a peacock or pheasant is sent as a present 

All lessons of primary daily concern 
You have learnt from the birds, and continue to learn. 
Your best benefactors and early instructors ; 
We give you the warning of seasons returning ; 
When the cranes are arranged, and muster afloaf 
In the middle air, with a creaking note. 
Steering away to the Lvbian sands, 
Then careful farmers bow their lands ; 
The crazy vessel is hauled ashore, 
The sail, the ropes, the rudder, and oar 
Are all imshipped, and housed in store. 
The shepherd is warned, by the kite reappearing, 
To muster his flock, and be ready for shearing. 
You quit your old cloak at the swallow's behest, 
In assurance of summer, and purchase a vest. 
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For Delplii, for Ammon, DoJona, in fine 
For every oracular temple and shrine, 
The birds are a lubstitute equal and fdr, 
For on us you depend, and to us you repair 
For counsel and aid when a marriage is made, 
A purchase, a bargain, a venture in trade : 
Unlucky or lucky, whatever has struck ye — 
An ox or an ass that may happen to pass, 
A voice in the street, or a slave that you meet, 
A name or a word by chance overheaid — 
If you deem it an omen, you call it a bird; 
And if birds are your omens, it clearly will follow 
That birds are a proper prophetic Apollo." — (F.) 

The Birds proceed at once to build their new city. 
Peisthetaerus prefers helping with his head rather than 
his hands, but he orders off his simple-minded com- 
panion to assist them in the work. 

Peis, Come now, go aloft, my boy, and tend the 
masons; 
Find them good stones ; strip to it, like a man. 
And TMx the mortar ; carry up the hod — 
And tumble down the ladder, for a change. 
Set guards over the wall ; take care of fire ; 
Go your rounds "vtith the bell as city watchman — 
And go to sleep on your post — as I know you will. 
Eutlp, (sulkily). And you stay here and be hanged, if 

you like — ^there, now ! 
Pets, (winking at tJie Kin^j). Go ! there's a gootl fellow, 
go ! upon my word, 
They couldn't possibly geton without you. 

The building is completed, by the joint exertions of 
the Birds, in a shorter time than even the enthusiastic 
speculations of Peisthetaerus had calculated : — 
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" ifeuaioa: Thtsre came a body of thirty 
cranes 
(1 won't be positive, there might be more) 
With ilonM from Africa in tlieir erairt and g 
Which the atoue-curlews and atone-cJiatterere 
Worked into shape and finished. The ftand-mutiiu 
And mudlarks too n-ere busj in Ibeir department, 
Miiing the mortar ; while the watef-birds, 
As fast as it was wanted, brought the water, 
To temper and work it. 

/"fw. (in afidgei). But who served the maaoiu % 
Who did you get to carry it J 

Mtu. To carry it ? 

crows and corrier-pigeona." * — (F.) 

The geese with theb flat feet trod the mortar, and the 
pelicans with their eaw-hills were the carpenters. The 
name fixed upon for this new metropolis is "Cloud- 
CuckoO'TowTi " — the first recorded " castle in the air." 
It must be the place, £ue)pides thinks, where seme of 
those great estates lie which he has heard certain fHends 
of his in Athens boast of. It appears to be indeed a 
very uiiEubstontial kind of settlement; for Iris, the 
messenger of the Immortala, who has been despatched 
from heaven to inquire after the arreare of sacrifice, 
quite unaware of iis existence and its purpose, dashes 
through the airy blockade immediately after its build- 
ing. She is pursued, however, by a detachment of 
light cavalry — hawks, falcons, and eagles — and brought 
upon the BtJige as prisoner, in a stale cf great wrath at 

not the wme in tl.e 
ha£ iierb.ips maaageJ it as 
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himself named on the embassy, to the eoaaidcrable 
disgust of Xeptune, who has much trouble in making 
liim look at all respectable and presentable. 

" Kep. There'* Nephelococcut'ia ! that's the to«Ti, 
The point we're boimd to with our embasiv. 

{Turning to tlte Trilalliaiu) 
But you ! what a figure have ve made yourself! 
What a way to wear a mantle ! sloncliing off 
From the left shoulder ! Hitch it roumi, I tell ye, 
Oil the right side. For shame — come — m ; that's lieller ; 
These folds, too, bundled up ; there, throw them round 
Even and easy, — so. Why, you're a savajje, 
A natural-bom savage. — Oh, democracy ! 
^liat (rill it bring m to, when such a ruffian 
Is voted into an embassy ! 

Trih. [to Keptune,u-hoii pulling hu drag abouf). Come, 
hands off. 
Hands off 1 

Xej). Keep quiet, 1 tell ye, and hold your tongue. 
For a very beast ! in all my life in heaven, 
1 never saw such another. Hercules, 
I say, what shall we lio i What should you. think! 

Her. IVhat would I do ! what do I think ? Tve told 
you 
Already — I think to throttle him — the fellow. 
Whoever be is, that's keeping ns blockaded, 

A'ep. Yes, my good friend ; but we M-ere sent, yoii know. 
To treat for a peace. Our embas-'y is for pence. 

Jler. That make'' no diffl^rtllce' ; or if it doe^, 
It makes me long to throttle him all the mire.''--(F.) 

Hercules, ravenous us he always is, and having been 
kf-]it for some time on vf'iy sluirl commons, is won 
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finds PcisthetsBTUs, now governor of the new state, em- 
ployed on their arrival He is surprised to discover 
that the roti consists of birds, until it is explained to 
him that they are aristocrat birds, who have, in modem 
phrase, been guilty of conspiring against democracy. 
This brief but bitter satire upon this Bird-Utopia is 
tlirown in as it were by tlie way, quite casually ; but 
one wonders how the audience received it. Hercules 
determines to make peace on any terms; and when 
Neptune seems inclined to stand upon the dignity of 
his order, and taunts his brother god "vvith being too 
ready to sacrifice his father's rights, he draws the 
Triballian aside, and threatens him roundly with a 
good thrashing if he does not give his vote the right 
way. Having secured his majority of votes by this 
powerful argument — a kind of argument by no means 
peculiar to aerial controversies, but familiar alike to 
despots and demagogues in all times — Hercules con- 
cludes on behalf of the gods the truce with the Birds. 
Jupiter agrees to resign his sceptre to them, on condition 
that there is no further embargo on the sacrifices, and 
to give up to Peisthetserus the beautiful Basileia ; and 
in the closing scene she appears in person, decked as 
a bride, riding in procession by the side of Peisthetrorus, 
while the Chorus chant a half-burlesque epithalamium. 
" Plausible" has won the sovereignty, but of a very 
unsubstantial kingdom — if that be the moral of the 

play. 

Silvern contends, in his very ingenious Essay on 
this comedy, that the fantastic project in which the 
Birds are persuaded by Peistbetierus to engage is in- 
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tended to represent the tdtimate designs of Alcibiades 
in niging the expedition of the Athenians to Sicilj, 
— no less than the subjugation of Italy, Carthage, and 
Libya, and obtaining ^e sovereignty of the Mediter- 
ranean: by which the Spartans (the goda of the 
comedy) would be cut off firom intercourse with the 
smaller states, here represented by the men. He con- 
siders that in FeisthetsBrus we have Alcibiades, com- 
pounded with some traits of the sophist Grorgias, whose 
pupil he is said to hc^ve been. Iris*s threat of the 
wrath of her father Jupiter — ^which certainly is more 
seriously worded than the general tone of the play — 
he takes to be a prognostication of the unhappy ter- 
mination of the expedition, a feeling shared by many 
at Athens ; while in the transfer of Basileia — all the 
real power — ^to Feisthetserus, and not to the Birds, he 
foreshadows the probable results of the personal am- 
bition of Alcibiades. Such an explanation receives 
support from many other passages in the comedy, 
and is worked out by the writer with great pains and 
ability. 






CHAPTER Vn. 



THB FROGS. 



The point of the satiie in this comedy is chiefly critical, 
and directed against the tragedian Euripides, upon 
whom Aristophanes is never weary of showering his 
ridicule. There must have been something more in 
tins than the mere desire to raise a laugh by a bur- 
lesque of a popular tragedian, or the satisfaction of a 
purely literary dislike. It is probable, as has been 
suggested, that our conservative and aristocratic author 
looked upon Euripides as a dangerous innovator in 
philosophy as well as in literature ; one of the '' new 
school ** at Athens, whom he was so fond of contrast- 
ing with the " men of Marathon." 

Bacchus, the patron of the drama, has become dis- 
gusted with its present state. He finds worse writers 
now in possession of the stage than Euripides ; and he 
has resolved upon undertaking a journey to Tartarus, 
to bring him back to earth again. He would prefer 
Sophocles; but to get away from the dominions of 
Pluto requires a good deal of scheming and stratagem : 
and Sophocles is such a good easy man that he is pro- 
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bably contented Trbere be is, wbile the other is such a 
clever, contziying fellow, that be will be sure to find 
some plan for bis own escape. Hemembering tbe sue- 
cess of Hercules on a similar expedition to tbe lower 
regions, Baccbns bas determined to adopt tbe club and 
tbe lion's skin, in order to be taken for tbat bera 
Followed by bis slave Xantbias — ^wbo comes in riding 
upon an ass (a kind of classical Sancbo Panza), and 
carrying bis master's luggage-— be calls upon Hercules 
on bis way, in order to gather from him some informa- 
tion as to bis route, — which is the best road to take, 
what there is worth seeing there, and especially what 
inns be can recommend, where the beds are reasonably 
clean, and free from those disagreeable bedfellows 
with which tbe Athenians of old seem to have been 
quite as well acquainted as any modem Londoner. 

Hercules laughs to himself at the figure which bis 
brother deity cuts in a costume so unsuited to his habits 
and character, and answers him in a tone of banter. 
Bacchus wants to know the shortest and most conve- 
nient road to the regions of the dead. 

" Her. Well, — which shall I tell ye first, now ? Let me 
see — 
There's a good convenient road by the Rope and Noose — 
Tbe Hanging Road. 

Bac No, that's too close and stifliDg. 

Ber. Then there's an easy, fair, well-beaten track. 
As you go by the Pestle and Mortar. 

Bac. TMiat, the Hemlock ? 

JJer. To be sure. 

Bac. That's much too cold, — it will never do. 

They tell me it strikes a chill to the legs and feet. 
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Her. Should yon like a speedy, rapid, downhill road ? 

£a^ Indeed I should, for Fm a sony traveller. 

Her. Go to the Ecramicus, then. 

Bae. What then ? 

Her. Get up to the very top of the tower — 

Bae. THiatthen? 

Her. Stand there and watch when the Race of the Torch 
begins; 
And mind, when you hear the people cry * Start, start ! ' 
Then start at once with 'em. 

Ba4:. Me? Start? Where from? 

Her. From the top of the tower to the bottom. 

Bae Ko, not I. 

It's enough to dash my brains out ! TU not go 
Such a road upon any account." — (F.) 

Bacchus gets the needful information at last, and 
sets out on his journey — ^not without some remon- 
strance from his slaye as to the weight of the luggage 
he has to cany. Surely, Xanihias says, there must be 
some dead people going that way on their own account, 
in a conveyance, who would carry it for a trifle I His 
master gives him leave to make such an arrangement 
if he can — and as a bier is borne across the stage, 
Xanthias stops it, and tries to make a baigain with 
the occupant The dead man asks eighteenpence ; 
Xanthias offers him a shilling ; the other replies that 
he "would rather come to life again," and bids his 
bearers " move on." 

There must have been some kind of change of scene, 
to enable the travellers to arrive at the passage of the 
Styx, where Charon's ferry-boat is in waiting. He 
plies his trade exactly after the fashion of a modem 
omnibus-conductor.* "Any one for Lethe, Taenarus, 
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the Dogs, or Xo-man's-Laiid 1" " You're sure you're 
going straight to HelH"asks the cautious traveUer. 
" Certainly — to oblige you." So Bacchus steps into 
the boat, begging Charon to be very careful, for it 
seems very small and crank, as Hercules had 'warned 
him. But Charon carries no slaves — Xanthias must 
run round and meet them on the other Bide. The 
god takes his place at the oar, at the ferrj-man's 
bidding (but in verj' awkward "form," as a modem 
oarsman would term it), to work his passage across ; 
and an invisible Chorus of Frogs, who give their name 
to the piece — the " Swans of the Harsh," as Charon 
calls them — chant their discordant music, ia which, 
nevertheless, occur some very graceful lines, to the 
time of the stroke. It must be remembered that the 
oldest temple of Bacchus — the Lenjean — was known 
as that " In the Marsh," and it was there that the 
festival was held at which this piece was brought 
forward. 

The chant of the Frogs dies away in the distance, 
and the scene changes to the other side of the infernal 
lake, where Xanthias was to await the arrival of his 
master. It does not seem likely that any means could 
have been adopted for darkening a stage which was 
nearly five hundred feet broad, and open to the sky r hut 
it is plain that much of the huuiriur of the following 
scene depends upon its being supposed to take place 
more or less in the dark. Probably the darkness was 
conventional, and only by gi;ii;e of the audience— as 
indeed must be the case to some extent even in a 
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[Enter JSaechus, on one side of the stage.] 
B. Hoy! XanthiAs !— Where's Xanthias?— I saj, Xan- 
thiAs ! 

[Unter XanthUu, on the other side.] 
X HaUo! 

£, Come here, ai, — quick ! 

X, Here I am, master! 

£. What kind of a place is it, out jonder f 
X. Dirt and darkness. 

£. Did yon see any of those perjurers and flMMft«iti> 
He told us of? 
X. Aye, — lots. (Looking round at the audience.) 

I see *em now-— donH you f 
B, (looking round). To be sure I do, by Neptune ! now 
I see 'em ! — 
What shall we do ? 

X. Qo forward, I should say ; 

This is the place where lie those evil beasts — 
The monsters that he talked ol 

B. Oh! confound him! 

He was romancing — ^trying to frighten me, 
I Knowing how bold I wss— jealous, that's the fact : 
I Kerer was such a braggart as that Hercules ! 
I only wish I could fall in with something — 
Some brave adventure, worthy of my visit 
X. Stop ! — there ! — ^by Jove, I heard a roar out yonder ! 
B. (nervously). Where, where ? 
X, Behind us. 

B, (pushing himself in front of Xanthdas). Go behind, 

sir, will you ? 
X. No— ifs in front 
B. (getting behind Xantkias again). Why don't you go 

in front, then 7 
X. Great Jupiter ! I see an awful beast ! 
B. What like ? 
X. Oh — ^horrible ! like everything! 
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Of inaccessible Acheron, red with gore, 

EnviTon and beleaguer, and the watcL 

And swift pnnuit of the hideous hounds of hell, 

And the horrible Hydra with her hundred headi, 

Whose furiona ravening fangs ehall rend and tear theo.* 

-<r.) 

Before the temhle porter ha^ ended his threats, 
Bacchus has dropped to Ae ground &om sheer terror. 
" Hallo !" says Santhias, " what's the matter 1" 'Tve 
had an accident," says bis master, recoTering himself 
vhen he sees that .£acus is gone. But Ending that the 
r6le of Hercules has so many unforeseen reaponfiihilities, 
lie begs Xanthias to change dresses and characters, — to 
reliore him of the club and lion's skin, v-hile he takes 
his turn with the handles. Ko sooner has the change 
been effected, than a waiting-woman of Queen Proser- 
pine makes her appearance — she has been sent to invita 
Hercules to supper. She addresses herself, of course, 
to Xanthias : — 

" Dear Hercules ! eo you're come at last ! come in ! 
For the goddess, as soon as Bhe heard of it, set to work 
Baking peck-loares, and fn'ing stacks of pancakes. 
And making messes of frumenty ; there's an ox, 
Besides, she has roasted irhole, with a relishing stutGng." 
-(F.) 
There is the best of wine, besides, awaiting him — and 
Euch Jovely singers and dancers ! 

Xanthias, after some modest refusals, allows him- 
self to be persuaded, and prepares to follow hia fair 
guide, bidding his master look after the luggage. But 
Bacchus prefers on this occasion to plav the part of 
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original characters, — the daTe warning him that he 
may come to rue it yet The wamiog soon comes true. 
Before he can get to the palace, he is seized upon by a 
brace of infernal landladies, at whose establishments 
Hercules, on his previous visit, has left some little 
bills unpaid. *^ Hallo 1 ** says one lady, " here's the 
fellow that ate me up sixteen loaves l" ** And me a 
score of fried cutlets at thiee-halfpence apiece," says 
the other, " And all my garlic ! " '' And my pickled 
fish, and the new cream-cheeses, which he swallowed 
rush-baskets and all 1 and theu, when I asked for pay« 
ment, he only grinned and roared at me like a bull, 
and threatened me with his sword." ^ Just like him 1 " 
says Xanthias. After abusing poor Bacchus, and 
shaking their fists in his face, they go off to fetch some 
of the infernal lawyers ; and Bacchus once more begs 
Xanthias to stand his Mend, and play Hercules again, 
— ^he shall really be Hercules for the future, — ^the part 
suits him infinitely better. The slave consents, and 
again they change dresses, when .£acus comes in with 
the Plutonian police. He points out to them the 
representative of Hercules — '' Handcuff me this fellow 
that stole the dog!" But Xanthias is not easily 
handcuffed ; he stands on his defence ; protests that 
''he wishes he may die if he was ever that way 
before ;" — he " never touched a hair of the dog's tail" 
If .£acus won't believe him, there stands his slave — 
he may take and torture him, after the usual fashion, 
and see whether he can extract any evidence of guilt. 
This seems so fair a proposal that £acus at once 
agrees to it 
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tiial and diBcnssion of their respective merits. Sopho- 
cles has put in no claim on his on-n beholl The 
tribute vhich his brother diamatist here pays him !■ 
very gracefol : " The fiist moment that he came, he 
Trent np stmight to ^chylus and saluted him, and 
kissed his cheek, and took hia hand quite kindly, 
and jSlschylas edged a little from his seat, to give 
him room." 

But — if Euripides ia elected againet.£schylus, Sopho- 
cles will challenge his right The difficulty is to find 
competent judges. JEschyluB has declined to leave 
the decision to the Athenians— he has no confidence 
in tbeii honesty or their taste. [A bold stroke of per- 
sonal eatiie, we might think, &om a candidate for the 
dramatic crown of ^e festival, as against those whose 
verdict he was awaiting ; the author was perhaps still 
smarting (as Brunck snggeGts) from the reception his 
"Clouds" had met with : but he knew his pnUio^ 
it was just the thing an Athenian audience would 
enjoy.] It had been already proposed to get Bacchus, 
as the great patron of the drama, to nt as judge in 
this controversy, so that his present visit has been 
most opportune ; and whichever of the rival poets he 
places first, Pluto promises to allow his guest to take 
hack to earth with him. 

The contest between the rival dramatists takes place 
upon the stage, in full court, ivith Bacchus presiding, 
and the Chorus encouraging the competitors. It is 
pyipTidpd to srmio lenpth, but must hnvi; been f ull of 
interest to a plnv-lovijij; audience, tlicTCiughlT familiar 
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"^e can even now quite appreciate. .£schylujB, in tlie 
hands of Aristophanes, does not spare his competitor. 

" A irretch that has corrupted eveiythiug— 
Our music with his melodies from Crete, 
Our morals with incestuous tragedies. 
• ••.«• 

I wish the place of trial had heen elsewhere — 
I stand at disadvantage here. 

Bae, As how ? 

JSi, Because my poems live on earth ahove, 
And his died with Mm, and descended here, 
And are at hand as ready witnesses." — (F.) 

Euripides retorts upon his rival the use of " break- 
neck words, which it is not easy to find the meaning 
of** — a charge which some modem schoolboys would 
be quite ready to support The two poets proceed, at 
the request of the arbitrator, each to recite passages, 
from their tragedies for the other to criticise : and if 
we suppose, as we have every right to do, that the 
voice and gestures of some well-known popular tragedian 
were cleverly mimicked at the same time, we should 
then have an entertainment of a very similar kind to 
that which Foote and Matthews, and in later days Bob- 
son, afforded to an English audience by their remark- 
able imitations. 

After various triab of skill, a huge pair of scales 
is produced, and the verses of each candidate 
are weighed, as a test of their comparative value. 
Soil Bacchus cannot decide. At last he puts to 
each a political question — perhaps tJie question of 
the day — which has formed the subject of pointed 
allusion more than once in the course of the play. 
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Alcibiadesy long the popular favourite, has recently 
l)een banished, and is now living privately in Thrace ; 
— ahall he be recalled f Both answer enigmati- 
cally ; but the advice of the elder poet plainly tends 
to the policy of recall, which was no doubt the pre- 
vailing inclination of the Athenians. In vain does 
Euripides remind Bacchus that he had come there pur- 
posely to bring him back, and had pledged his word 
to do sa The god quotes against him a well-known 
verse from his own tragedy of * Hippolytus,' with the 
sophistry of which his critics were never tired of 
taunting him — 

It was my Umgue that swore. 

And .£schylus, crowned by his decision as the First of 
Tragedians, is led off in triumphal procession in the 
suite of the god of the drama, with Pluto's hearty 
approbation. He leaves his chair in the Shades to 
Sophocles, — with strict injunctions to keep Euripides 
out of it 

Thw very lively comedy, the humour of which is 
still so intelligible, seems to have supplied the original 
idea for those modem burlesques upon the Olympian 
and Tartarian deities which were at one time so popu- 
lar. Tor some reason it was not brought out in the 
author's own name ; but it gained the first prize, and 
was acted a second time, probably in the same year — 
an honour, strange to say, very unusual at Athens. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE W03£EN'8 FESTITAL. — ^THE ECCLE&UZUSJL 

The ' ThesmophoriaTnsg/ as this piece is called in the 
Greek, is a corned j in ^hich, as in the * Ljsistrata,' 
the fair sex play the chief part, although its whole point 
lies in a satire (thongh scarcely so severe as that in 
* The Frogs ') npon Euripides, whom our author was 
never tired of holding up to ridicule. The secret history 
of this literary quarrel we shall never know; if indeed 
there was really any quarrel which could have a his- 
tory, and if the unceasing jests which Aristophanes 
dealt out in this and other comedies against his 
brother dramatist were not mainly prompted by the 
fact that his tragedies were highly popular, universally 
known and quoted, and therefore an excellent subject 
for the caricature and parody which were the essence 
of this style of comedy. ' It has been remarked that the 
conservative principles of the comic author are supposed 
to have been scandalised by the new-fashioned ideas 
of the tragedian : but the Ehafts of his ridicule are 
directed much more frequently against the plots and 
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versification of Euripides's plays than agmet his 
pliilosophy.' 

The 'Thesmophoria,' or great feast of Cerea and Pro- 
serpine, from ^hich this comedy takes its name, -was 
esclufiively a Tromen's festival, and none of the other 
eex were aHotred to be present at its celebiatiou. 
Euripides had the reputation among hia cont«iapoTa- 
riea of being a woman-hater, and he had undoubtedly 
said bitter things of tbem in many of hie ttagediea.'t 
Eut to those who remember his charactera of Iphi- 
genia, and TheoDoe, and the incomparable Alcestja, the 
reproach may well seem much too general However, 
in this comedy the women of Athens are supposed to 
have resolved upon bia condign punishment ; and at 
this next festival they are to sit in solemn conclave, to 
determine the mode in which it is to be carried out, 
Euripides has beard of it, and is in great dismay. He 
goes, in the opening scene, accompanied by his father- 
in-law Mnesilochns, to his friend and fellow-dramatiat 
Agathon, to beg him to go to the festival disguised in 
woman's clothes, and there plead bis cause for him. 
He would do it himself, but that be is so well known, 
and has such a huge rough beard, while Agathon la 

• See, howerer, en tliia question, 'Euripides' (Anc. CI.), ii. 
37, ftc. 

+ Perhaps his most bitter words are those addressed to Plue- 

ilraby Belleroplion, ia the lost trigcdj- of that name, — 

" th^a ffiP^l i-ile ! thon— iranmn /—For Trhot word 

That lips could IrsTTic could cany more reproach ( " 

But wc Diti«t not forget Shnlispf are's — " Fruilty, thj name ie 

ivoinnn !" or juiije the j.oet too harslJvVy a jiassionate eipres- 
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the women hold solemn debate upon the crimes of ihe 
poet He has Tilely slandered the sex, and made 
them oljects of ridicule and suspicion. One of their 
number puts in a claim of special damages against him ; 
she had maintained herself and ''five small children" 
by making wTeaths for the templeSi until this Euripides 
began to teach people that "there were no gods," and 
so ruined her trade. The disguised Mnesilochus rises 
to defend his lelatiYe. But the apology whi<^ the 
author puts into lus mouth is conceived in the bitter- 
est spirit of satire. He shows that the tragedian, far 
from haying slandered the ladies, has really dealt with 
them most leniently. True, he has said some severe 
things of them, but nothing to what he wight have 
said. And he proceeds to relate some very scurrilous 
anecdotes, to show that the sex is really mudi worse 
than the poet has represented it He is repeatedly 
interrupted, in spite of his protests in behalf of that 
j&eedom of speech which is the admittedright of every 
Athenian woman. How was it, asks one of the audi- 
ence, that Euripides never once took the good Pene- 
lope as the subject of a tragedy, when he was always 
so ready to paint characters like Helen and Phsdrat 
Mnesilochus answers that it was because there are no 
wives like Penelope nowadays, but plenty of wives 
like Phssdia. 

HIb audience are naturally astonished and indignant 
at this unexpected attack &om one of their own num- 
ber. Who is this audacious woman, this traitress to 
her sex) No one knows her, of course: and it is 
whispered that there is a man among them in disguise. 
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trouble, to come and help him according to promiM, 
And from tUs point the whole action of the piec« | 

hecomes the broadest burlesque upon the tragedies of J 

that author, which only an Athenian audienc«, to | 

whom every scene and almost every line was lamjliar, 'j 

could fully appreciate. Indeed un comedy of Aiisto- 
ph&nes illuBtrates so strongly what the character of ^i 

this audience was, and how, with all their lore for | 

coatseness and buffoonery, the poet saw in the masses 
who filled that vast amphitheatre a literaiy "public"' 1 

the like of which was never seen before or since. 

How then is the prisoner to communicate his Eitua- 
tion to Euripides 1 He will do what that poet makes 
his own " Palamedea " do in the tragedy — write a mes- 
sage containing his sad story upon the oare, and throw 
them oat. But there are no oars likely to be found 
in the temple. He substitutes some little images of 
the gods, which arc at hand, and throws them off the 
stage — a double blow at the alleged pro&nity of the 
tragedian and at his far-fetched devices. 

The interval is filled up hy a song from the Chorus 
of 'Women, the first part of which is hght and playful 
enough, and so thoroughly modem in ita tone that it 
does not lose much in a free translation : — 

They^ always aLusing tie Troitien, 
As a lenible plague to men : 

They say we're the root of all evil. 
And repeat it nfrain and agiiin ; 

Of var, niid ijuarre!?, and hlood^ieil. 
All mi.=cliic-f, be what it may ; 

And pniv, llien, -why ,io voii uinrrj- us. 
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again that the peculiar style of well-known actors was 
cleverly imitated, most lose nearly all its hmnonr when j 

read instead of being heard and seen. But the Athen- 
ian police show themselTes as insensible to theatrical 
appeals and poetic quotations as their London represen- 
tatives would probably be. At last Euripides offers 
terms of peace to the offended ladies : he will never 
abuse them in future, if they will only let his ficiend 
off now. They agree, so fisir as they are concerned ; 
but the prisoner is now in the hands of the law, and 
Euripides must deal with the law's representatives for '^ 

his release. It is effected by the commonplace ex- 
pedient of bribing the constable on duty ; and so the 
burlesque ends, — somewhat feebly, according to our 
modem requirements. 1 



THE ECCLESIAZUaO. 

''The Female Parliament^" as the name of this 
comedy may be £reely rendered, was not produced until 
nineteen years after the play last noticed, but xnay be 
classed with it as being also in great measure levelled 
against the sex. It is a broad but very amusing satire 
upon those ideal republics, founded upon commim- 
istic principles, of which Plato's well-known trea- 
tise is the best example. His 'Republic' had been 
written, and probably delivered in the form of oral 
lectures at Athens, only two or three years before, and 
had no doubt excited a considerable sensation. But 
many of its most startling principles had long ago been 

TTonfila+oH ^r^ +no Snnrkrklc • ork/l +Vkr»i*» rm+Vi/\%%.-»V»C»% Vino Tn^^av* 
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by their advocate to be highly conservatiye, and there* 
fore safe guardians of the public interests : — 



• 



They roast and boil after the good old fashion. 

They keep the holidays that were kept of old, 

They make their cheesecakes by the old receipts, 

They keep a private bottle, like their mothers, 

They plague their husbands— as they always did. V 

Even in the management of a campaign, they will be j 

found more prudent and more competent than the 
men : — 



I 



Being mothers, theyll be chary of the blood 

Of their own sons, our soldiers ; being mothers, 

They will take care their children do not starve 

When they're on service ; and, for ways and means, ^ 

Trust us, there's nothing cleverer than a woman. / 

And as for diplomacy, they'll be hard indeed 

To cheat— they know too many tricks themselves. 

Her .speech is unanimously applauded; she is elected 
lady-president on the spot, by public acclamation, and 
the Chorus of ladies march off towards the Pnyx to 
secure their places, like the old gentleman in 'The g 
Wasps,' ready for daybreak. | 

In the next scene, two of the husbands enter in 
great perplexity, one wrapped in his wife's dressing- 
gown, and the other with only his under-garment on, 
and without his shoes. They both want to go to the 
Assembly, but cannot find their clothes. "While they 
are wondering what in the world their wives can have 
done with them, and what is become of the ladies them- 
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ehe has heiaell been chosen, in full ajsemhly, " Gene- 
ralissima of the state." She puts the question, how- 
ever, juat OB Tre hsTe all seen it pat by a modem 
actress, — "Will this house agree tc it!" And if 
FraxagoTa 'wss at all attiactircly got up, U'e may be 
safe it vaa carried by acclamation in the affirmative. 
Then, in thefirat place, there shall be no more poverty; 
there shall be commonity of goods, and so there shall 
be no lawfluits, and no gambling, and no informers, 
Moreover, there shall be conmiunity of wives, — and 
all the ugly women Ehall have the fiist choice of hus- 
bands. So she goes off to her public duties, to see 
that these resolutions are carried out forthwith; the 
good citiien begging leave to follow close at her side, 
BO that all who eee him may say, " What a fine fellow 
ifi our Generalissima's husband ! " 

The scene changes to another Etreet in Athens, 
where the citizens are bringing out all their property, 
to be carried into the mnrket-place and inventoried for 
the common stock. Citizen A. dancea with delight as 
he marshals his dilapidated chatt«b into a mock pro- 
cessiou — from the meal-sieve, which he kisses, it looks 
BO pretty with its powdered hair, to the iron pot which 
looks as black " asif Lysimachus" (some weD-known fop 
of the day, possibly present among the audience) " had 
been boihng his haii-dye in it" This patriot, at least, 
has not much to lo?e, and hopes he may have some- 
thing to gab, under the?e female conimunists. But his 
neighbour, who ia tetter off, is in no such hurry. 
The Athenians, as he remark?, btt always making 
new laws and abro;.':itiD,g them ; ^vl.i'. h:is Lcpu passed 
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to-day yery likely 'vrill be repealed to-xnonow. Besides, 
it is a good old national liabit to iake^ not to give. He 
will wait a while before he gives in any inventoxy of 
his possessions. 

But at this point comes the city-beadle (an appoint- 
ment now held, of couise, by a lady) with a summons 
to a banquet proTided for all citizens out of the public 
funds : and amongst the items in the bill of fare is one 
dish whose name is composed of seyenty-seven syllables 
— ^which iLiistophanes gives us, but which the reader 
shall be spared. Citizen B. at once deliyeis it as his 
opinion that '^ eyezy man of proper feeling should sup- 
port the constitution to the utmost of his ability," and 
huiiies to take his place at the feast There are some 
difficulties caused, yeiy naturally, by the new commun- 
istic regulations as to providing for the old and ugly 
women, but with these we need not deal The piece 
ends with an invitation, issued by direction of Praxa- 
gora through her lady-chambeilain, to the public gene- 
rally, spectatois included, to join the national banquet 
which is to inaugurate the new order of things. The 
''tag," as we should call it in our modem theatrical 
slang, spoken from what in a Greek theatie was equi- 
valent to the footlights in a London one, by the leader 
of the Chorus of ladies, neatly requests, on the author's 
behalf^ the favourable decision of judges and spec- 
tators: — 

One little hint to our good critics here 
I himibly offer ; to the wise among you, 
Bemember the wise lessons of our play. 
And choose me for my wisdom. You, again, 
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Who lore to laugh, thizik of our meixy jests, 
And chooee me for my wit And ao, an't please joo, 
.1 bid you all to choose me for the crown. 
And let not this be counted to my loss — 
That 'twas my lot to be presented first : 
But judge me by my merits, and your oaths ; 
And do not take those Tile coquettes for tutors, 
Who keep their best smiles for their latest suitors. 

It is plain from the whole character of this play, as 
well as from the'Lysistrata' and the'Women's Festiyal,' 
that whatever reason the Athenian women might have 
had for complaining of their treatment at the hands of 
Euripides, they had little cause to congratulate them- 
selyes upon such an ally as Aristophanes. The whip 
of the tragic poet was as balm compared with the scor- 
pions of the satirist But it must be borne in mind, 
in estimating these unsparing jests upon the sex which 
we find in his comedies, as well as the coarseness which 
too often disfigures them — though it is but a poor 
apology for either — that it is very doubtful whether 
it was the habit for women to attend the dramatic 
performances. Their presence was certainly excep- 
tional, and confined probably under any circumstances 
to the less public festivals, and to the exhibitions of 
tragedy. But women had few acknowledged rights 
among the polished Athenians. They laughed to 
scorn the notion of the ruder but more chivalric 
Spartan, who saluted his wife as his **lady," and 
their great philosopher Aristotle reproached the nation 
who could use such a term as being no better than 
" women - servers.** These "women's rights" have 
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been a fertile sonice of jest and satire in all times^ 
onr own included ; b:it there is a mde interval in tone 
and feeling between the Athenian poeVs Choruses of 
I women^ and the graceful picture, satire though it be, 

drawn by the English Laureate, of the 

" Six hundred Tnaicjfns dad in purest white 
Before two streams of light from wall to walL** * 

• Tennyson's * Princess.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



PLUTUS. 
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Thb comedy which takes its name from the god of 
riches is a lively satire on the avarice and coiruption 
which was a notorious featuie of Athenian society, as 
it has been of other states, modem as well as ancient, 
when lozniy and self-indulgence have created those ^^ 
artificial wants which are the danger of civilisation. The 
literal points of the satire are, of eonrse, distinctly 
Athenian; hnt the moral is of no exclusive date or 
locality. 

Chremylus — a country gentleman, or rather yeoman, 
living somewhere close to the city of Athena — ^has 
found, in his experience of life, that mere virtue and 
honesty are not the best policy ; at any rate, not the i 

policy which paya He has made a visit, therefore, to 
the oracle of Apollo, to consult that authority as to 
how he shall bring up his only son ; whether he shall 
train him in the honest and simple courses which 
were those of his forefathers, or have him initiated in 
the wicked but more profitable ways of the world, as 
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' The ClondSy* only that he is a more unwilling disciple 
in the new school of mmghteotisness. The answer 
given him by the god is, that he must accost the first 
person he meets on quitting the temple, and persuade 
or compel him to accompany him home to his honse. 

Chremylus appears on the stage accompanied by his 
slave Cario, — a clever rascal, the earliest classical type 
which has come down to ns of the Davns with whom 
we become so familiar in Boman comedy, and the 
JjepoieXlo and Scapin, and their nmneroos progeny of 
lying valets and sharp servants, impudent but useful, 
who occupy the modem stage. They have encoun- 
tered the stranger, and are following him; he is in 
rags, and he turns out to be blind. With some diffi- 
culty, and not without threats cf beating, they get him 
to disclose his name : it is Plutus, the god of wealth 
himsell But how, then, in the name of wonder, 
does he appear in this wretched plight t He has just 
escaped, he tells them, from the house of a miser (who 
is satirised by name, with all the liberty of a satirist to 
whom actions for libel were unknown), where he has 
had a miserable time of it. And how, they ask, came 
he to be blind t 

PL Jove wrought me this, out of ill-will to men. 
For in my younger days I threatened still 
I would betake me to the good and wise 
And upright only ; so he made me blind. 
That I shoidd not discern them from the knaves. 
Such grudge bears he to worth and honesty. 

Chr. Yet surely 'tis the worthy and the honest 
Alone who pay him sacrifice ? 

PL I know 'tis sa 



Chr, Go toy now, friend : suppose yon had yoTU sight 
As'heretofore— say, wouldst thenceforth avoid 
All knaves and zascals ? 

PL Yea, I swear I would. 

Ckr, And seek the honest f 

PL Ay, and gladly too, 

For 'tis a long time since I saw their face^ 

Ckr. No marvel — ^I have eyes, and cannot see them. 

Flntns is very unwilling to accompany his new 
friend home, though Chremylus assures him that he 
is a man of unusual probity. '' All men say that," is 
the god's reply ; *^ but the moment they get hold of 
me, their probity goes to the winds." Besides, he is 
afraid of Jove. Chremylus cries out against him for 
a coward. Would the sovereignty of Jove be worth 
three farthings' purchase, but for him % What do men 
offer prayer and sacrifice to Jove himself for, but 
for money f Money is the true ruler, alike of gods 
and men. '^I myself," puts in Cario, '^should not 
now be another gentleman's property, as I am, but for 
the fact of my master here having a little more 
money than I had." AH arts and handicrafts, all in- 
ventions good or evil, have this one source — ^both mas- 
ter and man (for Cario is very forward in giving his 
opinion) agree in protesting ; while the god listens to 
what he declares is, to his simpler mind, a new 
revelation : — 

Car. Is't not your fault the Persian grows so proud ? 
Chr, Do not men go to Parliament through you ? 
Car. Who swells the navy estimates, but you ? 
Chr. Who subsidises foreigners, but you ? 
Car, For want of you our friend there goes to jail. 
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He tTCixn bim out he nvnx ow mj foee. 
Or, if I qnuter vritli your num of pleuoie, 
He irastes me on bu dice and court««aas. 
And forthvrith tunu me naked on the street 

Chr. Becaaee joa never h&d the luck, ai yet, 
To lii;bt npon a moderate nun — like me, 
I love economy, look ye— no man mcoe ; 
Then again, I knoT Low to spend, in seaBoa. 
But let's indooia : I long to introduce 
Uy wife, and only son, whom I do love 
Best in this iroild — next to yourself I ahonld laj, 

60 PlntTta goes borne ynth tua new host, and Cano 
is fortLTrith sent to call together the Mends and 
acquaintances of his maatei bora, the nughboming 
faims to rejoice with them at the arriTal of this blessed 
guest. These form the Chorus of the corned;, ^ey 
enter ^th dance and song, and are welcomed heartily 
hy Chiemylua, with some apology for taking them 
away from tbeii trasineas, — ^bnt the occanon is ezeep- 
tionaL Th^ protest against any apology being re- 
quired. If they can bear the crash and wrangle of the 
law-courts, day after day, for their poor dole of three- 
pence as jumnen, they are not goii^ to let Flatus 
slip through their hands for a trifle. Following more 
leisurely in the rear of the common rush,— perhaps aa 
a person of moie importance, — comes in a neighbour, 
Ulepsidemns, ^hose name and chaiact-er is something 
equivalent to that of "Mi Facing-botb-waya " in Bun- 
van's alltjory. He has heard that Chremylus has 
become ?!;i:' Jenlr rich, and is most of nU sijipri^ied that 
in such an event Le sLould tliiak of sending for Lis 
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BcientiouB fiiesd tmdeistand the real po«tjoD-~that 
he has Wealth in person come to be his gaest, and 
meona to keep him, if poeaible. But the god is Uind 
at present^ and the first thing to be done is to get him 
reetoied to dght " Blind ! is he really t " says Blep- 
ddemna ; " then no wonder he never fonnd his \ea.j to 
my honae I " They agree that the best means to effect 
a cure ia to make him pass the night in the temple of 
.^Bcttlapina ; and iim they are proceeding to arrange, 
when they aie interraptod by the appeannce of a vety 
ill-looking lady. It is Foverty, who cornea to pot a 
atop, if it may be, to a levolntion which thieatena to 
banish her altogether from Athens. Cbremylna fiuls 
to recognise het, in apit« of a long practical acqnaut- 
anceship. Blepaidemns at first titinks ahe must be 
one of the Furies out of the tragedy repertoiy, by her 
grim visage and squalid habit. But the moment he 
learns who his friend's visitor really is, he takes to 
flight at once — as is the way of the world — Beared 
at her very appearance. He is persuaded, however, to 
return and listen to what Uie goddess has to say. She 
proceeds to explain the great mistake that will he 
made for the true inteiest of the citizens, if ahe be 
really banished &om the city. For she it is who is 
their real benefactor, as she assures them, and not 
"Wealth. All the real blessings of mankind come from 
the hand of Poverty, Tliis Chremylus will by no 
means admit. It ia possible that "Wealth may have 
done some harm heretofore by inadvertence; but if 
this blessed pUESt can once recover his sight, then ivill 
he for Ihg future vi^Jt only the u|iri/ht uiid the vJriu- 
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0U8 ; and so ^vill all men — as soon as virtue a&d hon- 
esty become the only introduction to Wealth — be very 
sure to practise them. Poverty continues to argue the 
point in the presence of the Chorus of rustic neigh- 
bours, who now come on the stage, and naturally take 
a very warm interest in the question. She contends 
that were it not for the stimulus which she continually 
applies, the work of the world would stand stilL Xo 
man would learn or exercise any trade or calling. 
There would be neither smith, nor shipwright, nor 
tailor, nor shoemaker, nor wheehvright — nay, there 
would be none either to plough or sow, if all alike 
were ricL " Nonsense," interposes Chremylus, " the 
slaves would do it." But there would be no slaves, the 
goddess reminds him, if there were no Poverty. It is 
Wealth, on the other hand, that gives men the gout, 
makes them corpulent and thick-legged, wheezy and 
pursy ; " while I," says Poverty, " make them strong 
and wiry, with waists like wasps — ay, and with stings 
for their enemies." " Look at your popular leaders " 
(for the satirist never spares the demagogues) — "so 
long as they continue poor, they are honest enough ; 
but Avhen once they have grown rich at the public ex- 
pense, they betray the public interest." Chremylus con- 
fesses that here, at least, she speaks no more than the 
truth. But if such are the advantages which Poverty 
brings, he has a very natural question to ask — 

How comes it then that all men flee thv face ? 
For. Because I makt men better. 

But her pleadii:2 i$ ii. vain. *' Away with vour 
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rhetoric," says Chremylus; ^'oor ears are deaf to 
all. such arguments." He uses almost the very 
words of Sir Hudibras — 

'' He who complies against his will. 
Is of his own opinion stilL** * 

And an nnanimous sentence of expulsion is passed 
against the unpopular deity, while Plutus is sent, 
under the escort of Cario, with bed and bedding, 
to take up his quarters for the night in the temple of 
.^Esculapius, there to invoke the healing power which 
can restore his sight 

An interval of time unusually long for the Athenian 
drama is supposed to elapse between this and what 
we may call the second act of the comedy — the break 
in the action having been most probably marked by a 
chant from the Chorus, which has not, however, come 
down to us in the manuscripts. The scene reopens 
with the return of Cario from the temple on the 
morning following. 

The resort to .^culapius has been entirely sue 
cessfiiL But Aristophanes does not miss the oppor- 
tunity of sharp satire upon the gross materialities of 
the popular creed and the tricks of priestcraft. Cario 
informs his mistress and the Chorus, who come to 
inquire the result, that the god has performed the 
cure in person — going round the beds of the patients, 
Avho lay there awaiting his visit, for all the world like 
a modern hospital surgeon, making his diagnosis of each 

• **ril not be convinced, even if you convince me," are 
his TvorJs. 
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the good news which Cario has brought to chide 
him very seTcrely for his irreverence. She orders her 
maids at once to pre]iare a banquet for the return • 

o£ this blessed guest, who presently reappears, attended 
by ChramyluB and a troop of friends. Plutua aalutes 
his nc'W home in a burlesque of the high vein of 
tragedy ; — % 

AU hnil ! thoQ first, bright and blessed eun, •, 

And tbou, fair plain, where awful Pallaa dwells, 
And this Cecropian Und, henceforth mine home 1 I 

I bluib to mind me of my past estate — • | 

Of the vile herd with whom I long consorted ; 
■While those who had been wortbj- of my friendship 
I, poor blind ivretch ! unwittingly passed by. 
Bat now the wrong I did will I undo, 
And Ehow henceforth to all mankind, that sore 
Against my will 1 kept bad company. 

[Enter Chremylus, surrounded and followed by a 
crowd of congratulfliting friends, whom be thrusts aside 
right and left] 

Chr. To ihe devil with you all — d'ye heat, good people I 
^Vby, what a plagne friends are on these occasions ! 
One hatches them in swarms, when one gets money. 
They nu'ige my sides, and pat me on the back, 
And smother me iritb tokens of affection ; 
ilea boiv to me I never saw before ; 
And all the ponipoos dawdlers in ihe Square 
Find me the very centre of attraction '. 

Even his wife is unusually affectionate ; and the wel- 
come ^T.cjt ii usLf.Tcd into the house v-ilh choral dance 

aads-.ii-— hii-hlvburle^.Uf.no dnul.t; but bath are lost 
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The scene irhich follows introduces Cario in a state 
of great contentment with the new order of things. It 
is possible that, as in ' The Knights/ there was an entire 
change of scenery as well as of dresses at this point 
of the performance ; that the ancient country grange 
has been transmuted into a grand modem mansion, 
with all the appliances of wealth and luxury. At aU 
events, Cario (who from a rustic slaye has now become 
quite a '' gentleman's gentleman ") informs the Chorus, 
who listen to him open-mouthed, that such has been 
the result of entertaining Plutus. 

Cario {stroking hiniself). Oh what a blessed thing, good 
friends, is riches ! 
And with no toil or trouble of our own ! 
Lo, there is store of all good things within. 
Tea, heaped upon us — yet we've cheated no one ! 
Our meal-chesf s brimming with the finest boltings, 
The ceUaz's stocked with wine— of such a bouquet ! 
And every pot and pan in the house is heaped 
With gold and sHver — ^it's a sight to see 1 
The well runs oil — ^the very mustard-pot 
Has nothing but myrrh in it, and you can't get up 
Into the garret, if s so fuU of figs. 
The crockery's bronze, the wooden bowk are silver. 
And the oven's made of ivoiy. In the kitchen, 
We play at pitch-and-toss with golden pieces ; 
And scent ourselves (so delicate are we grown) with — garlic* 

* This is a good instance of those jokes ** contrary to expec- 
tation " (as tLe Greek term has it) which are very common in 
these comedies, but irhich can ver}' seldom be reproduced, for 
more reasons than one, in an English version. Of course the 
audience were led to expect something more fragrant than 
** garlic." VTe are accustomed to something of the same kind 
in the puns \rhich frequently conclude a line in our modem 
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As to my master, he's within there, sacrificing 
A hog and a goat and a ram, full drest, good soul ! 
But ^e smoke drove me (mt^afectedlpy^l cannot stand it 
I*m rather sensitiye, and smoke hurts my eyelids. 

The happy results of the new administration are 
further shown in the cases of some other characters who 
now come upon the scene. An Honest Man, who has 
spent his fortune on his Mends and met with nothing 
but ingratitude in return, now finds his wealth sud- 
denly restored to him, and comes to dedicate to the 
god who has been his benefactor the threadbare doak 
and worn-out shoes which he had been lately reduced 
to wear. A public Informer — that hateful character 
whom the comic dramatiBt was never tired of holding 
up to the execration of his audience— has now found '\ 

his business fail him, and threatens that, if there * 

be any law or justice left in Athens, this god who 
leaves the poor knaves to starve shall be made blind 
again. Cario— quite in the spirit of the clown in a 
modem pantomime — strips him of his fine clothes, puts 
the honest man's ragged cloak on him instead, hangs the 
old shoes round his neck, and kicks him off the stage, 
howling out that he ^vill surely " lay an information." 
An old lady who has lost her young lover, as soon as 
under the new dispensation she lost the charms of her 
money, in vain appeals toChremylus, as having influence 
with this reformed government, to obtain her some 

burlesques. In neither case, perhaps, is the wit of the highest 
order. 

Mr "Walsh, in the preface to his 'Aristophanes' (p. riii), 
illustrates not inaptly this stjlc of jest by a comparison with 
Goldsmith's ** Eleg}- on the Glory of her sex, Mrs ^lary Blaize.' 
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measme of justice. 'Sot only the world of men, but 
the world of gods, is out of joint. In the last scene, 
Mercniy knods at the door of Chremylos. He has 
brought a tenible message from Jupiter. He orders 
Caiio to bring out the whole family — '^master, mistress, 
children, dares — and the dog — and himself — and the 
> pig," and the rest of the brutes, that they may all be 

thrown together into the Barathrum — the punishment 
inflicted on malefactors of the deepest dye. Cario 
answers the Olympian messenger with a courtesy as 
scant as his own ; under the new rigime, he and his 
master are become very independent of Jupiter. 
^' You'd be none the worse for a slice off your tongue, 
young fellow," says the mortal servant to him of 
Olympus; "why, what's the matter?" "Matter 
enough," answers ^lercury : — 

Why, ye hare urought the yery vilest deed ; 
Since Flatus yonder got his sight again. 
No man doth offer frankincense or bays, 
Or honey-cake or victim or aught else, 
To us poor gods. 

Car. Xay, nor will offer, now ; 

Ye took poor care of us when we were pious. 

3fer. As for the other gods, I care not much ; 
But 'tis myself I pity. 

Car, You're right there. 

JJer. Why, in the good old times, from every shop 
I got good things, — rich wine-cakes, honey, figs, 
Fit for a god like Mercury to eat ; 
But now I lie and sleep to cheat my hunger. 

Car. It serves you rip;ht ; you never did much good. 

Jler. Oh for iL i-se noble cheesecakes, rich and brown ! 

Car. 'Tis no use t^s^^Vyrtr^ — cheesecakes an't in season. 
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Mer. those brave gammons that I once enjoyed ! 
Car. Don't gammon me — be ofif with you to— heaven ! 

Mercury begs him at last, for old acquaintance' sake, ' j 

and in remembrance of the many little scrapes which 
his pilfering propensities would have brought him into 
with his master, but that he, the god of craft, helped 
him out of them, — ^to have a little fellow-feeling for a 
servant out of place and thrown upon his own finding. 
Is there no place for him in Chremylus's household ? 
AVhat ) says Cario ; would he leave Olympus and take 
service with mortals % Certainly he would — the living 
and the perquisites are so much better. Would he 
turn deserter ) asks tlie other (deserter being a word of 
abomination to Greek ears). The god replies in words 
which seem to be a quotation or a parody from some 
of the tragic poets — 

That soil is fatherland which feeds us best 

The dialogue which follows is an amusing play upon 
the various offices assigned to ^lercury, who was a 
veritable Jack-of-all-trades in the popular theology. 
The humour is very much lost in any English version, 
however free : — 

Car. What place would suit you, now, suppose we hired 
you? 

Mer. I'll turn my hand to anything you please ; 
You know I'm called the " Turner." 

Car, Yes, but now 

Luck's on our side, we want no turns at present 

Mer, m make vour bar::ains for vou. 

•■ ». V 

Car, Thankye, no^ 

Now we've grown rich, we don't much care for bargains. 
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And asked the priest, of conne. But now no soul 
Pays either tows or sacrifice, or comes 
To the temple — save to shoot their rubbish there. 
Car. {Juilf cuide). You take your tithe of that, I warrant 
me. 

Chiemylos, whose good fortune in entertaining auch 
a desirable guest has put him into good-humour with u 

all the world, comforts the despairing official The 
true Father Protector — ^the deity whom all men ac- 
knowledge — ^is here, he tells him, in the house. They 
mean to set him up permanently at Athens, in his I 

proper place — ^the Public Treasury. And he shall be , 

the minister of the new worship, if he likes to quit the 
service of Jupiter. The priest gladly consents, and ; 
an extempore procession is at once formed upon the 
stage, into which the old lady who has lost her lover J 

is pressed, and persuaded to cany a slop-pail upon her . 
head, to represent the maidens who, on such occasions, 
bore the lustral waters for the inauguration. Cario 
and the Chorus bring up the rear in an antic dance, 
and they proceed to establish at Athens, with all due 
formalities, the worship of Wealth alone. 

This play, as we now have it (for it had been 
brought out in a different form twenty years before), • 

shows evident signs of a transition in the character of 
Athenian comedy. It is less extravagant, and more 
domestic, and so far approaches more nearly to what is 
called the " Xew '* Comedy, of which we know little ^ 

except from, a few fragmentary remains and from its 
Eoman adapters, but of which our modern drama is , 

thp Tpcnlt Pr(5?<5ihlv. noAV that thp oTp.at wnr \rfls otpt. 
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and the spirit as weU as the power of Athens was 

somewhat broken, Aristophanes no longer felt that 

deep personal interest in politics which has left snch 

' a mark on all his earlier pieces. Another reason for 

the change, independent of the public taste, seems to 

have been the growing parsimony in the expenditure 

of public money on such performances. Critics have 

detected, in the character of the Choras of * The Ecclesi- 

azusae,' exhibited five years previously, in which the 

masks and dresses for a body of old women could 

have involved but little expense in comparison with 

the elaborate mounting of such plays as ' The Birds' 

and ' Wasps,' an accommodation to this new spirit of 

^economy ; and the same remark has been made as to 

the poverty of the musical portion of the play. The 

j' same may be said of the Chorus of rustics in this 

latter drama. ' Plutus' was the last comedy put upon 

the stage by Aristophanes himself, though two pieces 

which he had composed, of which we know little more 

than the titles, were exhibited in his name, after his 

death, by his son. They appear to have approached 

stiQ more neariy, iii their plot and general character, 

to our modem notions of a comedy than even 'Plutus.' 

Whether the author made any important alterations 

in this second edition of the play is not known ; but 

in its present state, the piece seems to want something 

of his old dash and vigour. He was getting an old 

man ; and probably some young aspirants to dramatic 

fame remarked upon his failing powers in somewhat 

the same terms as those in which, thirty-seven years 

before, he had spoken of his elder rival Cratinus — 
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" Tilt keya work loosfc, tlie strings ;ire "lack, the mtlwlies 
a jar." • 

If 80, Aristophanes never challenged and ivon the 
dramatic croivn again, as Cratinus had done, ta con- 
foimd his younjjer critics. The curtain iras soon 
ahoTit to fell for him altogether. He died a year or 
two afterwttrdfi. 

• Tht Kaights, L 532. 
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